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While Europe, Asia and Africa were having their revolutions 
and dynastic changes, which are narrated in the so-called “ His- 
tories of the World,” the great drama of life was equally being 
played out on this side of the Atlantic. Here likewise great 
empires rose, flourished and passed away, to be succeeded by 
others. Here too ambitious men intrigued, schemed and fought, 
to obtain fame which they fondly believed would last forever. 
On either side of the ocean, in ignorance of their contemporaries, 
life proceeded on parallel lines. In each hemisphere from time 
to time some great nation believed its own civilization “the 
world,” its own king “ king of kings,” its own government and 
rule the final and lasting one. All have disappeared, and the 
moon shines coldly down and the night winds sigh alike over 
the ruins of Nineveh and Palenque, Memphis and Uxmal, Car- 
thage and Cholula, Troy and Tenochtitlan, and many another 
metropolis whose walls and temples have been dust and whose 
heroes, kings and people have been nameless for many a dead 
and forgotten century. 

When Mexico first became known to Europeans it was the 
seat of a great empire where the arts and sciences flourished, 
while savages of the lowest grade of barbarism roamed at will 
throughout the territory now covered by the great “Republic of 
the North.” Mexico was first discovered to Europeans by 
Cordova, who landed at Cape Catoche in Yucatan, 1517, some- 
what more than one hundred years before the landing of the 
Pilgrim fathers at Plymouth Rock. In 1518 Grijalva anchored 
off the site of modern Vera Cruz and opened communication 
with the Aztecs. In April, 1519, Hernando Cortez landed at 
the same spot and with scant ceremony began his march upon 
the capital which he entered in November of that year. From 
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the death of Guatemozin, the last Aztec emperor, in August, 1521, 
the Spaniards held possession of the country exactly three hun- 
dred years till the withdrawal of Juan O’Donoju, the last Spanish 
viceroy, in August, 1821, when Spain recognized the indepen- 
dence of the country, which had been secured by the combined 
efforts of the descendants of the conquered Indians and the na- 
tive descendants of their conquerors. 

The history of Mexico prior to the conquest has been only 
partially recovered. The earliest authentic fact ascertained is 
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that, about A. D. 650, the Toltecs were in possession of a vast 
empire. This was coeval with the disorganization existing in 
Europe after the irruption of the Goths and Vandals, and a cen- 
tury and a half before the coronation of Charlemagne, which 
event marked the beginning of the social and political structure 
of modern Europe. Who were the predecessors of the Toltecs, 
and who the Toltecs themselves and whence they came, will re- 
main unknown until some new Champollion shall arise to decipher 
the writings chiselled in the stones and pencilled in the marble of 
the mighty cities whose ruins extend for miles along the rivers 
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of Yucatan. Tradition relates that all these successive nations 
who heid sway in Mexico came from the northwest, and every- 
thing in fact points to their Mongolian origin, which is true 
per haps of all the abori igines of the two Americas save the 
Esquimaux and Greenlanders, whose ancestors in some remote 
age may have crossed over from Europe. 

In the eleventh century, about the time William ot Normandy 
was founding 
the English 
monarchy upon 
the victory at 
Hastings, an - 
other conqueror 
— but nameless 
now forever- 
more — leading 
the Aztecs from 
the northwest- 
ward, came 
down upon the 
Toltecs, ener- 
vated by the 
plenty and ease 
of their long 
dominion, and 
drove them out 
to Yucatan and 
Guatemala, 
where the de- 
generate rem- 
nants of their 
descendants 
still linger. 

The Aztecs 
held high rule 
till four and a CATHEDRAL, INTERIOR. 
half centuries 
later they in turn met their fate beneath the iron rule of Cortez and 
his adventurers. The Aztec civilization possessed many of the 
arts and sciences and was the equal of the contemporaneous civil- 
ization of Asia and in many respects not inferior to that then 
existing in Europe. It was, however, marred by human sacri- 
fices, not less than twenty thousand victims, mostly prisoners of 
war, being offered annually, it is said, in their temples. 

During the three centuries of Spanish rule there were sixty- 
four viceroys, all of them being Europeans except one Juan de 
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Acufia (1722-34) who was born in Peru. The first and most 
prominent viceroy was Antonio de Mendoza ; next to him Pacheco 
(1789-94) was the most famous. The revolt against Spain was 
inaugurated by Hidalgo, a priest, Sept. 16, 1810, which is the 
natal day of Mexican independence. The next year he was 
captured and shot, when the leadership was taken up by Morelos, 
another priest. The republic has shown its gratitude by naming 
a state after each of these patriots. 

Independence was acknowledged by Spain in the treaty of 
Aguala, August, 1821,and Augustin Iturbide became provisional 
president. The crown was offered to a royal prince of Spain 
but being declined, Iturbide was proclaimed emperor May, 1822. 
In March, 1823, ten months later, he had to flee for his life and 
returning from England in 1824 was taken prisoner and shot. 
Between 1821 and 1868 the form of government was changed 
ten times. Over fifty persons succeeded each other as presi- 
dents, dictators or emperors, both emperors being shot —Iturbide 
in 1824 and Maximilian in 1867 — and more than three hundred 
successful or abortive revolutions are recorded; but amid all 
this confusion the thoughtful student will detect a steady prog- 
ress towards the ultimate triumph of those Liberal ideas which 
are the true basis of national freedom. The long struggle be- 
tween the aristocratic and clerical party termed £scosses and the 
democratic element styled Yorkinos or Liberals has definitely 
resulted in victory for the latter, as with the similar struggle in 
France. 

The first constitution was adopted in 1824 and was modeled 
upon that of the United States, though strange to say this 
country did not recognize the Mexican Republic till 1829. 
In 1838-39 there was war between Mexico and France. In 
1845 Texas seceded, and when President Santa Anna attempted 
to coerce her at the head of his army, she took the president 
prisoner. On June 4, 1845, war between Mexico and the United 
States began over a dispute as to the little strip of territory be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande rivers; Texas having 
become a member of the American Union, which claimed the 
Rio Grande as the boundary, while Mexico asserted that the 
Nueces river, a few miles farther north, was the true line. This 
war was ended nearly three years later by the treaty of Guada- 
loupe Hidalgo, ratified May 19, 1848, whereby Mexico ceded 
quite half of her entire territory. Meantime General Taylor 
had won the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma and Mon- 
terey in 1846, and the brilliant victory of Buena Vista on 
Feb. 22, 1847, where he defeated four times his number. In 
March of the latter year General Scott landing at Vera Cruz 
had marched on the capital, defeating the enemy at the National 
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Bridge, Contreras, Cherubusco, Cerro Gordo, Molino del Rey, 
and Chapultepec, and capturing the capital in September. Sev- 
eral years later, in 1853, the United States purchased the lower 
part of Arizona for $10,000,000, a transaction known as the 
Gadsden purchase. 

In 1857 the new constitution was adopted, which with some 
slight modifications is still in force. In 1861 the British, French 
and Spanish governments jointly invaded Mexico in the interest 
of their subjects who held the repudiated bonds of Mexico. The 
English and Spanish withdrew the next year, but the French per- 
sisted and in July, 1863, set up an imperial government and 
caused the crown to be tendered to Maximilian, an Austrian arch- 
duke who entered the country with his empress in 1864. Under 
pressure from the United States, which had been relieved from 
its internal complications, the French troops were gradually with- 
drawn in 1866 and 1867, and Maximilian, being left without sup- 
port, was captured and shot at Querétaro June 19, 1867, together 
with his two leading generals, Miramon and Mejia. Juarez, a 
full-blood Indian by the way, became president and restored 
order with a firm hand. He died in 1871 and was succeeded by 
Lerdo de Tejada. 

In 1876 Porfirio Diaz headed a successful revolution and be- 
came president, but was defeated at the election of 1880 by Gon- 
zales. In 1884, however, General Diaz was elected, and reélected 
in 1888 and again in 1892. He is a man of superior ability and 
has the confidence of the country as an upright and patriotic 
man. In Mexico, as in France, the era of revolution seems to 
be closed and the country has apparently entered upon a long 
period of profound repose and peaceful development. 

Such is a summary of the stormy history of a country whose 
people have been as volcanic as their soil. Their government is 
modeled upon that of this country. There are twenty-seven 
states, with two territories (Tepic and Lower California) and a 
Federal District, like our District of Columbia. The Federal 
Senate consists of two members elected by each state and the 
Lower House of Congress is apportioned upon the basis of pop- 
ulation. The president is elected upon the electoral plan used 
in this country, and the cabinet consists of seven secretaries 
for state, war, navy, etc. Their constitution having been adopted 
later than ours has profited by some of the mistakes shown by 
our experience; they have avoided the life tenure for the 
Federal Supreme Court, whose judges are chosen for a term of 
six years, and the two federal senators for each state are chosen 
by the people thereof instead of by its legislature. In general, 
the limits of the powers and rights of the federal and state 
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governments, respectively, differ little from ours. The law has 
been codified, the Code Napoleon being the law of the land. 

The population of Mexico 

is about twelve millions, of 

which six millions, or one-half, 

are full blooded Indians, four 

millions mixed whites and In- 

dians, one and one-half mill- 

ions native whites, probably 

two hundred thousand Amer- 

icans from the United States 

and one hundred thousand 

Europeans, one hundred thou- 

sand other foreigners includ- 

ing Chinese, some ninety thou- 

sand mulattoes and only ten 

thousand negroes. These are 

payor round numbers but approxi- 

‘gitnates mate the mark. Spanish is the 

recognized national language but the majority of the nation still 

use the various Indian dialects of their ancestors. The Catholic 

church has been stripped of its privileges and a large portion of 

its property, and the political influence it formerly enjoyed is 

rigidly repressed, but as yet there are comparatively very few 

Protestants. Prior to the anti-clerical revolution in 1859, the 

Catholic church owned more than one-third of all the property 

in the country. 

The area of the Republic of Mexico is about seven hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles, equal to fifteen states the size 
of North Carolina or nearly 
seventeen the size of New 
York. The largest states 
are in the north — Chihua- 
hua eighty-eight thousand 
square miles, Sonora seven- 
ty-six thousand, and Coahuila 
sixty-three thousand; but 
these are very thinly popu- 
lated, having only two to 
three people to the square 
mile. The smallest state, 
Tlascala,.has less than six- 
teen hundred square miles 
of territory, being larger 
than Rhode Island but smaller than Delaware. The most 
populous states are Jalisco, with one and a quarter millions, 
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and Guanajuato, which has also passed the million mark. 
The least populous states are Colima with seventy thousand 
and Campeachy with ninety thousand. The states are divided 
into departments, counties, cantons, etc. The boundary line 
between Mexico and the United States is eighteen hun- 
dred miles in length. Mexico lies between the eighty-seventh 
and one hundred seventeenth meridians of longitude and be- 
tween the fifteenth and thirty-second degrees of latitude, the 
northern part being in the same latitude with Georgia and our 
Gulf States. The central and southern parts are in the latitude 
of Hindostan, Siam, Arabia and Upper Egypt. The shape of 


CHAPULTEPEC CASTLE, 


the country roughly resembles a cornucopia with its mouth to 
the north, which may possibly prove significant. 

The great bulk of the territory of the republic is a high 
central plateau, averaging seven thousand feet above sea level. 
This descends abruptly on the east to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
slopes more temperately to the Pacific. This causes a division 
of the country into three zones. The Tierra Caliente, or torrid 
zone, lies on the shores of the Gulf and the Pacific; here are 
grown coffee, sugar, bananas and other tropical fruits. The 
great central plateau is called Tierra Frias or frigid zone, and 
the slopes on either side Tierra Templada or temperate zone, 
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for in one day’s travel, passing down the mountains, the traveller 
can see every variety of product and feel corresponding changes 
in temperature. The rainy season varies in different localities, 
but roughly speaking embraces the months from June to Octo- 
ber, while during the rest of the year rain very rarely falls. A 
clear sky prevails, as a rule, the entire year except for a few 
hours of the day during the rainy season. 

The second tallest mountain is Popocatapetl, which, towering to 
the height of nearly eighteen thousand feet, hangs over the city and 
valley of Mexico, while Orizaba, 18,314 feet high, and midway to 
Vera Cruz from the capital, looks down upon the scorching sun- 
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burnt plains of the Tierra Caliente, with the smooth summit 
of the mountain shining like burnished steel, in a covering of 
eternal snow and ice. Orizaba, which is a half mile higher than 
Mont er aee the highest peak in Europe, is the culminating 
point of the North American continent, Mt. St. Elias, in Alaska, 
being 18,010 feet in height. Further south, Jorullo, which was a 
voleano thrown up in 1759, still smoulders, though beneath its 
wreath of smoke it wears a diadem of snow. 

The annual income of the republic is forty million dollars, 
half of it being derived from the customs. The national 
expenditures about equal the receipts, over one-fourth (ten 
million, five hundred thousand) being expended on the army 
and navy. The navy is lilliputian, but the army numbers about 
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the same as that of the United States — twenty-five thousand 
men. The uniform isa dark blue. The national debt is one 
hundred seventy-five millions. The assessed value of property 
for taxation is five hundred millions, the actual value being 
nearly double that sum. 

The mineral wealth of Mexico is incalculable. The gold and 
silver taken out of her mines since the occupation by Cortez 
foot up over 
four thousand 
millions of dol- 
lars, and her 
mineral wealth 
is scarcely 
tapped. The 
largest silver 
mines are at 
Guanajuato, 

Guadalajara, 

Catorce and 

Zacatécas. Pe- 

troleum, iron 

and sulphur are 

abundant. The 

full capacity of 

the country as 

to agriculture 

has not yet 

been fairly 

tested. The av- 

erage vield of 

cotton 1s seven 

hundred pounds 

per acre, being 

three times the 

average in our HERNAN CORTEZ’ TREE. 

southern States. 

Coffee of the finest and best quality is grown, and its cultiva- 
tion is rapidly increasing since the advent of railroads. The 
cultivation of coffee was introduced into the West Indies in 
1714, but for some unexplained reason it took nearly a hundred 
years longer to reach Mexico, where its cultivation began early 
in the present century. Tobacco is indigenous, and indeed takes 
its name from Tobaco, in Yucatan. In the Tierra Caliente 
three crops of Indian corn annually, on the same ground, is the 
rule, 

Such in brief résumé are the history, geography, civil status, 
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climatology and products of our next-door neighbor who is so 
little known to us, but who offers to our friendly enterprise 
treasures beyond computation and to the traveller and visitor, 
scenery of surpassing beauty and interest. Future articles will 
be more in detail and less general in their nature. 

It may be mentioned incidentally that Cortez, who was re- 
warded for his conquest by the title of Marquis of the Valley (of 
Oaxaca, in southern Mexico) still has descendants living in the 
state of Oaxaca who bear the surname of Monteleone, and the 
grandson of the emperor Iturbide, who was also adopted by the 
emperor Maximilian as his heir, is an officer in the army of the 
republic. 

Much as Mexico owes to the genius and firm government of 
Juarez and afterwards of Diaz, it is no less indebted to the rapid 
extension of the railroad system which now embraces near 
eight thousands miles and reaches nearly every important point. 
Railroads are great educators and by offering markets in other 
quarters for the overproduction of localities give an incentive 
to industry and more profitable employment than revolutions 
and pronunciamentos to the energetic, active-minded element of 
the population. Besides, the prompt concentration of troops 
enables government to repress insurrection in its beginning. 
The railroads are usually of the standard gauge and rarely run 
nearer any town than a mile or two. 

By a curious experiment, the sharpest and shrewdest crimi- 
nals upon conviction are sentenced to serve upon the police 
force, and it is said the plan works admirably, there being no 
better officers than these men when intrusted with power and 
responsibility. Upon the same plan, the leaders of brigands 
when captured are offered by the government the alternative of 
taking 4 command in the army, devoted to the suppression of 
brigandage, and this has been the most effectual means of clear- 
ing the country of that pest. 

Mexico has not made the mistake of contracting her currency, 
and hence being untrammelled in her progress has marched on 
by leaps and bounds in her development during these latter 
years, while the United States, owing to a contrary policy, has 
been suffering under the blight of a long enduring depression. 
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BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In the month of June of last year there went out 
from the president of the National Council of Women of the 
United States the following invitation, which we venture 
to repeat, as indicating as fully as any later utterance the 
significance and scope of the occasion to which it refers: 


Believing that the progress made by women in the last half-century 
along religous, philanthropic, intellectual, political and industrial lines 
may be still further promoted by a more general acknowledgment of 
their efforts and successes, it has been decided to hold in New York 
City a gathering whose object shall be to give deserved recognition of 
woman’s past achievement. 

As an appropriate time for such a celebration, the eightieth birthday 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has been chosen. Her half-century of 
pioneer work for the advancement of women makes her name a natural 
inspiration for such an occasion, and her life an appropriate object of 
the congratulation and homage of the world. 

The celebration will take place under the auspices of the National 
Council of Women of the United States, which is composed of twenty 
national organizations. All affiliated societies, organizations outside the 
Council, and interested individuals are hereby cordially invited to unite 
with the Council in grateful recognition of the debt which the women 
of the present owe to the pioneers of the past. 

From the supreme interest in the enfranchisement of woman, the ideas 
and influence of Mrs. Stanton and her great co-worker, Miss Anthony, 
have permeated all fields of progress, until these leaders have become 
the natural centre of that group of pioneers in education and philan- 
thropy, in the professions, the industries and the arts whom we hope 
to bring together on this occasion. We aim to show to the younger gen- 
eration, not alone the work that has been wrought by and for women, 
but the world’s great women workers whose struggles and sacrifices 
have brought nearer a new day of truer freedom and nobler development 
for the race. 


Naturally the invitation reached a multitude of in- 
dividuals thoughtful enough to recognize the relation of 
woman’s progress to human progress. From men and 
women on both sides of the ocean, whose names are identi- 
fied with efforts to lift humanity to the highest type of 
moral, social and intellectual life, it brought responses ex- 
pressing warmest sympathy with the proposed reunion. 
Similar responses came, not only from the organizations 
represented in the National Council, but from scores of 
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others not yet affiliated therewith, and each organization, 
whether composed of men and women, or of women only, 
was invited to representation on a general committee, from 
whose members were chosen special committees who, with 
the assistance of additions from the patron list, prosecuted 
the local work. That patron list, too long for insertion 
here, included many names from both continents, whose 
weight depended not upon social standing, but upon records 
of coéperation in educational, philanthropic or political 
work, such as had for its object the betterment of human 
conditions and the development of the race. 

As the above invitation indicates, the reunion had a four- 
fold function. First of all, it was intended to emphasize 
a great principle of truth and justice, and to throw that 
principle into grand relief by showing the loftiness of char- 
acter that had resulted from its embodiment in a grandly 
unique personality. The world naturally thinks of the 
personality before it thinks of the principle. It has at least 
so much unconscious reverence and courtesy left as to 
honor a noble woman even when failing to rightly appre- 
hend a noble cause. And yet it was the principle which, 
within the woman, had operated as a mighty moral force, 
guiding her efforts and dominanting her powers for more 
than half a century. It was the principle, acting like 
the little leaven within the mass of accumulated circum- 
stances and inert conditions, which Mrs. Stanton, of all 
women, would desire to see emphasized and exalted to its 
true place in the minds of loyal women and admiring 
men. 

Appreciation and enthusiasm for this grand principle 
of human equality and the grand personality that fought 
for it ran quite too many years at our feet in a sluggish, 
creeping stream, whose flowing was looked down upon 
with indifference or scorn. In these later years the cur- 
rent has risen like a tide, moving steadily upward, flooding 
many hearts with loyalty and stirring many lips to utter- 
ance. To afford this tardy loyalty its proper outlet and 
expression, to render more tangible and definite all vague 
and hesitant sympathy, to crystallize the growing sentiment 
in favor of human freedom of body and brain and soul, to 
give youth the opportunity to reverence the glory of age, 
to give hearts their utterance in word and song, was per- 
haps the most popular purpose of the reunion. In other 
words, it gave an opportunity for those who revered Mrs. 
Stanton as a queen among women, to show their reverence, 
and to all others an opportunity to recognize the work her 
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life had wrought, and to see in it an epitome of the progress 
of a century. 

In the third place, the reunion was an expression and 
illustration of the distinctive idea of the National Council, 
which aims to give recognition and honor to all good in 
all human effort without demanding uniformity of opinion 
as a basis of approval or coéperation. It claims and acts 
upon the fact of possible unity of service for humanity, 
notwithstanding differences of creed and conviction and 
methods and plans. 

Of the numerous organizations which separately declared 
their sympathy with the movement to honor Mrs. Stanton’s 
birthday, by a reunion of women workers and a considera- 
tion of the sources and value of woman’s work, hardly any 
two were alike in views, in scope or in practice, yet all 
could meet together in loyalty to a great principle, and 
in honor to a great personality. Some societies, indeed, 
which had never before found common ground enough to 
give them a place to stand amicably side by side, met most 
cordially upon this plane. Not even the shadow of preju- 
dice could obscure their appreciation of that which appeals 
to all humanity as distinctively noble, and unity of feeling 
on this one point seemed for the time being strong enough to 
sweep away all trace of doubt of one another, and all sense 
of difference in deed and creed. The things that separate 
shrank back into the shadows where they belong, and all 
hearts brave enough to think, and tender enough to feel, 
found it easy to unite in homage to a life which had known a 
half century of struggle to lift humanity from bondage 
and womanhood from shame. 

I have said the object of the reunion was fourfold. Aside 
from Mrs. Stanton and her work, its chief interest centered 
around the large band of pioneers composed of women who 
in one line or another of helpful work, had given the best 
years of their lives to labors that tended to the betterment 
of mankind. The gathering meant, for them, aside from 
all deeper significance, an opportunity to take one another 
by the hand, to look into one another’s faces. Very sweet 
faces many of them were, too, 


“Wearing marks of age and sorrow, 
As the midnight wears its stars.” 


In the general plan of the celebration it was hoped to 
gather together representatives of every phase of woman’s 
work. Lack of time would, of course, prevent eleborate 
records of the progress in each particular line during the 
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last half century; but those most familiar with each depart- 
ment had prepared outline sketches of progress in their 
own especial field, and it was intended that brief abstracts 
from these records should be presented at the celebration. 

The progress of woman along educational, reform, in- 
dustrial or artistic lines has been by ways both long and 
hard, how hard they only know, who, never once turning 
back when the road grew thorny and steep, opened the track 
for the later pilgrims who have followed in their steps. 
Through what currents of opposition, varying in speed and 
force, through what deserts of ignorance, over what moun- 
tains of prejudice, across what streams of adverse criticism 
they made their way, with little beyond the light of truth 
and scarcely the dream of freedom for a guide, driven 
by the innate longing and love for both truth and freedom, 
rather than by any hope of securing it, they pressed onward 
with the ultimate result of a new and vital public sentiment, 
a new and wider outlook, new powers and possibilities, new 
projects; a decided gain in fact, on all that meant new 
hope for humanity because it meant new life for woman- 
kind. 

And this reunion was the first general recognition, the 
first almost universal frank acknowledgement of the debt 
the present owes to the past. It was the first effort to show 
the extent to which later development has been inspired 
and made possible by the freedom to think and work, 
claimed in that earlier time by women like Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony and many others whose names stand 
as synonyms of noble service for the race. To those who 
looked at the reunion from this point of view it could not 
fail of inspiration. He who stands on any height, material, 
intellectual or spiritual, gains strength to go higher still by 
a backward glance which shows him that nothing began in 
himself, that for every stepping-stone by the way he is a 
debtor to one who went before. Our whole complex 
problem, and our last half century of progress therein, lost 
nothing of dignity when, on this night of recognition, 
students young and old listened while the president of one 
of our noblest colleges for women traced eloquently the 
relation between present and past conditions of woman 
student life, proving our debt to the noble women who 
knew what it was in earlier days, first to plead, and then to 
knock, and last to batter at the brazen gates of prejudice 
and tradition which shut them out of the knowledge they 
desired. 

For the followers in lines of philanthropic work to look in 
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the faces and hear the voices of women like Clara Barton 
and Mary Livermore; for the multitude enlisted in the 
crowded ranks of literature to feel in the living presence 
what literature owes to women like Julia Ward Howe; for 
the white ribbon army to turn from its one great leader of 
to-day whose light spreading to the horizon dves not ob- 
scure or dim the glory of the crusade leaders of the past; 
for art lovers and art students to call to mind sculptors 
like Harriet Hosmer and Anna Whitney, and remember 
the days when art was a sealed book to women; for the 
followers of the truly divine art of healing to honor the 
Blackwell sisters, and the memory of Madame Clemence 
Lozier; for the mercy of surgery to reveal itself in the 
face of Ir. Cushier; who has proved for us that heart 
of pity and hand of skill need never be divorced; for women 
lifting their eyes to meet the faces of Phoebe Hanaford and 
Anna Shaw and other women who to-day in the pulpit as 
well as out of it may use a woman’s right to minister to 
needy souls; for the ofttime sufferers from unrighteous 
law to welcome women lawyers; for the throng of working 
women to read backward through the story of four hun- 
dred industries to their beginning in the “four,” and re- 
member thateach new door had opened because some woman 
toiled and strove; for all these exercises were a part of a 
great thanksgiving pan, each phase of progress striking 
its own chord, and finding each its echo in the hearts that 
held it dear. It is not strange that all together were united 
in praise of the one great principle of human equality, 
which alone made progress possible in any one of their 
chosen fields, or that as the pioneers in other fields grouped 
themselves about Mrs. Stanton, as the centre of interest 
and homage, they all should give her work its rightful 
rank, its leadership in importance and in power. How 
could they fail to do this when more and more is the fact 
emphasized that no amount of nurture, no outpouring of 
the rain of patronage or the sun of sympathy is going to 
bring fruit of freedom to a tree that has no freedom in fibre 
or in root. We may nurse and cherish any one branch of 
our good works, but if the essential life-giving principle 
never reaches up to our branch from the root, not only 
is it fruitless, but soon or late “it withereth away.” 

The fact needs no illustration. Justice must precede 
mercy; no amount of alleviation of human conditions will 
avail for permanent good while the giver, bestowing favor 
with one hand, shuts tightly in the other the key that 
opens all sealed doors and makes a free way for the human 
soul and brain to claim its birthright. 
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Mrs. Stanton’s life and work were an utterance of a cen- 
tury’s long-stifled demand for this essential freedom at in- 
most fiber and root of life; for our birthright of power to 
live and move and have our being, to have it for ourselves 
and for the best we can make of it and do with it as a part 
of the divine inheritance and gift of “Him in whom we live 
and move.” 

To the student of history, or to him who can read the 
signs of the times, there was such a profound significance 
in this occasion as makes one shrink from dwelling too much 
upon the external details. Yet viewed as a pageant only, 
it was a most inspiring sight, and one truly worthy of a 
queen. Indeed, as we run the mind back over the pages 
of history, what queen ever came to a more triumphant 
throne in the hearts of a grateful people? What woman 
ever before sat silver-crowned, canopied with flowers, sur- 
rounded not by servile followers, but by men and women 
who brought to her court the grandest service they had 
wrought, their best thought crystallized in speech and 
song. Greater than any triumphal procession that ever 
marked a royal passage through a kingdom was it to know 
that in a score or more of cities, in many a village church 
on that same night festive fires were lighted, and the throng 
kept holiday, bringing for tribute not gold and gems but 
noblest aspirations, truest gratitude and highest ideals 
for the nation and the race. 

The great central meeting was but one link in a chain; 
yet with its thousands of welcoming faces, with its elo- 
quence of words, with its offering of sweetest song from the 
children of a race that once was bound but is now free, with 
its pictured glimpses of the old time and the new time 
flashing out upon the night, with the home voices offering 
welcome and gratitude and love, with numberless greetings 
from the great, true, brave souls of many lands, it was in- 
deed a wonderful tribute, worthy of the great warm heart 
of a nation that offered it and worthy of the woman so 
revered. Her birthday ought, from this time forth, to be 
a day of jubilee, to mark an era in national life, a day when 
mothers call upon their daughters to strive for the highest 
and best and upon their sons to recognize what the nation 
owes to womanhood. 

From the suggestions of the president of the National 
Council of Women the two following may be emphasized: 


Why should not this occasion [she asked] be the beginning of an era 
of gratitude and recognition in which, as the pioneer in one line of 
work or another comes to ripeness of years and service, her eightieth 
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birthday shall be remembered, especially by those who have profited 
by her leadership in their own chosen field? How many such women 
have given time, labor, strength, and have known suffering and sacri- 
fice, but have during a long life been unable to aid the cause they 
loved in more material ways. Why should not the friends of education, 
for example, make it possible for the one who is most truly the pioneer 
in that field of progress to fulfil her heart’s desire, thus helping to ad- 
vance some favorite branch of the work, and giving the aged leader at 
the same time this crowning and special joy of ability to bestow? 
Think how religion and philanthropy, and countless other causes, 
would be benefited by such birthday funds, and far more and better, 
how gratitude and reverence, and the sense of obligation to cherish and 
develop what we have, would grow and be kept alive by the memory of 
what our possessions cost. 

And one question more [she added]. Why should not the anniversary 
of this eightieth birthday be made a national holiday, a day in which 
to rear statues to heroines as well as to heroes, aday when institutions 
if to women belongs the praise of establishing, endowing or supporting 
them, shall be dedicated to the women? Why not a Stanton Free 
Library, a Barton Hospital, a Hosmer Museum of Art, an Anthony 
School of Citizenship, and many more, each receiving its dedication on 
the 12th day of November, which should evermore be known among us 
as the pioneer holiday, the day when the present brings its offering to 
the past? 


If Mrs. Stanton’s life had done no more than to be the 
inspirer of a plan like this, it would have justified the 


thronging crowds, the multiplied gatherings, the glorious 
tribute of song from over the sea. It seemed fitting that 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, who, twenty years ago, took 
her wonderful voice away to England, where it won for her 
a unique place in the hearts of the nation, should, on return- 
ing to her country, give her first service to the womanhood 
of her native land. “I am coming a week earlier,” so she 
had written, “that my first work in my own beloved America 
may be done for women. I am coming as a woman and not 
as an artist, and because I so glory in that which the women 
of my country have achieved.” So when she sang out of 
her heart, “Oh, rest in the Lord; wait patiently for Him,” 
no marvel that it seemed to lift all listening hearts to a 
recognition of the divine secret and source of power for all 
work, whether of women or of men. 

One charming feature of entertainment was a series of 
pictures called “Then and Now,” each illustrating the 
changes in woman’s condition in some one particular during 
the last fifty years. And after this upon the dimness there 
shone out one after another, the names of noble women like 
Mary Lyon, Maria Mitchell, Emma Willard and many others 
whose influence has been felt upon all progress, but who 
have passed away. Upon the shadows and the silence broke 
Madame Sterling’s voice in Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” 
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And when this was over, as with one voice, the whole audi- 
ence sang softly, “Auld Lang Syne.” 

And last, but not least, should be mentioned the greet- 
ings that poured ina shower of telegrams and letters from 
every section of the country, and many from over the sea. 
These expressions, not only personal congratulation for Mrs. 
Stanton, but utterances of gladness for the progress in 
woman’s life and thought, for the conditions so much better 
already than in the past, and for the great hope for the 
future, would make of themselves a most interesting and 
wonderful chapter, unfortunately altogether beyond the 
limits of our space. Among them may be mentioned letters 
frora Lord and Lady Aberdeen, from Lady Henry Somerset 
and Frances E. Willard, from Canon Wilberforce and many 
others, including an address from thirty members of the 
family of John Bright, headed by his brother, the Right 
Honorable Jacob Bright; a beautifully engrossed address, 
on parchment, from the National Woman Suffrage Society 
of Scotland, an address from the London Women’s Fran- 
chise League, and a cablegram from the Bristol, England, 
Women’s Liberal Association; a letter from the Women’s 
Rights Society of Finland, signed by its president, Baroness 
Gripenberg of Helsingfors; telegrams from the California 
Suffrage Pioneers, and others from the Chicago Woman’s 
Club; from the Toledo and Ohio Woman’s Suffrage Society, 
from the son of the Rev. Dr. William Ellery Channing, 
and a telegram and letter from citizens and societies of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., accompanied with flowers and a hand- 
some piece of silver. There were letters from Hon. Oscar 
S. Straus, ex-minister to Turkey, Miss Ellen Terry, Professor 
D. Cady Eaton of Yale University, and scores of others. An 
address was received from the Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Utah, accompanied by a beautiful oxidized silver 
ballot-box; and from the Shaker women of monet Lebanon 
came an ode. 

Numerous organizations and societies, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, wished to have their names placed on 
record as in fullest sympathy with the movement. Many 
organizations were present in a body, and one was re- 
minded, by the variety and beauty of the decorations of 
their boxes, of the Venetian Carnival, as the occupants 
gazed down from amid the silken banners and the flowers, 
upon the throng below. 

The whole occasion was indeed a unique festival, unique 
in its presentation, as well as in its purpose, plan, character 
and spirit. No woman present could fail to be impressed 
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with what we owe to the women of the past, and especially 
to this one woman who was the honored guest of the 
occasion. And no young woman could desire to forget 
the picture of this aged form as, leaning upon her staff, 
Mrs. Stanton spoke to the great audience, as she has spoken 
hundreds of times before in legislative halls, and wherever 
her word could influence the popular sentiment in favor 
of justice and freedom for all mankind. 

No words about her could be as eloquent as her own, 
uttered at the close of a life the profound significance and 
influence of which can hardly be written. At the 
jubilee that will come at the end of the next half-century, 
when the things she dreamed of shall be living realities, the 
things she lived and strove for be the everyday experience, 
will be revealed her true place and rank among the leaders 
of her time. 





IS WOMAN EMBODIED OBSTRUCTION? 


BY HELEN CAMPBELI 


It may be objected by the readers of the ARENA, that 
the above title hardly covers the ground expected in an 
article on coéperation on which I am asked to give my view 
with its special bearing on women. Asa student of general 
conditions for women, from that of the wage-earner in 
factory or shop or any of the myriad avenues of earning 
now open, to that of the wageless but no less hard-working 
farmer’s wife, in lonely New England hill town and on 
lonelier western prairie, I have formed my own opinion 
as to how far women are ready for the type of progress in- 
volved in genuine coéperation, and it will have its own place 
before my portion of space is filled. In the meantime, 
I propose to give one on the same subject, which took form 
unexpectedly to all concerned, and produced an excitement 
from which the listeners of that day have not yet fully re- 
covered. 

It was in a well-known woman’s club not far from one 
of the great centres, and a hundred women or so had been 
devoting the afternoon to a summary of woman’s progress, 
congratulating themselves that in all fields an open way 
lay before her; four hundred trades at her option and 
artistic and professional life receiving each year a larger 
and larger number of recruits. Name after name came up, 
and for each was some soft and silky word, the apparently 
very honest feeling of admiration and good will. 

A stranger sat in the background, a woman in middle life, 
with a benevolent face, and eyes in which the kindliness was 
mingled with gleams of humor that came and went swiftly. 
It was the face of a woman who had lived, and to whom wide 
experience had brought the power of cool, dispassionate 
judgment of this problem of living. Her lips had curled 
now and then, the sarcasm followed instantly by a smile 
that meant compassion certainly; though why should com- 
passion be in order of that assembly of comfortable, well-to- 
do women? 

“Friends,” she said, suddenly rising to her feet as a 
pause came in the proceedings, “I am a stranger, yet I am 
certain that some of you know me. I am ”; and she 
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gave a name so familiar that a general stir of interest went 
through the assembly. “I want the right to speak to you 
for a few moments if I may.” 

“We shall be only too happy to hear any word you have 
for us,” said the president, and folded her hands expec- 
tantly. 

“In all the congratulations the afternoon has held,” be- 
gan the speaker, “there has been a note now and then of 
sorrow and dismay at the disabilities that still hedge about 
the woman in trades. Nobody has gone back of the present 
era or asked how it is that for thousands of years she let 
every industry that had belonged to her pass into the hands 
of man, and is but just beginning to reclaim her natural 
activities. We know if we read any study of prehistoric 
times, like Tylor’s ‘Primitive Culture’ or Mason’s ‘Woman’s 
Place in Primitive Culture’—the latest word on this sub- 
ject—that all arts and trades began with her. Read 
Drummond’s chapter in his ‘Ascent of Man,’ on “The Evo- 
lution of a Mother,’ and you will see how this must have 
been inevitable. To make things better for the child was 
the instinct of all mothers then as now. One by one, arts 
and industries developed because of its needs, and as they 
developed passed into the hands of man, who, from a hunt- 
ing and fighting animal only, was gradually taking on civil- 
ized characteristics, and discovering not only how to do 
things better, but now to do them more easily. So far as 
invention has a history, it is always the man who forces 
the woman to give up her heavy stones for grinding and try 
the mill; to use an improved loom, to accept the cook-stove 
instead of the open fire and its back-breaking system of 
crane and pots, the sewing machine instead of the needle; 
in short, all modern conveniences. 

“What woman has done with the sewing machine she 
has done with most other inventions for her benefit—turned 
them into new instruments of torture. The sewing machine 
has enabled her to put a hundred tucks where once she 
put three, and every garment is made to hold a wilderness 
of stitching. Complication and always more and more 
complication. has become the order of living, and labor- 
saving inventions crowd houses, and demand a new form of 
skilled labor to take care of them. 

“From the beginning of homes or workshops, women have 
steadfastly labored at complication and men at simplifica- 
tion. The fact that a man is successful in business means 
that he knows how to adapt means to ends. His office is a 
model of compactness; everything at hand that can make 
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work swift and easy. In every trade, the worker, as dentist 
or carpenter, has his tools in perfect order and arranged 
close at hand so that every motion will tell. The kitchen 
of a dining car or of a great ocean-liner is a model of con- 
densed convenience. And while the man worker in these 
lines is condensing his space and making every step and 
stroke tell, the woman worker in the same field has only 
in scattered instances planned to the same ends, but goes 
on in the old helter-skelter fashion. Day by day life com- 
plicates. The daily paper brings the ends of the earth to 
our door. We must learn the lesson that all mankind is 
one, whether we will or no. More work to be done; less 
and less time to do it in. Complexity is the law of being 
for this complex creature we call man, nor do I believe 
that a return to primitive simplicity is either possible or 
desirable. Men have found out many inventions. They 
have not yet found out how to make their uses a unit and 
let all share the benefit alike. 

“You wonder what I am driving at. It i the terrible 
waste of force that modern housekeeping represents—waste 
not only in expenditure, but in results. Each kitchen has 
its Moloch in the cook-stove, the. shrine before which ‘a 
passing train of hired girls’ incessantly does homage. The 
coal that cooks for six could as well cook for sixty. The 
anguish of the wash-day, the weekly martyrdom of the 
housekeeper, has no more place under the civilized roof 
than the weaving of cloth or the salting and curing of 
meats. For the poor it is an even more wasteful system, 
since they must buy in quantities so small that they pay 
double and treble the sum the article is worth. ‘We have 
no time for anything,’ is the cry of all women, yet not one 
of you is willing to submit to the personal trouble that 
might be involved in a new experiment, or to work out for 
the world, as it must be worked out, all that belongs to this 
business of coéperation. Every sign of the times shows 
that it must come. It is part of every great business; it 
is the secret of success in trusts and combinations of every 
order. 

“IT do not ask anyone to give up the home. That is no 
part of coéperation. But it is time that this business of 
cooking and cleaning for humanity should be transferred to 
the hands of experts. The woman will still find occupation 
in genuinely caring for her family, teaching and training 
as to-day she cannot. As to cooking, the kind which too 
many of us have been made to know is warranted to 
kill and not to cure. The kitchen is not an essential part 
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of the home. But the codperative kitchen and laundry, 
no matter on how simple a scale, mean not only more time 
for the higher aspects of living but more money to spend 
in real things. Living, as we get it in our isolated, in- 
dividual system, is organized waste and destruction; and 
women who oppose and refuse to even listen to rational 
talk as to’ possibilities, what are they but organized ob 
struction? This is a bomb in your midst. I see it in your 
faces. You would vote for any suggestion under heaven 
rather than a deep and earnest consideration of the real 
place of coéperation. 

“The preciousness of home? I know all about it. You 
women with comfortable homes forget that you represent 
only a fraction of the myriad to whose homes only the hard 
side of life comes. The tenement house home is a torture 
chamber, and the kitchen of the farmer’s wife no less so. 

“Objection? A thousand if you choose, but not one that 
cannot be met and made to change its face. 

“T have heard women say with a gasp, ‘It does look as if 
we should have to come to codperation, and how awful it 
is!’ Awful? Yes, as the angel of death is called awful 
till we find that its coming is deliverance into the larger 
life. Precisely so with this business of coéperation. Till 
you have tried it you know nothing of its real meaning, and 
once tried you will marvel that you delayed so long. And 
so, as I have listened I have longed that you should at 
least study the meaning of the word, and see if your way 
into all that you crave does not lie in this path and no 
other. You have had almost a generation now of study 
and of all that has come in with the woman’s club. That 
has been all right. But now you are beginning to think 
of something beside mere literary and artistic questions. 
You admit that there are problems, and of them all not one 
is greater or more compelling than this, as to how our 
system of living for ourselves, for our poor, may be bettered. 
And the thinker knows that this one word holds it all, and 
waits for women to put away the inertia that is part of 
their life, it would seem, and think till they can work, and 
work till the way is clear, and coéperation is the simple, 
natural, heaven-ordained method of life. I beg you to 
think of it.” 

The speaker paused and looked around—a look that 
seemed to hold a sort of divine compulsion—then sat down 
and for a moment closed her eyes and bent her head almost 
-as if in prayer. Then she smiled, for the eyes met hers 
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blankly, and only here and there was there token of 
sympathy or approval. 

“I said they were organized obstruction,” she murmured, 
and gave cheerful attention to the remaining proceedings, 
which included a vote of thanks for her protest, but no 
suggestion to pursue the subject. 

In every woman’s club in the United States, the members’ 
chat before the programme opens turns on the terrors of 
domestic service and the problems hedging about all house- 
keeping. When it turns on the real way out and how to 
find it, the human race will be by that much nearer the mil- 
lennium. Till then, why should I not agree with my friend 
and make my own the title I have chosen, since, till that 
day dawns, woman stands, and must stand, as “organized 
obstruction”? 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF AMERICA’S 
SEVEN GREAT POETS. 


Part III. 


I. Some Personat REMINISCENCES OF WHITTIER, WITH OB- 
SERVATIONS ON HIS RELIGIOUS ViEWws, BY ReEv. 
CuRISTOPHER CorFrin HussEy. 


There are friendships which do not depend upon length 
of acquaintance or frequency of meeting. Such was that 
which existed between the poet Whittier and myself. Be- - 
ing, like him, a member by birth of the Society of Friends, 
and admiring him through his poems, yet we had no per- 
sonal intercourse prior to the summer of 1859, when we were 
both in attendance at the Friends’ yearly meeting at New- 
port. 

The condition of the Society at that time created unusual 
interest, and acquaintance would ripen rapidly between a 
thinker like Whittier and a minister in the Society, espe- 
cially if the two were in sympathy on the questions in agita- 
tion. The Friends had never been a theological people; 
personal righteousness and obedience to the divine light had 
from the first been the cardinal points of belief and preach- 
ing. About the year 1825, under the leadership of an in- 
fluential minister, this doctrine of the inner light was given 
increased prominence. This led to a division of the body in 
America. As is the result of all separations, the divided 
bodies grew apart. What proved to be the somewhat 
smaller party were called Hicksites; the other body became 
gradually known as the Orthodox. In New England the 
latter were so largely in preponderance that virtually no 
separation took place, and so all who were members there 
found themselves, whatever their personal sympathies, 
allied with Orthodox Friends. 

Such were the conditions at the time of my first meeting 
with Whittier, and partly because of this our friendship 
commenced, as it continued, on the religious side of life 
mostly. The Orthodox leaning was on the increase in New 
England, and there were in attendance at this yearly meet- 
ing prominent ministers who brought out extreme forms of 
Calvinistic doctrine, which were extremely trying to 
Whittier as to many others. 
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On the last evening of the meeting’s sitting he and I 
talked long, and he gave a full expression of dissent from 
the prevailing tendencies. 

I said that I saw no way as a minister but to leave the 
Society. 

He quickly replied, “No, thee must not; this is not legiti- 
mate Quakerism ; it will pass over.” 

“T fear not,” I replied. 

It was near midnight when we parted. 

Years after, alluding to this conversation he said, “Thy 
fears were a truer prophecy than my hopes.” 

After several years, during which we knew comparatively 
little of each other, I was driving with my family to Hamp- 
ton, and took Amesbury as-our stopping-place for the night. 
After tea, accompanied by my daughter, I called on my old 
friend. In becoming the regular incumbent of a pulpit, I 
had put myself in a position heretical to an old-time Quaker. 
I said to the servant, “I will not send my name; say, an old 
friend.” As Whittier came into the study, I remembered 
my change from the dress in which he had always seen me, 
and as he paused an instant, I said, “Does thee know me, 
John?’* “To be sure, I know thee”; and in his own hearty 
way, and with loving words of welcome, he caused all fears 
of what years of change might have wrought to vanish, and 
we were one again in spirit launched on a delightful talk. 
As we rose to leave, my daughter drew from its concealment 
her autograph album, saying, “I have so often heard my 
father speak of thee, and have so loved thy poems, that I 
have a favor to ask of thee.” “I know what it is, pass it 
along”; and stepping to his desk, he wrote: 


Faith shares the future’s promise. Love’s 
Self offering is a triumph won; 

And each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun. 


After this we met as frequently as circumstances allowed. 
On one occasion, accompanied by a valued friend who had 
much desired to meet Whittier, I went to the old family 
house of “Snow-5oeund” fame. It was an ideal day for such 
a visit. 

All day the gusty north wind bore 

The loosening drift its breath before, 

Low circling round its southern zone 

The sun through dazzling snow mist shone. 





* Friends do not use the term Mr. and Mrs. in addressing one another, but either 
ban > first name or say friend, a custom that Mr. Whittier and myself always re- 
ne , 
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We saw the chamber where the poet tells of his sleeping 
in boyhood. 


Within our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared 
With now and then a ruder shock 
Which made our very bedsteads rock; 
But sleep stole on as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new. 


We stood by the great fireplace where, 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 

In baffied rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 

The frost line back with tropic heat. 


On our return to Whittier’s study, I asked him if the 
group of which the poem speaks were all real characters, 
and if any were left now. “Yes, they were real characters, 
but I, alone, am left”; adding, with pathos, “And that is the 
penalty of living to be old.” Encouraged by questions, he 
talked on of several of the group. 


Our mother while she turned the wheel, 
Or run the new-knit stocking heel, 

Told how the Indian horde came down, 
At midnight on Cocheco town. 


Of the sister whose early loss he deeply felt, 


As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean. 
Upon the motley braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large sweet asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of paradise. 


Next, the dear Aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dream I see and hear, 

The sweetest woman ever fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who lonely, homeless, not the less 

Found peace in love's unselfishness. 


And so we talked on. At length the afternoon, all too 
short, was spent. As we were about to leave, our friend 
was called from the room a moment. In his absence my 
companion said, “I much want Mr. Whittier’s autograph, 
but I hesitate about asking for it.” I said, “I will open the 
way.” The response was hearty. Stepping to the desk, the 
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following sentiment was written and is cherished as ua 
precious memento. 


For whatsoever here is wrong, I crave 
Forgiveness; and if aught be found 
Of tiower or healing leaf where weeds abound, 
Let me not rudely claim 
As mine the gifts the Heavenly Father gave, 
Nor, without guilty shame, 
From undeservéd blessings frame 
A heathen altar for the idol Fame! 


The next meeting with my poet friend that is prominent in 
memory was on a summer Sabbath day. I was stopping 
with my family near Amesbury and proposed to attend 
meeting there, learning that Whittier was at home. As we 
drew near the meeting house, we overtook him, and step- 
ping from my carriage I took his arm and we went into 
meeting together. After a little time of silence—once the 
prevailing habit of Friends, and always beautiful—there 
was speaking. I took part in it, quoting, as I closed, from 
one of Whittier’s poems. I saw he was moved, and when 
he and I were walking to his house, he said, “Surely the 
Lord sent thee to us to-day.” I quote this because of the 
significance of his way of putting it; it was in accordance 
with the Friends’ idea that the spring of all true ministry is 
not in the preacher himself, but in the power of the divine 
Spirit. The most I ever heard in my boyhood of comment 
on preaching was, “Friend B———— was favored to-day.” 

Years have passed since that summer’s day, but the 
fragrance of the hour of quiet worship, of the walk to the 
poet’s study, of the few moments passed there, and of the 
impressive parting can never be lost. 

There was the secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair, 
And beauty’s gracious providence 
Refreshed us unaware. 

It is the case sometimes that we most reveal ourselves 
without the use of words. An instance of this occurred 
with my friend, the significance of which caused it to be 
remembered. We were attending a Friends’ quarterly 
meeting, when a minister who was an extremist in the 
modern Quaker evangelical tendencies said: “Friends, 
it is not by obedience to an inward light, as so many 
amongst us have been saying, but by faith in the 
atoning blood of Christ shed on Calvary, that we are 
to be saved.” The utterance was so at variance with 
the accepted belief of Friends, and so shocked my 
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friend, that half unconsciously he turned to me and by a 
slight touch telegraphed his pained dissent. It is but just 
to say that the meeting was redeemed near its close to a 
more spiritual and more genuinely Quaker attitude by an 
eloquent woman preacher, a much loved cousin of Whit- 
tier’s, with whom and her valued companion his spirit was 
in close sympathy to the end of his life. This little incident 
spoke clearly as to Whitier’s doctrinal position. 

Memory lingers most deeply over the meetings with my 
friend during the last summer of his life. He was staying 
at Hampton Falls. I, with my family, was at Little Boar’s 
Head, a few miles away, “the sweetest spot,” my friend said 
to me, “of all the New Hampshire coast.” We met several 
times during that fortnight. Previously, I had been to all 
the spots in that vicinity made famous by Whittier’s poems 
or by his ancestry. I had been to the site of the house of 
Christopher Hussey, from whom, notwithstanding some late 
genealogical confusion, he traced his lineage, his mother be- 
ing a Hussey. I had visited the house, still well preserved 
and showing its original comparative magnificence, which 
was the scene of his poem, “The Old Wife and the New.” I 
had traced from Great Boar’s Head 


Rivermouth rocks [which] are fair to see, 
By dawn or sunset shone across, 


and also the river which comes winding down, 


From salt sea meadows and uplands brown. 


I had been shown where the reputed witch of the locality, 
Goody Cole, “sat by her door, her wheel awhirl,” as the ill- 
fated party rounded the point. 

I had stood where the first meeting house stood to which 
that party, wrecked by the sudden squall, were brought for 
burial. 


Solemn it was in that old day, 

In Hampton town and its log-built church, 
As side by side the coffins lay, 

And the mourners stood in aisle and porch. 


These localities acquired a deepened interest from Whit- 
tier’s explanations, but memory dwells most fondly on the 
conversation of the last interview. There was no intima- 
tion of its being the last, but the coming event seemed to 
cast its shadow upon us. ‘All I had known of my friend’s 
theological position had come to me in a fragmentary way, 
never by any approach to discussion, and now when the con- 
versation had led up to it, I said: 
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“John, does thee remember what thee once said to me on 
the doctrine of immortality?” 

“No, what was it?” 

“[ do not positively assert immortality. I do not reason 
about it or try to prove it, but I perfectly trust that there is 
a life beyond—more spiritual than this and of more perfect 
adjustments—because [ entirely believe that the Power 
which placed us here, and is over all life, is one of perfect 
justice and love.” 

No one could be farther than Whittier from applying to 
himself any sectarian name. The nearest approach to this 
I ever knew was on that afternoon. We had been express- 
ing views in which we were united, much at variance with 
those popularly called evangelical, when, as a sort of sum- 
ming up he said: 

“Well, they say of thee and me we are Unitarians.” 

It came to me to say, as I rose and took his hand, “Thee 
cannot know how much we who are so often called to speak 
a word of comfort are indebted to thee for ‘The Eternal 
Goodness,’ or how priceless a legacy thee would have left to 
the world if thee had written nothing else.” 

And so we parted. I had asked Whittier where I could 
procure his “Margaret Smith’s Journal.” 

“Thee will find it in the last edition of my prose works.” 

A few days after I went to Boston for it. I had known of 
my friend’s illness, and as I passed I saw the bulletin an- 
nouncing his death. It was a shock, but there quickly arose 
a sense of victory and of gratitude for such a noble life with 
such a peaceful ending. And his words came to me: 

And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

On all great questions of belief there is a desire for the 
support of leading thinkers which inheres in human nature 
and may be helpful, while it is liable to be pushed too far. 
Such seems to have been the case in some minds with regard 
to our friend, a man whom all would have liked to own as a 
companion in the realm of religious thought. That he 
could ever be classed as evangelical, using that word in its 
popular acceptance, would seem strange to any who knew 
the complexion of his inner life. Although outspoken and 
fearless in the declaration of his opinions, as his prose 
works show, as well as his earlier poems, which stirred the 
hearts of thousands in the great anti-slavery struggle, no 
one would be less likely than he to engage in dispute on 
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speculative questions, or to state his convictions in the lan- 
guage of theological controversy. One who dwelt so near 
as he to the divine centre of light and love could not but be 
in sympathy with what was spiritual, broad, and progres- 
sive. He was not a contender for forms or a promulgator 
of doctrine, but his religious position was clearly defined to 
himself and to those who best knew him. 

His poem, “The Eternal Goodness,” has brought comfort 
to uncounted numbers, and almost more than anything else 
he wrote it brings out his religious position, especially when 
read in the light of an interesting bit of history concerning 
it which was told me by an intimate friend of his. 

His poem, “The Two Angels,” had appeared. It is a strik- 
ing denial of the doctrine of unending suffering and an 
assertion of the final prevalence of divine love. Some of his 
Quaker friends were uneasy with this and expostulated 
with him. “The Eternal Goodness” was his reply. By 
knowing this circumstance the value of the poem is 
enhanced. 

O Friends, with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 


Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument; 
Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds; 

Against the words you bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


* * * * > 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groans and travail-cries 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


* * * . - 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


In closing these familiar recollections of one so highly 
esteemed and loved, I cannot forego the temptation of quot- 
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ing these lines from the tribute to him by his long-time 
friend. Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


In the brave records of our earlier time 

A hero’s deeds thy generous soul inspired, 
And many a legend, told in ringing rhyme, 

The youthful soul with high resolve has fired. 


Not thine to lean on priesthood’s broken reed; 
No barriers caged thee in a bigot’s fold; 
Did zealots ask to syllable thy creed, 
Thou saidst “Our Father,” and thy creed was told. 


Best loved and saintliest of our singing train, 
Earth’s noblest tributes to thy name belong. 

A lifelong record closed without a stain, 
A blameless memory shrined in deathless song. 


II. Bryant, tHe Poet-Pouitician, sy F. B. Sansorn. 


Although a reader of Bryant’s poetry ever since I can 
remember, and of his newspaper, the New York Evening 
Post, for many years, my acquaintance with him was but 
slight, and that in his old age. It was partly on philan- 
thropic and partly on political ground that we met; for he 
contributed, at my request, a letter to be read at the me- 
morial service for his friend and mine, Dr. Howe, of Boston, 
in 1876; and a little earlier we had both spoken at a cele- 
bration of the centenary of Adam Smith’s great book, in 
favor of freer trade. This was a policy Bryant had long 
advocated, as indeed the New England Federalists often 
did in the first decades of this century. What attracted 
my notice at this public dinner in New York, where Bryant 
presided, was his nonchalance, when, not having his speech 
well in memory, he coolly pulled his manuscript from his 
coat-pocket and read it to us. He was then an impressive 
figure, with his snowy hair and beard; but I found less of 
the poet in his bearing and conversation than I had fancied. 
My friend and housemate, Ellery Channing, himself a poet, 
and who often met Bryant at Lenox or New York, half a 
century ago, has compared his appearance then to a thriving 
carpenter’s aspect, as he went to his morning’s work or re- 
turned from it at noon or night. Indeed Bryant, though a 
true poet, was quite as much politician as bard; and this his 
life-story shows, though most of us have forgotten it. 

He was the son and grandson of New England Federal- 
ists of the Adams or Hamilton type—country doctors, too, 
who in Massachusetts were apt to be men of political prom- 
inence and pronounced opinions. His father, Dr. Peter 
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Bryant, of Cummington, though fond of French literature, 
and himself speaking the French language (learned dur- 
ing captivity in Mauritius as ship’s surgeon, in 1795-6), was 
sharply opposed to President Jefferson, who was charged 
(falsely) with being at the head of a French party in Amer- 
ica, and denounced as a friend and tool of Bonaparte. 
Brought up in the midst of such political animosities, 
William Cullen Bryant’s poetic temperament precociously 
turned him into a rhymester against the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the head of the great 
party with which, for thirty of his most active years, Mr. 
Bryant afterwards connected himself. At the age of 
thirteen the boy was found by his father to have composed 
these lines, of mingled bombast and scurrility, addressed 
in 1807 to the president of the United States: 


And thou, the scorn of every patriot name, 
Thy country’s ruin and thy council’s shame! 
Poor servile thing! derision of the brave! 
Who erst from Tarleton fled to Carter’s cave; 
Thou who, when menaced by perfidious Gaul, 
Didst prostrate to her whiskered minion fall; 
And when our cash her empty bags supplied, 
Didst meanly strive the foul disgrace to hide: 
Go, wretch, resign the presidential chair, 
Disclose thy secret measures, foul or fair; 

Go search with curious eye for hornéd frogs 
’Mid the wild waste of Louisianian bogs; 

Or, where Ohio rolls his turbid stream, 

Dig for huge bones, thy glory and thy theme. 


With this imitation of Pope and Campbell, Bryant’s 
Federalist father, then a member of the Massachusetts gen- 
eral court, was so delighted that he bade his son goon. The 
result was a poem of more than five hundred lines, which 
Dr. Bryant carried to Boston, and got printed under the 
title of “The Embargo, or Sketches of the Times; a Satire 
by a Youth of Thirteen.” It sold well among the angry 
merchants of Boston and reached a second edition in 1809, 
when some shorter pieces were added—an “Ode to Connecti- 
cut River,” “The Spanish Revolution” (against Napoleon), 
etc., among which was a translation of Horace’s Ode XXII 
of the First Book (/nteger vitae, scelerisque purus). 

As time went on, and he began to study law, first among 
the hills of Hampshire County and then at Bridgewater, 
where his grandfather still lived and practised medicine, 
Bryant disclosed still more partisan sentiments, always 
with a poetic or imaginative turn inspiring him. Fancying 
that the road to success in law would be long and doubt- 
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ful—as in fact it was, so that he gave it up, in after years, 
for literature and journalism—he joined a volunteer militia 
company in Plymouth County (or proposed to) and tried to 
get a military appointment from the Federal governor of 
Massachusetts. The future army in which he hoped for 
a commission was intended, in the eyes of the hot Federal- 
ists, young and old, for ultimate service against Madison 
and the national authority. Of thig revolutionary scheme, 
Bryant leaves us in no manner of doubt, for he wrote to his 
father, Oct. 10, 1814: 


The force now to be organized may not be altogether employed 
against a foreign enemy; it may become necessary to wield it against 
an intestine foe in the defence of dearer rights than those which are 
endangered in a contest with Great Britain [with which we were then at 
war]. If we create a standing army of our own, if we take into our own 
hands the public revenue (for these things are contemplated in the 
answer to the governor’s message), we so far throw off our allegiance 
to the general government, we disclaim its control, and revert to an in- 
dependent empire. If we proceed in the manner in which we have - 
begun, and escape a civil war, it will probably be because the adminis- 
tration is awed by our strength from attempting our subjection. By 
increasing that strength, therefore, we shall lessen the probability of 
bloodshed. . . . If I should enter into the service of the state, I should 
procure the means of present support; I should then come into the 
world with my excessive bashfulness and rusticity rubbed off by a mil- 
itary life, which polishes and improves the manners more than any 
other method in the world. 


Here, then, was the disunion plot of Timothy Pickering 
and the Connecticut Federalists (for which, in 1804, they 
had secured, as they thought, the coédperation of Aaron 
Burr) brought to a practical issue by the ill-success of Mad- 
ison and Monroe in carrying on war with England; and here 
was the headlong poet, not yet twenty, planning a military 
career for himself, in the establishment of Federal control 
of the government, or else of a separate confederacy—ex- 
actly what Calhoun planned for South Carolina in 1832, 
and what Jefferson Davis carried out in 1861. Older men 
were at work in the same mad way, and the famous Hart- 
ford Convention, which met Dec. 15, 1814, was expected 
to frame the timbers of a new northern confederacy. But 
that body shrank from the task, and young Bryant defends 
them, in a letter to his older brother, from the charge of 
having failed to do anything: 

They have publicly proclaimed the terms on which depends the con- 
tinuance of the Union; they have solemnly demanded of the national 
government that the rights taken from them should be restored, and 
barriers erected against future abuses of authority. Next June will be 
time enough to tell the world that the original compact between the 
states is dissolved. 
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There is much similarity between this action of the New 
England Federalists in 1814, and that of the Democratic 
party in 1864, when, after nominating General McClellan 
for president against Lincoln, they demanded peace with 
the Confederacy, as the Federalists had demanded peace 
with England. Jackson destroyed the fine English army 
at New Orleans, a few weeks after young Bryant wrote, 
just as Sherman captwred Atlanta in 1864, and destroyed 
Hood’s rebel army. With peace, soon after, in each case, 
came great public abhorrence of the Hartford Convention 
Federalists and the McClellan Democrats. Both had 
sinned against the strong American sense of nationality; 
and they ceased to wield political power for twenty years. 

Bryant seems to have taken the lesson to heart, and when 
he next appears in politics, it is upon new issues, and in the 
ranks of the party he had so hotly opposed. About 1820, 
in company with the Sedgwicks of Berkshire, where he then 
lived, and some years afterward in New York, he came 
forward as the advocate of free trade, against the new 
“American system” of high tariff announced by Henry 
Clay and the manufacturers of New England and the Mid- 
dle States. By this time the poet-politician had become a 
convert to the policy of his boyish aversion, Jefferson, and 
believed that “the world is governed too much”; that the 
true business of government is to leave as much a8 possible 
to private initiative, and to foster and depend on the 
growth of individualism, whether in church or state. These 
institutions were united in New England during Bryant’s 
boyhood, but his father had felt the impulse of what a 
friend calls “devout free-thinking,” and had become a Chan- 
ning Unitarian. The son took the same view; for liberal- 
ism in religion is congenial to poets, and closely connected 
with liberal politics. Moreover, the personality of Jackson 
and Van Buren, the leaders of the Democracy in 1828, was 
attractive to young literary men like Bryant, Bancroft, and 
Hawthorne; of their party, too, were Irving and Cooper, 
then the greatest names in our literature. Bryant, in the 
Evening Post, soon uniting his fortunes with William Leg- 
gett, became the chief journalistic advocate of Jackson’s 
radical measures, and supported Benton and Van Buren 
in their courageous efforts to give the country a sound 
currency. 

From his convictions in favor of a low tariff and a metal- 
lic currency Bryant never departed, and when President 
Lincoln and Secretary Chase asked Congress to make gov- 
- ernment paper money (the “greenback”) a legal tender in- 
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stead of gold and silver, the Evening Post opposed the plan, 
and declared, what the event has since justified, that no 
such measure was needed, and that it would work the 
country harm in the future. Nearly thirty years before, Mr. 
Bryant had pointed out that extreme speculation in lands 
might cause such inflation of the currency as to cause many 
failures and derange our whole financial system—as it did. 

Even more than this was the Evening Post, sixty years 
ago, in line with the development of our latest politics. 
With his friend Leggett, he sided with the multitude against 
the powerful merchants, bankers, and capitalists, against 
whom Jackson and Benton carried on their long warfare 
in regard to the banks and the government. The interests 
of labor were seen to be directly involved in that struggle; 
as they are now in the contest with trusts, monopolies, rail- 
road rings, and the vast combinations of capital which have 
labor at their mercy, and, under pretence of holding wages 
up, really have forced down (by their large profits on capi- 
tal, and the high prices thence resulting) the “living wage” 
of the laborer. 

So when anti-slavery agitation grew warm, Bryant, in 
accord with true Democracy, but in frequent antagonism 
with his political party, refused to condemn the agitation, 
and denounced the mobs in New York and Boston which 
broke up abolition meetings. He also opposed the annex- 
ation of Texas, and united with his friend Van Buren in the 
revoit of 1848 against the two old parties. It is true that, 
like Van Buren, he afterwards went back to the Demo- 
crats, and supported Franklin Pierce in 1852; but that 
was his last act of party fealty. He soon joined effectively 
in the formation of the Republican party of 1865, and was 
a firm supporter of the war for the Union and of the eman- 
cipation of the slaves as a war measure. 

The earliest manifestation of his devotion to the cause 
of liberty struggling against oppression was his youthful 
sympathy for the Greeks in their war with the Turks, and 
for the Italian liberals and the friends of constitutional 
government in Spain and Spanish America. In these mat- 
ters he was in accord with most of our countrymen, who 
favored every movement to throw off the yoke which the 
Holy Alliance and European kings in general had imposed 
on mankind after the world-struggle of Napoleon’s wars. 
Much of his poetry turns on this conflict between power 
and freedom, and in his poem “America” he points out the 
true mission of our country among the nations, and has 
given expression to the sentiment of his whole life: 
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AMERICA. 


O Mother of a mighty race, 

Yet lovely in thy youthful grace! 

The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 

Admire and hate thy blooming years. 
With words of shame 

And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 


Ay, let them rail — those haughty ones, 

While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 

‘They do not know how loved thou art, 

How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and thy foe. 


They know not, in their hate and pride, 

What virtues with thy children bide; 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 

Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades: 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by grove and glen. 


What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

By thy lone rivers of the West; 

How faith is kept, and truth revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared, 
In woodland homes, 

And where the ocean border foams. 


There’s freedom at thy gates and rest 

For earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer, toil and bread. 
Power, at thy bounds, 

Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 


O fair young mother! on thy brow 

Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 

Deep in the brightness of thy skies 

The thronging years in glory rise, 
And as they fleet, 

Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


Thine eye, with every coming hour, 

Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower; 

And when thy sisters, elder-born, 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 
Before thine eye, 

Upon their lips. the taunt shall die. 





THE UTOPIA OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Part II, 


In viewing the religious toleration of Sir Thomas More 
at the time he wrote “Utopia” we are impressed with the 
noble and grandly humane spirit evinced by this prophet 
of a lofty civilization, when on the summit—when the 
God within swayed his soul and cast out fear. But, turning 
from these pages, glowing with a tolerance so far in ad- 
vance of his time, to the story of the life of Sir Thomas 
More in after years, while lord chancellor of the realm, and 
ihere noting his intolerance, we are painfully reminded 
of the frailty of human nature and the liability of sensitive 
or impressionable minds to be swayed by human thought 
when strong prejudices are aroused. The noblest natures 
are not impregnable if they for a moment lose sight of that 
basic principle of civilization which we call the Golden 
Rule. 

Regarding Utopia we are informed: 

There be divers kinds of religion in sundry parts of the Island and 
divers parts of every city. Some worship for God, the Sun, some, the 
moon, some, some other of the planets. There be those that give wor- 
ship to a man that was once of excellent virtue or of famous glory. But 
the most and the wisest part believe that there is a certain Godly Power 
unknown, everlasting, incomprehensible, inexplicable, far above the capac- 
ity and reach of man’s wit, dispersed throughout all the world, not in big- 
ness but in virtue and power. Him they call Father of all. To Him 


alone they attribute the beginnings, the increasings, the proceedings, 
the changes, and the ends of all things. 


The enlightened views of the founder of this Common- 
wealth and his aversion to violence and the spirit of hatred 
always liable to arise among men where dogmatic theology 
prevails is thus set forth: 


For King Utopus, even at the first beginning, hearing that the inhabi- 
tants of the land were before his coming thither at continual dissen- 
sions and strife among themselves because of their religion, made a 
decree that it should be lawful for every man to favor and follow what 
religion he would, and that he might do the best he could to bring 
others to his opinion so that he did it peaceably, gently, quietly, and 
soberly, without haste and contentions, rebuking and inveighing against 
others. If he could not by fair and gentle speech induce them into his 
opinion, yet he should use no kind of violence and refrain from unpleas- 
ant and seditious words. 
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The ideas of King Utopus on religion were far broader 
than the popular opinions or current views throughout 
Christian Europe at the time when More wrote, as will be 
seen from the following: 


Whereof he durst define and determine nothing unadvisedly, as 
doubting whether God desiring manifold and divers sorts of honor 
would inspire sundry men with sundry kinds of religion, and this sureiy 
be thought a point of arrogant presumption to compel all others by 
violence and threatening to agree to the same as thou believest to be 
true. Furthermore, though there be one religion which alone is true 
and others vain and superstitious, yet did he well foresee that the truth of 
its own power would at the last issue out and come to the light. But if 
contentions and debates be continually indulged in, as the worst men 
be most obstinate and stubborn, he perceived that then the best and 
holiest religion would be trodden underfoot and destroyed by most vain 
superstitions. Therefore all this matter he left undiscussed and gave 
to every man free liberty to choose and believe what he would. 


It is sad indeed that the illustrious author did not cling 
to these wise precepts when he rose to the first place 
under the throne of England. Once indeed we see the 
spirit of intolerance flash forth in Sir Thomas More’s de- 
scription of religious views prevalent throughout Utopia; 
once we see his lack of faith in the power of truth; once 
his loyalty to freedom in thought, justice, and wisdom is 
found limping on a crutch, and that is in the following pas- 
sage relating to atheists: 


He (King Utopus) earnestly charged them that no man should con- 
ceive so vile and base an opinion of the dignity of man’s nature as to 
think that the souls do die and perish with the body, or that the world 
is not governed by divine Providence. Him that be of contrary opinion 
they count not in the number of men, as one that has abased the high 
nature of the soul to the vileness of brute bodies. . . . Wherefore he 
that is thus minded is deprived of all honors, excluded from all offices, 
and rejected from all common administrations in the public weal, and 
thus he is of all sorts despised as of an unprofitable and of a base and 
vile nature. Howbeit they put him to no punishment, because they be per- 
suaded that it is in no man’s power to believe what he lists, nor do they 
constrain him with threatenings to dissemble his mind and show counte- 
nance contrary to his beliefs. For deceit and falsehood and all manner 
of lies as next unto fraud they do detest and abhor. But they suffer him 
not to dispute in his opinions, and that only among the common people. 
For many men of gravity and the priests they encourage to exhort him, 
to dispute and argue, hoping that at the last his madness will give place 
to reason. 


The spirit evinced in this passage, though displaying a 
sad lack of faith in the power of truth and the wholesome- 
ness of free thought, was far above the savage, intolerant, 
and unreasoning spirit which prevailed through Europe 
during the sixteenth century, and in the expression, “They 
be persuaded that it be in no man’s power to believe what 
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he lists,” we see that this ardent Catholic in this age of 
religious fanaticism caught a glimpse of a great truth, 
the wilful refusal to recognize which has led to untold 
suffering and persecution. Many of the noblest prophets 
of progress and disciples of science and truth have been 
slain because they saw larger truths than the conventional- 
ists of their age regarded as orthodox, and because they 
were too noble and high-minded to lie and go to the grave 
mantled in hypocrisy. 

Very apt is the way Sir Thomas More satirizes the ten- 
dency of dogmatic religion to make its adherents intolerant 
and persecuting by narrowing the intellectual vision of 
_ those who fall under the proselyting influence of the 
apostles of creedal and dogmatic religions. The Christian 
visitors to Utopia, finding the wider latitude given to religious 
views, make haste to promulgate the conventional Christian 
theology of the sixteenth century. As soon as one of the 
Utopians was proselyted he became infected with that in- 
tolerance which has ostracized where it has been unable 
to destroy the advance guard of civilization and progress 
in all ages. But I will let the author of Utopia tell the 
story: 


He, as soon as he was baptized, began against our wills with more 
earnest affection than wisdom to reason of Christ’s religion, and began 
to wax so hot in his matter that he did not only prefer our religion be- 
fore all others, calling them profane and the followers of them wicked 
and devilish and the children of everlasting damnation. 


The Utopians, we are told, believed “that the dead be pres- 
ent among them, though to the dull and feeble eyesight of 
man they be invisible.” They reason that the spirits of the 
loved ones not only enjoy the liberty of coming back and 
becoming in a way guardian angels, but that the love of 
those who leave us is intensified as their vision is broad- 
ened, “they believe, therefore, that the dead be presently con- 
versant among the quick as beholders and witnesses of all 
their wordsanddeeds. Therefore,they go more courageously 
to their business, as having a trust in such guardians.” 
This, it will be seen, is curiously enough the central claim 
of modern spiritualism. And it is the hope of arriving at 
a scientific solution of this momentous problem that has 
inspired the tireless labors of earnest thinkers and scien- 
tific bodies which during recent years have engaged in the 
critical investigation of psychical phenomena. The prophet 
when upon the mountain of exaltation not infrequently 
catches luminous glimpses of great truths which are not 
scientifically established by the slower methods of reason- 
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ing, resulting from the vast accumulation of authoritative 
data, until centuries later. And may not the author of 
“Utopia” in one of these moments have caught a glimpse 
of a truth which science will some day establish to the 
satisfaction of those who desire the truth, but who are only 
influenced through cold facts resting on unchallenged 
data? 

The religion described as prevailing among the Utopians 
reflects many ideas accepted in More’s day, but we here also 
find much which was far in advance of his age, much 
of it being based on common sense rather than being 
the offspring of dogmatism. Thus we are told that “They 
believe that felicity after death is obtained by busy labors . 
and good deeds in life.” It is a point with them to seek to 
“mitigate and assuage the grief of others” and to “take 
from them sorrow and heaviness of life.” They define 
virtue “To be life ordered according to nature, and that he 
doth follow the course of nature which in desiring and re- 
fusing things is ruled by his reason.” They hold “That 
the soul is immortal and ordained by God to felicity; that 
our virtuous and good deeds be rewarded and our evil 
deeds be punished.” In other words, the Utopians believed 
that as a man sowed so should he reap, and that no suffer- 
ing of the innocent could wipe away the consequences of 
sins which sear, crush, and deform the soul; but as we have 
seen, they believed in the ultimate felicity of the spirit— 
a belief which alone can make creation other than a colossal 
mistake, a measureless-. crime. 

The Utopians favor pleasures which do not debase or 
cause injury to others. They are represented as being far 
more humane than the Christians of contemporary Europe. 
This was very noticeable in the treatment of criminals. 
While England was hanging thieves by the score, the 
Utopians were striving to reform their erring ones and re- 
sorting to the death penalty only in extreme cases. 

Women, though by no means exercising the rights they 
enjoy with us, were treated with far more consideration 
than they received in the Europe of the sixteenth century. 
Among. other privileges accorded them, they were admitted 
to the order of the priesthood, and in the marriage relation 
they received a consideration which England for many 
generations after“ Utopia” was written refused to yield them. 
One thing in regard to the divorces in Utopia is surprising 
when we remember that Sir Thomas More was a most 
devoted Roman Catholic. In the altrurian island, we are 
informed that “Now and then it chanceth whereas a man 
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and a woman cannot agree between themselves, both of 
them finding other with whom they hope to live more quietly 
and merrily, and they by full consent of them both be 
divorced asunder and married again to others. But that 
not without the sanction of the council” after the petition 
has been diligently considered. 

In the present transition stage of our society peculiar 
interest attaches to Utopia’s social and economic condi- 
tions, as here we find much that is suggestive, and which 
will prove helpful if we keep in view the fact that while the 
altruistic spirit of Utopia is the spirit which must prevail 
in the society of the future if man is to progress, never- 
theless, the methods suggested by Sir Thomas More, though 
they were as enlightened and intelligent as the civilization 
of his time could comprehend, are not the methods which 
enlightened civilization in the present age would employ, 
as they are too arbitrary and artificial. We are now be- 
ginning to perceive that the evils of society are to be 
remedied by (1) education—a wise foresight, which never 
loses sight of the civilization of to-morrow, and (2) the 
establishing of conditions favoring justice and freedom 
and fraternity, which are only possible by the abolition 
of all class privileges, speculation, and legislation and the 
recognizing of the great fundamental economic truth that 
the land belongs to the people. Moreover, the fetich of 
gold-worship must be overthrown, because it, more than 
war, pestilence, or famine, destroys the happiness of mill- 
ions, while it corrupts the few. 

Sir Thomas More appreciated the fact that gold madness 
was enslaving millions and destroying the happiness and 
comfort of the masses. Thus, among the Utopians, he 
tells us: 


They marvel that gold, which of its own nature is a thing so unprof- 
itable, is now among all people in so high estimation that man him- 
self, by whose yea and for whose use it is so much set by, is in much 
less estimation than the gold itself. Inasmuch as a lumpish block- 
head churl and which hath no more art than an ass, shall have, never- 
theless, many wise and good men in subjection and bondage, only for 
this — because he hath a great heap of gold. . . . They marvel at and 
detest the madness of them which to those rich men in whose debt and 
danger they be not, do give honor for no other consideration but 
because they be rich. 


In Utopia the spectres of want and starvation which 
haunt our poor and fill all thought of old age with fright- 
ful forebodings are unknown, but they were very much in 
evidence in European life during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It was during the century of Sir Thomas More 
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that there “arose for the first time in England a true 
proletariat divorced from the soil and dependent entirely 
upon wages, with no resources against old age, sickness, 
or lack of employment. The misery of the masses was 
perhaps never greater.”* The author of “Utopia” points 
out that while in other countries the laborers know they 
will starve when age comes unless they can scrape some 
money together, no matter how much the commonwealth in 
which they live may flourish, in Utopia things are very differ- 
ent, for there “There is no less provision for them that were 
once laborers, but who are now weak and impotent, than for 
those who do labor.” A comparison is next made by Sir 
Thomas More in which the justice and wisdom of the 
Utopians in providing for an insurance or pension for the 
aged laborers, are set over against the murderous, selfish, 
and shortsighted system which was then in practice and 
which unhappily has been intensified rather than weakened 
with the flight of centuries. 


For what justice is this, that a rich goldsmith or a usurer, or in short 
any of them which do nothing at all, or if they do anything, it is of a 
kind not necessary for the commonwealth, should have pleasant and 
wealthy lives, either by idleness or by unnecessary business, when in 
the meantime poor laborers, carters, ironsmiths, carpenters, and plough- 
men by so great and continual toil be scarcely able to live through their 
work by necessary toil, without which no commonwealth could endure, 
and yet they have so hard and poor a living and live so wretched and 
miserable a life that the state and conditions of the laboring beasts be 
much better. Moreover, these poor wretches be persistently tormented 
with barren and unfruitful labor, and the thought of their poor, indigent, 
and beggarly old age killeth them. For their daily wages be so little 
that it will not suffice for the same day, much less it yieldeth any over- 
plus that may be laid up for the relief of old age. 


More than three centuries have passed, and yet this vivid 
picture of unjust and unequal social conditions is a graphic 
characterization of present-day society throughout the 
Christian world. 


Is it not an unjust and unkind public weal [continues the author of 
“Utopia’’] which gives great fees and rewards to gentlemen as they 
call them, to such as be either idle persons, flatterers, or devisers of 
vain pieasures, while it makes no provision for poor ploughmen, colliers, 
laborers, carters, ironsmiths, and carpenters, without whom no com- 
monwealth can continue? But after it hath abused the laborers of their 
lusty and flowering age, at the last when they be oppressed with old age 
and sickness, forgets their labor and leaveth them most unkindly with 
miserable death. 


After this vivid and painfully true picture of the essen- 
tial injustice of governments manipulated by caste and 





* Maurice Adams, in Introduction to “ Utopia.” 
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gold, or the fiction of birth and the cunning of capital. 
Sir Thomas More makes a scorching arraignment of the 
soulless capitalism of his time, which is even more applica- 
ble to our age of trusts, monopolies, syndicates and multi- 
millionaires: 


The rich men not only by private fraud, but also by common laws do 
every day pluck away from the poor some part of their daily living. There- 
fore, when I consider all these commonwealths which nowadays do 
flourish, I can perceive nothing but ascertain conspiracy of rich men pro- 
curing their own commodities under the name and title of the common- 
wealth. They invent and devise all means and crafts, first how to keep 
safely without fear of losing that which they have unjustly gathered to- 
gether, and next how to hire and abuse the work and labor of the poor 
for as little money as may be. These most wicked and vicious men by 
their insatiable covetousness divide among themselves those things 
which would have sufficed for all men. 


Again, he compares the murderous merciless reign of the 
titled and the capitalistic classes, who had become well-nigh 
all-powerful through special privileges, with the operation 
of different conditions in the land he is describing: 


How far be they from the wealth and felicity of the Utopian com- 
monwealth, where all the desire for money with the use thereof is ban- 
ished. How great the occasion of wretchedness and mischief is 
plucked up by the roots, for who knoweth not that fraud, theft, rapine, 
brawling, quarrelling, strife, treason, and murder, which by daily pun- 
ishments are rather revenged than restrained, do die when money 
dieth. And also that fear, care, labor, and watching do perish when 
money perisheth. 


Sir Thomas More further emphasizes the wisdom of the 
Utopian provisions by calling attention to the fact that 
after failure of crops in England it was no uncommon 
thing for thousands to starve for food while the rich 
possessed abundant stores of food to have afforded plenty 
for all, and by a just distribution of wealth, whereby the 
wealth producers might have had their own, no industrious 
man, woman, or child need have died by starvation or the 
plague which not infrequently accompanied the famine. 

From the foregoing we see how high an altitude Sir 
Thomas More had reached, even in his savage and self- 
absorbed age. From his eminence he caught luminous 
glimpses which come only to prophet souls. There can 
be no doubt that the author of “Utopia” derived much 
inspiration from Plato, even as such prophets of our time 
as Edward Bellamy, William Morris, Joaquin Miller, and 
William Dean Howells have derived consciously and 
directly or unconsciously and indirectly much inspiration 
from Sir Thomas More. All these and many other earnest 
lovers of the race have reflected in a more or less true and 
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helpful way the persistent dream of the wisest and noblest 
spirits of all time—a dream which has haunted the as. 
piring soul since the first man faced the heavens with a 
question and a prayer. 

Sir Thomas More failed in the details of his plan, but 
the soul of “Utopia” was purely altruistic and in alignment 
with the law of evolutionary growth, hence his work was 
in deed and truth a voice of dawn crying in the night— 
a prophet voice proclaiming the coming day. As Maurice 
Adams well says: 


Sir Thomas More found the true commonwealth nowhere. But in so 
far as the social order he advocated is based on reason and justice, the 
nowhere must at length become somewhere, nay, everywhere. Some of 
the reforms which he perceived to be necessary have already been real- 
ized, others are being striven for to-day. May we not hope many more 
will at length be attained? Surely never before was there such a wide- 
spread revolt against social wrong and injustice, such a firm resolve to 
remove the preventable evils of life, or such a worldwide aspiration for 
a recognition of society on a juster basis. It cannot be that the prom- 
ise of better things is forever to remain unfulfilled! From the summit 
of the hills of thought may we not catch the first faint streaks of the 
dawn of a nobler day? Can we not trace the dim outline of a real soci- 
ety slowly forming amongst us in which none shall be disinherited or 
trodden underfoot in a senseless or reckless race for wealth, but where 
all shall be truly free to develop the full capacity of their nature in co- 
operation with their fellows for a common good ? 





THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 


BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 


II. 


§2. The Evils of our present Telegraph System are manifestly 
great. In the first place a large part of our people have no 
telegraphic facilities. A private company selects the best 
districts, builds its lines where the traffic will be large, and 
leaves the more thinly settled portions of the country 
without any service at all. A public enterprise, on the 
contrary, does not chiefly aim at dividends, but at efficient 
service of the public as a whole. The difference is strongly 
illustrated by the cortrast between the Western Union and 
the Postoffice; the former has 21,000 offices, the latter 
70,000.0. The policy of the Postoffice is the true one. 
Farmers and ranchmen are a benefit to the whole commun- 
ity. It is not their fault that it costs a little more to send 
a message 200 miles than 100. Distance is an accident en- 
tirely independent of the merit or demerit of the individual, 
and the burden of it should not be allowed to fall upon any 
individual, but should be borne by society. If any differ- 
ence is to be made, it ought to be in favor of the country 
districts, not against them, for it should always be an ob- 
ject of solicitude With the statesman to add to the advan- 
tages of country life, so as to counteract, as far as possible, 
the tendency to overcrowd the cities. 

In the second place the rates are very high—so high that 
the telegraph is beyond the reach of the majority even of 
those who live in the favored localities where the companies 
condescend to open their offices. The private telegraph 





° The offices of rival telegraph companies are not included because they are mere 
duplications and do not represent new localities supplied with telegraph facilities; 
indeed the figures 21,000 and 70,000 do not disclose the full superiority of the post- 
office in respect to universality of service, because the 21,000 telegraph offices include 
all the offices in the cities, where it is often the case that a considerable number of 
telegraph offices are maintained in the district served by one postoffice—the whole 
cluster of telegraph offices being really entitled to count only as one in a fair com- 
parison of the extent of country and population served by the telegraph and the post- 
office respectively. 
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charges of America are more than double the public telegraph 
rates of Europe.* 





1 Telegraph rates in this country are 25 cents to $1 for 10 words and 2 to7 cents for 
each word in addition. The night rates are somewhat less; for example: 
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In Europe the usual rate is about 10 cents for 20 words and 4 acent toacent for 
each further word (H. Rep. 114, p. 1, Switzerland; p. 2, Belgium; p. 4, France). See 
also Blair Committee, vol. 2, p. 982, and Professor Ely in December ARENA, 1895, p. 50. 
In Belgium the rate for additional words is less than 4 a cent each, being 2 cents 
for each 5 words(10th Census, vol. 4). In Great Britain the rate is6 d. for 12 wordsand 4d. 
for each added word (P. M. Genl.’s Rep. 1895, p.35). In France thecharge is 10 cents 
for 20 words and 1 cent for each further word regardless of distance, except that 
messages to the French possessions in Africa pay 1 cent a word from the first word 
— 20 words 2000 miles for 20 cents (10th Census, vol. 4; H. Rep. 114, p. 4; Sen. Rep. 577, 
part 2, p. 22.) Theordinary charge per message in Germany is 12 cents (Professor Ely 
in ARENA for December, 1895, p. 50). The 20 words include address and signature, 
which President Green says will average 7 words, leaving 13 words clear message for 
10 to 12 cents, with additional words at ,the rate of 4 acent tol cent a word, as 
against 25 cents for 10 words and 2 to 7 cents per word in addition. The average 
charge per message in Great Britain is 154 cents, about half the average in this coun- 
try. A comparison of average tolls, however, does not do full justice to the low-tariff 
country, because low rates increase the length of messages, as was clearly shown by 
the history of the B. & O. company, the average of whose messages under the 10-cent 
rate ran up to 16 words (Bingham Hearings, p. 76, testimony of D. H. Bates). 

A comparison of city rates leads to the same result. In Boston a city message costs 
20 cents plus 1 cent per word beyond 10, or 90 words for a dollar. In Berlin the charge 
is 5 cents (initial fee) plus 4 a cent a word,or 190 words for a dollar, which is more 
than double the Boston service for the same money after subtracting the 7 words for 
address and signature. 

The Western Union is no better off when we compare its press rates with those 
across the sea. President Green told the Senate Committee on Postoffice and Post- 
roads, that the press rate was 6} cents per 100 words (Sen. Rep. 577, part 2, p. 23). 
Like most of his statistics this does not agree either with the facts or with the rest of 
his testimony. Some papers in large cities where there are a number to divide the 
expense of the same despatch may get part of their news for 64 cents a hundred words, 
but that is not the average rate paid by newspapers throughout the country, much 
less the average rate received by the Western Union per message of 100 words, which 
is the question at issue now. On the very same page 23 the same President Green 
illustrated the accuracy of his statement by saying: ‘‘ We charge the New York Asso- 
ciated Press about 2} cents a word from New York to New Orleans, and 4 of a cent 
for each drop (22 of them), so that they get 1500 words a day for about $1.87} at each 
of those places.” $1.87} for 1500 words is 12} cents per 100, instead of 6} cents. 
But even this is not correct, Counsel for the People in this case went to the office of 
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The Western Union has endeavored to overcome the force 
of this tremendous fact by asserting that the rate is a 
matter of distance and that the distances are greater here, 
and tables of distances and charges were presented to 
committees of Congress for the purpose of proving the 


the superintendent of the Western Union and inquired about press rates, saying he 
had seen the above statement about a drop rate of one-eighth of a cent a word between 
New York and New Orleans. The answer was: “J wish you'd tell me about those 
rates. We never heard of them. Our press rates are uniform all over the country, 
#of acenta word in the day time, andjof acent at night. Several people have 
come in just as you have and asked about a drop rate of one-eighth of acent. But 
we don’t know of any such rate.” 

*“« The B. & O. may have sent messages at such rates sometime,” said a clerk. 

*‘No,” said the superintendent, “‘ they never sent messages as cheap as that.” 

Counsel also sent an agent to the State Street office of the Associated Press. They 
said they rented a wire, but it cost even more than ordinary newspaper work because 
the telegraph company thought 10 papers could afford to pay more than 1. In general 
newspapers had to pay two-thirds of a cent a word, drop message or terminal just the 
same, for you have to have an operator at Worcester or any intermediate point to 
take off the despatch just the same as at the terminal, and the operator is the main 
item. 

On the aforesaid page 23, President Green says: ‘‘ We sent 5,200,000 words of press 
sent; 200,000 messages of 30 words” (it should be 173,333 messages according to the 
arithmetic I studied), ‘and we got $1,800,000, so that we got about 20 cents per mes- 
sage of 30 words sent” ($10 per message according to my arithmetic); “ but the 
amount delivered was 605,474,000 words, which divided by 30 makes over 20,000,000 
messages delivered” (he did get that right). Now $1,800,000 for 20,000,000 messages 
would be 9 cents per message of 30 words delivered, or 30 cents per 100 words delivered, 
including drops and terminals. Even this is below the truth according to the state- 
ments of the Western Union superintendent and the Associated Press, which are 66 
cents a hundred day, and 33 cents night. 

In Great Britain the press rates are 20 cents for 75 words day, or 100 words night, 
with a drop rate of 4 cents per 75 day, or 100 night. These extremely low rates result 
in an average charge of about 44d. or 9 cents per 100 words —a press tariff which is 
about one-fourth of ours and is a little too low, about 114 cents per 100 words being 
necessary to pay the cost of the service, according to 4ist Report of the English 
Postmaster General (1895), pp. 35-6 and 37, where the facts are fully given (the cost 
being found by adding the £300,000 to the receipts from 650,000,000 words at 9 cents a 
hundred). 

In Germany telegraph lines are leased for press purposes at the rate of $4.80 a day 
(7A. M.to 9P.M.) and half rate or $2.4 per night; this is for a Morse line. A 
Hughes line rents for $9.60 a day and $4.80 a night. The Hughes system has double the 
carrying capacity of a Morse line in the same time (10th Census, vol. 4). If 1500 words 
were sent over a Morse line the cost would be 32 cents per 100 words by day line, and 
16 cents per 100 by night. If there were 22 drops, as in President Green’s New 
Orleans illustration, the average cost for each town or city served with the news 
would be about 1 cent per 100 words for rent of the telegraph line. 

To rent a line from the Western Union costs $20 a mile for a day line, and $10 a mile 
for a night line, about $25,000 a year or $70 a day for a line from New York to New 
Orleans. With 1500 words a day the cost would be $4.66 per hundred words by day, 
and $2.33 per hundred by night, or an average cost for each town of about 15 cents per 
100 for rent of the telegraph line. A line from Boston to New York costs $4,500a year 
or $12 a day, and one from Philadelphia to Chicago costs $14,000 a year or $40 a day. 
The company supplies only the line and the instruments; the lessee must find the 
operators, clerks, etc., and perform all the labor of collection and transmission, 
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assertion. Unfortunately for the Western Union the 
Washburn Committee consulted geographies and telegraph 
maps and found that the length of telegraph routes between 
the cities of Europe was strangely minified in the Western 
Union statement, while the distances between American 
cities were mysteriously larger than those set down in maps 
and geographies. Here are some examples: 








TELEGRAPH DISTANCES. 





FROM LONDON TO 
Western Union 


Statement, Miles. Truth in Miles. 





Sense! Beare leg ive i 50 82 
Penne Cae el 190 246 
RE gs eke Move, Oa 200 313 
PR Soret Bo Ry iigrras iia) Ye 250 400 
a a ae ee 380 556 
ME. 55.) aig, “Vip thee ris 540 800 
ae RUNES qe ees 560 722 
PLE SA Siig 68, 600 958 
RE dees oS eh aegis eet 750 1,225 
NE Tarte Ng Tt igs tig 1H. 1 850 1,349 
| GS STG EG sienna 950 1,510 
St. Petersburg ..... 1,160 1,806 

















Not one single distance is correctly stated. It is neces- 
sary in nearly every case to add at least one-third and often 
more than one-half of the stated distance to obtain the real 
distance. The sum of the stated distances was 15,724 miles, 
and the sum of the real distances was 22,578 miles, .or 
almost one-half more than the Western Union’s statement. 
To show the falsity of statements about American routes 
it was not even necessary to disturb the dust on the 
geography—the statement was its own refutation; for ex- 

-ample, the distance from Memphis to New York was placed 
at 2,000 miles, while in other tables of the same Western 
Union testimony the distance was said to be 1,000 miles. 
So the distance from New York to Chicago was placed at 





In Germany the rental is not by the mile but by the line—the rate being averaged for 
long lines and short ones, so that a group of papers in a distant part of the empire 
pays no more for its news over a rented line, than a group of papers near the capital. 

Looking back over the facts set forth in this long note it is no wonder that Post- 
master General Creswell declared “ the average rates here to be 1 to 4 times as high 
as those of Europe” including Russia, Turkey and all; nor that Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
one of the highest authorities in the country, told the Senate Committee on Postoffices 
and Postroads that “rates are twice as high here as in England” (Sen. Rep. 242, 43-1, 
p. 25). Rates have fallen on both sides of the water since that report was made, but 
the statements it makes are still true, as the facts of this note abundantly prove, 
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750 miles, and to Galena at 1,400 miles, though Galena is 
only 185 miles from Chicago.—Substituting the true dis- 
tances in the comparison of telegraph charges in Europe 
and America, the committee obtained very different 
results from those of the Western Union statement. The 
rates and distances from Paris to 30 odd cities all over 
Europe were placed in one table; a similar table was 
made with Berlin as a centre. For the United States 
a table was made of the rates and distances from Wash- 
ington to 30 odd of our chief cities having distances 
almost identical with those in the tables of Paris and 
Berlin. The conclusion of the committee from these 
tables, together with the corrected tables of the Western 
Union statement (rates and distances from New York to 
61 American cities, and from London to 29 cities in all parts 
of Europe, the cities in each table being chosen by the 
Western Union), was that the rate per mile in Europe was 
less than half the rate per mile in America. And the rates com- 
pared were for internal traffic in the United States, and 
for international traffic in Europe. The cost of interna- 
tional communication is more than the cost of internal com- 
munication for an equal distance, because the receipts have 
to be divided among two or more nations each of which 
desires nearly or quite as much return as for an internal 
message, and the division itself entails additional expenses 
of bookkeeping, ete. When internal rates in Europe are com- 
pared with internal rates in America, mile for mile, the contrast 
becomes more glaring than ever; the committee found that the 
rate per mile in England was less than one-third the rate per 
mile in the United States, and in France less than one-fourth of 
our rate, mile for mile? A substitution of present rates in 





2 For all the facts of this paragraph see the tables prepared by the Washburn Com- 
mittee, H. Rep. 114, pp. 57-62, and the discussion on pp. 29-32. As a matter of fact, 
distance has little to do with the eost of telegraphing. The Western Union’s reports 
show that the cost of maintaining the lines is only about one-tenth of the total cost 
of a message (2 or 3 cents a message), so that even if our distances were double those 
of Europe, as the Western Union would have us believe, still it would not be justi- 
fied in doubling the charge on that account, since the increase of cost over Europe 
due to doubling the distance would be only one-half the whole cost due to our entire 
distances, or one-twentieth of the total cost of a message, or 1 to 14 cents per 
message. 

Postmaster General Creswell also examined this matter of distance very care- 
fully, and in his report of Nov. 15, 1872, p. 24, he says: “‘ The tables (Telg. 4) give a com- 
parison of telegraphic tariffs in Europe with those in the United States, as regards 
distance, showing the lowest average rate per mile on 32 messages sent from Washing- 
ton to points east of the Mississippi River, to be higher than the highest average rate 
per mile abroad (that in Russia), and the average rate per mile on 96 messsages here 
to be from 1} to 4 times as high as those of Europe, notwithstanding the greater dig- 
tances in this country,” 
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the Washburn tables shows that substantially the same 
relations still exist between our rates per mile and those of 
Europe. 

Driven out of this defence of distance and finding their 
assertion that the service is cheaper here than in Europe 
no longer tenable,’ the Western Union affirms that the 
reason of cheap service over there is to be found in the low 
wages paid to telegraph operators. President Orton de- 
clares: “If we could be provided with operators at the 
rates paid for such service in Europe, I would undertake 
to render a better service at half the average rates now 
existing in Europe. I entertain no doubt of my ability to 
accomplish that result.”* The committee, however, on 
the data furnished by the president, found that the 
average salary of operators in this country could not 
exceed $333, while in France, by President Orton’s 
own statistics, it was $430, or nearly a hundred dol- 
lars more than the Western Union average,® and yet 





8 Chairman Hill of the Senate Committee on Postoffices and Postroads said to Pres- 
ident Green of the Western Union: “‘ How can you say that your system is cheaper 
when France sends 20 words 2,000 miles for 20 cents, and in several countries of Europe 
messages are sent for one-half a cent a word?” 

Green. ‘‘ When you understand that we pay more than twice as much to our opera- 
tors as they do, and that material, except as to wood and coal, is higher, there is every 
reason why it should be higher here” (Sen. Rep. 577, Part 2, p. 25). 

Here is a complete backdown on the question of rates —an admission that ours are 
higher than Europe’s, which the witness had formerly denied —and anattempt at de- 
fenceon the ground of wages. As a matter of fact the average wages of telegraph em- 
ployees are not as high here as they are in several of the countries of Europe where 
telegraph rates are most moderate, while the amount of work done per employee is 
greater here than in Europe (see the facts in notes 5 and 8 below). It is still as true 
as it was in 1874, that ‘‘ rates are twice as high here as in England,and yet it costs us 
less to do the work” (Sen. Rep. 242, 43-1, p. 25, testimony of Gardiner G. Hubbard). 


4 Testimony of President Orton, H. Rep. 114, p. 137. 


5 H. Rep. 114, pp. 43, 129. President Orton told the committee that the salaries of 
operators in Europe were “less than one-half as much as similar employees received 
here.” Immediately afterward, he gave a table on the surface of which it appeared 
that the French government pays its telegraph employees below the grade of super- 
intendent an average of $430. In the same speech, President Orton put the amount 
expended for labor by all the telegraph companies of the United States at about 
$2,000,000. From;the Western {Union Reports and other data the committee found 
the number of operators to be 6,000 (the postmaster general’s report for that year 
said there were 6,162 telegraph offices in the United States), so that even if the whole 
2 millions had gone to the operators they would only have received an average of 
$333 each instead of $860 as would be necessary to make good Mr. Orton’s assertion as 
to the superiority of our wages—a rate which would have amounted to more than 
5 millions for operators’ salaries alone, whereas Mr. Orton states the total expense 
of all companies for all purposes as 4 millions for the year under discussion. We shall 
see hereafter that Western Union statements about wages are entirely unreliable 
even when they prepare tabulated data respecting their own employees. Their presi- 
dent tried to convince Congress in 1884 and in 1890 that they paid their operators an 
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the French telegraph tariff is only one-fourth of ours. 
In Great Britain the average pay of a telegraph employee 
was $360, according to the 10th census, vol. 4, and it has 
been rising ever since. In Germany the average was 
$300. According to the same authority the salary of tele- 
graph employees throughout Europe averaged $320 each for 
the year 1880.—The president of the Western Union stated 
in the Blair Committee that “the aggregate salaries from 
president down are (1883) between 4 and 5 millions a year,”® 
and that the “number employed and paid by the Western 
Union Company is about 25,000,”* which would make the 
average salary $200, showing that European telegraph wages 
are 60¢ higher than ours according to Western Union data. 
Even if the Western Union could reverse the result of its 
statements and intensify the reversal so that wages here 
should be made to appear twice as much as in Europe, 
still the defence would be no better off, for it claims that the 
American operator does twice as much work as the Euro- 
pean,’ so that the company could pay twice the European 
salary without making the cost per message any higher 
than across the sea; and if we place this statement as to 


superior efficiency alongside of the truth in respect to sal- 
aries, we should expect the cost of a telegram here to be 
only half as much per mile as in France instead of four times 
as much.* The truth is, as shown in the notes (1, 3, 5, 8), 





average of $65 a month, but there was abundant evidence that the average was not 
muck over half that sum, and Mr. George caught the president squarely in the net of 
self-contradiction by showing that on his own data the $65 average would make a 
total for labor of operators alone that would be several millions more than the entire 
reported expenditure for labor, to say nothing of other employees, whose pay if added 
would make a total twice the one reported by the company (see Blair Com., vol. 1, p. 
908). : 
6 Blair Committee, Senate Investigations on “‘ Labor and Capital,” vol. 1, p. 901. 


7 Blair Com. vol. 1, p. 890. Examination of Dr. Norvin Green, president Western 
Union. 

Q. Comparing operator with operator, is the American operator superior to the 
English ? 

A. Undoubtedly he is. 

Q. And does about twice as much work, I understand ? 

A. I think, taking them in the aggregate, that they do twice as much work as the 
Englishmen. 

Even this is not the extent of our wonderful dexterity, at least in certain localities. 
When Mr. Orton was president of the Western Union, he wrote to the postmaster 
general that “ the working force in New York does nearly 4 times as much in propor- 
tion to number as the working force in London” (Sen. Rep. 242, 43-1, p. 25). 

* The fact is that the Western Union statements are not correct either in regard to 
wages or efficiency. The 10th Census tabulates in vol. 4, the telegraph statistics of 
Europe and the United Statee for 1872, and for 1880. Postmaster General Creswell also 
tabulates the facts for 1868 to 1872 in his report for the latter year, p. 160, According to 
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that telegraph wages are lower here than in many parts 
of Europe, while the amount of business done per employee 
is larger here than across the sea, so that the real cost of 
transmitting messages is lower here than in Europe—a state 
of things, however, which results from conditions not alto- 
gether creditable to us (see note 8). 

Expelled from this defence of high cost, the company 
ventures one more plea in the hope of justifying its charges, 
viz., that Europe makes a deficit. This plea also has been 
investigated, and it was found that France (the country 
showing the strongest contrast to Western Union charges, 
and paying the highest wages) was nevertheless realizing 





the Census, 13,700,000 messages went over the wires in the United States and the em- 
ployees of the telegraph companies numbered 10,000, giving 1,370 messages per em- 
ployee. In Europe there were 46,797 employees and 55,265,298 messages, or 1,180 mes- 
sages to each employee. In 1880 the number of messages per employee was 2,100 in the 
United States and 1,420 in Europe. (Many employees who devote more or less of their 
time to postoffice duties are included in the European returns of employees.) These 
figures indicate that the companies here could pay about one-third higher salaries 
than Europe without raising the cost per message above the European rate. The 
tables show that in 1872 the average telegraph salary in the United States was $360 
against $290 in Europe ($288 is the census figure, $291 the postmaster general’s) and 
in 1880 the average telegraph wage was $327 in the United States and $320 in Europe— 
avery creditable increase in Europe and a considerable fall in America—and this 
was prior to the reductions which constituted a part cause of the great strike of 1883. 
The reduction of wages here and their rise in Europe has continued down to the pres- 
ent time, so that now (1895) the average is about $300 in the United States and $350 in 
Europe, with about one-third more messages per employee here than in Europe— 
wherefore the indications are that so far as labor is concerned the telegraph service 
can be performed here at rates one-third lower than in Europe, since our companies 
receive one-half more service for $1 expended in wages than the European telegraph 
systems. (This would much more than offsetany possible difference of distance even 
if it existed to the full extent of the Western Union’s falsified tables, see note 2.) It 
must be kept in mind that the differences in“ efficiency ’’ above mentioned are not to 
be taken in disparagement of European workers. Individual quickness and aptitude 
constitute but one element in the problem. The number of messages per worker de- 
pends on the whole much more upon the density of the business, the hours of labor 
and the distribution of offices and employees than upon any differences in individual 
industry or capacity. This is clearly shown when we examine the subject in detail. 
For example in 1880, France had 1,925 messages for each employee, Great Britian 2,625, 
and Russia only 760; in the United States the average was 2,100 for the entire business, 
— 2,750 for the Western Union, but for the companies outside of the Western Union it 
was only 565 messages per worker — considerably less than even the snowy wastes of 
Russia have to show, — so that it is not a question of the superiority of the American 
citizen. The French “ efficiency ”’ is undoubtedly considerably higher than the census 
figures above given, for two-thirds of the employees constituting the divisor in the 
calculation are engaged more or less of their time in the postal service aside from 
the telegraph. The Western Union is fond of tickling the ear of Congress and flatter- 
ing the patriotism of the people with all sorts of complimentary statements about 
the efficiency of their service, but the cold fact is that the Western Union obtains its 
large percentage of messages per worker, first-by selecting the localities where busi- 
ness will be more dense, instead of sending the telegraph into every district as in 
many of the nations of Europe, and second by working its employees very long hours. 
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a profit on its telegraph business of more than a third of the 
gross receipts.° It was further ascertained that England, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Prussia, Belgium and other countries 
make a profit on their telegraph systems; that Europe as 
a whole did the same;" and that the Western Union had 
ciphered out a loss for Europe by adding the cost of con- 
struction into the operating expenses.” 

The truth is that rates are higher here than in Europe 
because private enterprise aims at dividends while public 
enterprise is satisfied to serve the people about at cost. The 
contrast is finely illustrated in the case of Great Britain, 
the 18 million messages sent in 1873 under public ownership 
costing the public just what 9 million messages would have 
cost under the displaced private ownership,”* and in 1886 
and ’87 after the further reduction in 1885, it cost 
the people only a trifle over °/,, as much for each 
million messages as in 1873-4, and about */,, as much 
as in 1869 under ‘private ownership.** How different 
this record from that of the Western Union Company, which 
has frequently raised rates, at the very time when the cost 
of sending messages was rapidly diminishing,’® and has 





® Sen. Rep. 577, part 2, p. 26; see also H. Rep. 114, p. 4. 

10 H. Rep. 114, pp. 2, 5, 24, 88. The average yearly profits for a period of 5 years were 
$2.58 per mile of wire in France, $4.82 in Prussia, $8.27 in Belgium, $12.26 in Switzer- 
land. For the English profits see note 12 in part I of this discussion. 

11H. Rep. 115, p. 4, middle. See also the table of European statistics given to the 
Bingham Committee by President Norvin Green in 1890, which shows a million sur- 
plus for the 18 nations whose receipts and disbursements are given (Bingham Hear- 
ings, p. 39). 

12 H. Rep. 115, p. 4, middle. 

13 Sen. Rep. 242, 43-1, p. 9. 

14 Forty-First Rep. of Eng. P. M. Genl., 1895, and Mr. Morley’s Returns to the House 
of Commons, Feb. 11, 1895. 

5 H. Rep. 6, 42-3 (1872), p. 3, where the Committee on Appropriations tabulate some 
of the changes in the Western Union tariff. Here are a few specimens: 


From New York Rates 
1868 


to 
Cleveland ; . A 4 ; ‘ 4 A . : - $0. ; é - $1.00 
Buffalo . : P : ‘a . : . ° . ss aad i * ye 
Cincinnati . ‘ é é . “tte ° 2 . ae > ‘ - 1.00 
Providence . é > ‘ ‘ . P . ; ee : e a 
St. Louis : ‘. . . . 5 e “ “ . ik 2 . - 2.00 
New Orleans . : 2.40 ° . 3. 


Again the reports of the Western Union show that from 1887 to 1890 the average 
charge increased 2 cents per message, while the average cost decreased half a cent per 
message, and the admitted profits of the company rose from 4 millions (on 17 millions 
receipts) , to 7} millions (on 22} millions receipts), or from 23 per cent to 32 per cent of 
the gross receipts. Perhaps the most striking instance of the solicitude of the West- 
ern Union for the public welfare is the case described on page 53 of the second part 
of Sen. Rep. 577, in which the Western Union swallowed a cable company and then 
proceeded to make the rates 8 times as high as they were before the combine. 
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not reduced them at all except under compulsion of com- 
peting companies or the fear of an overpowerful agita- 
tion for a public telegraph.’* One of the most significant 
facts of the tenth census is the statement in the fourth 
volume respecting the profits of the telegraph ser- 
vice—“the per cent of profit to cost is 2.9% in Europe 
and 29.5% in the United States,”—a tenfold profit with- 
out going below the surface of the Western Union 
returns. We shall have occasion hereafter to dissect 
the said returns, and we shall find that the real profit 
is far greater than the reported profit; there is reason to 
believe that it has been as high as 414¢ in a single year— 
i. e., 414% on the real investment.” 

To go more fully into the subject: the real reasons why 
rates are too high in this country are three—needless ex- 
penses, illegitimate expenses and overgrown profits. Un- 
derneath and behind all these is the reckless power and 
greed of a great corporation left free to act by inert and 
conspiring congressmen; this is the underlying, ultimate 
cause that produces needless and illegitimate expenses and 
unjust profits which are the immediate causes of excessive 
rates. We cannot expect a private company to avoid the 
wastes incident to competition or the effort to guard against 
it, which not only makes the cost of transmission greater 
than it need be, but also entails many needless expenses 
entirely aside from the work of sending messages and 
maintaining the lines—only a National Telegraph System 
can avoid such losses; neither can we expect a private cor- 
poration to do business without a profit—only the govern- 
ment or a body of philanthropists will do that; but we have 
a right to expect that even a private corporation will be 
satisfied with a fair profit on the actual investment, and 
that it will not falsify its accounts by incorporating in its 
statement of operating expenses such alien items as the cost 
of new construction, of buying up rival lines, of lobbying 
city councils and legislatures, of paying exorbitant rentals 





16 Sen. Rep. 577, part 2, p. 52, reduction because of discussions in Congress; Blair 
Testimony, vol. 2, p. 1272. Gould’s war on the Western Union brought rates down. 
Bingham Hearings, Green’s Testimony, p. 61, on the B. & O. war, saying: “ We have 
never undertaken to crush out any opposition with low rates. They have generally 
been butting against us with low rates, and their general drive has been to compel us 
to buy them off on the basis of the damage they coulddo us. Some of them have been 
successful. The last formidable competitor we had was the B. & O. They came into 
the field to smash things and they did.” D.H. Bates, manager of the B. & O. lines, 
says the Western Union did reduce its rates even below those of its competitor in the 
effort to crush it (pp. 73-4, Bingham Hearings). 


171, T. U. Hearings, 1894, p. 59. 
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for leased lines, interest, profit and running expenses all 
in one lump called a “rent,” etc., in order to make the cost 
of sending messages appear much greater than it is. That 
is, we have a right to expect this if it is reasonable to ex- 
pect a private corporation to deal honestly with the public, 
which some may believe to be doubtful, while others who 
understand corporation life from the inside, or from close 
observation, will hardly think the subject open to question. 
There is every reason to believe that telegraph rates 
could be reduced in this country to half the present charges 
and still leave a good margin of profit. The Baltimore & 
Ohic Company had a 10-cent rate for a long time on 19 
routes and made a profit on the business.** The Western 
Union itself has frequently made an equally moderate rate 
under the pressure of competition,’® and even without such 
pressure it carries from New York to Bradford, between 
the oil exchanges, a distance of 400 or 500 miles, at the 
rate of 10 cents a message.” The company has voluntarily 
accepted as “satisfactory” rates less than one-fifth of its 
ordinary charges, and covering a business amounting to 
many hundred thousand dollars a year.** And finally the 
Western Union carries many millions of messages for the 


press at an average of 30 cents per 100 words or 6 cents 
for 20 words.*? Turning to other sources of information 





18 Bingham Hearings, p. 21, Wanamaker’s testimony, pp. 61-2, President Green’s 
testimony saying the B. & O. lost money, and p. 72-6, testimony of D. H. Bates, man- 
ager of the B. & O. telegraph company, contradicting President Green and affirming 
that the B. & O. did make a profit in spite of its low rates, and that the Western 
Union succeeded in buying up the B. & O. lines, not because they proved unprofitable, 
but because disaster overtook the road in other departments and it sold its telegraph 
business as the most available source of realizing the funds necessary to right itself. 
The following are examples of the B. & O. tariff: New York to Portland, Me.,and 
intermediate points, 10 cents; New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
10 cents; New York to Chicago, 15 cents; New York to St. Louis, 20 cents; to New 
Orleans, 50 cents; to Galveston, Tex., 75 cents. The average charge on all messages 
was 164 cents (Bingham Hearings, pp. 76, 62). 

19 For example to keep pace with the B. & O. (page 62, Bingham Hearings, testi- 
mony of President Green). To fight a railway line the Western Union reduced the 
rate from Jackson to Natchez via Vicksburg to 10 cents for 10 words and 1 cent for 
each further word (Blair Com. vol. 1, pp. 898, 900). 

20 Sen. Rep. 577, p. 59; “as they fix their own rates in this case they make money at 
those rates,” p. 60. The company also carries from New York to Washington for 15 
cents, p. 60. 

21 H. Rep, 6, p.6. The signal service business which would have amounted to $644,648 
at ordinary rates (and $264,278 at the government rate of 25 cents for 25 words over each 
circuit of 250 miles), was done for $123,662, ‘ the rates being voluntarily accepted by 
the Western Union as satisfactory.”” That was 20 years ago, but as the cost of trans- 

mission has fallen still more than the company’s charges, the contrast remains good, 


22 See note 1 above. 
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we find Postmaster-General Wanamaker proposing that 
“charges in any one state and between any stations not 
more than 300 miles apart shall not exceed 10 cents for 
messages of 20 words or less, counting address and signa- 
ture, nor over 25 cents for any distance under 1,500 miles, 
nor over 50 cents for any distance.” 

Q.—‘Upon what basis do you make the estimate of the 
rates you give us?” asked the Bingham Committee. 

W anamaker.—“Largely by the rates that were current 
when there was competition, before the Western Union 
had absorbed the other lines.” 

Q.—*Don’t you think it would be possible to give a lower 
estimate?” 

W anamaker.—“T think it would. It would be such a bene- 
fit to get 20 words for 10 cents that I am afraid if rates were 
lower we would be in the same position as the English 
lines were in the beginning. They were overwhelmed with 
business. My own judgment is, upon consultation with 
intelligent experts, that a lower rate than this can be fixed, 
but in the initiative it seems desirable not to attempt too 
much.” ** 

A syndicate of New York capitalists offered to accept 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s rates, building the lines 
to connect the postoffices, supplying the operators, charging 
the rates above named and giving the government 2 cents 
on each message to pay for its collection and delivery.** 
In the spring of 95 Mr. Wanamaker told the counsel who 
is writing the People’s Brief in this case, that he thought 
a uniform 10-cent rate for 20 words, regardless of distance, 
could be established in this country and yet leave the system 
self-sustaining. The experience of Europe, and the B. & 
O.’s success with low rates in spite of tremendous com- 
petition, leaves little room to doubt the correctness of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s conclusion. Some facts would indicate 
the possibility of a still lower rate. At the annual meeting 
of the Nationai Board of Trade in January, 1888, Hon. 
R. W. Dunham of Chicago, described the operations of a 
telegraph company doing business between Milwaukee and 
Chicago, and of which Mr. Dunham was a stockholder. The 
company began with a charge of 1 cent a word, and within 





3 Bingham Hearings, 1890, p. 6,and Wanamaker’s Argument on the Telegraph, p. 6, 
et seq. Mr. Wanamaker told the Committee that his plans would save the people one- 
half the money they have to pay for telegraph service at existing rates (Bingham 
Hearings, p. 14). 

% Bingham Hearings, testimony of John Wanamaker and J. M. Seymour. See also 
Wanamaker’s “ Argument,” pp. 6, 7. 
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two years paid back to the stockholders 90¢ of the money 
they had paid in. Then they reduced the rate to '/, a cent a 
word or 5 cents a message, and at this rate paid over 40 per 
cent on the entire stock. This went on for two years and 
then “we doubled our stock from $14,000 to $28,000, making 
it one-half water, and still the result is about the same, and 
from 25 to 40 per cent is still paid back on the 5 cents a mes- 
sage paid by the patrons.’*> Such results with a business 
all the time under fire of a fierce competition, clearly prove 
the possibilities of a low tariff. This Milwaukee fact, to- 
gether with the Western Union rates for signal service and 
press messages, points to the conclusion that a 10-cent rate 
would be more than sufficient even with present methods. 
And if recent inventions (to be hereafter described) were 
adopted, we would be able, according to very high electrical 
authorities, to send 1,000 words from New York to Chicago 
at a cost of 50 cents—a service for which the Western 
Union charges $31. With the saving effected by this new 
method, the further saving of rent, fuel, light, labor, etc., 
resulting from a thorough combination of the telegraph 
business with the postoffice, freedom from competition orthe 
menace of it, the absence of watered stock, magnate salaries, 
dividends, lobby expenses, purchases of blackmailing 
schemes and rival franchises, ete. (all of which matters will 
be dealt with in detail in subsequent parts of this brief),— 
with all these savings and the enormous increase of business 
that would come with low rates,”* it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a uniform 5-cent rate would be amply sufficient 
to sustain a telegraph system owned and operated by the 
government under good civil-service regulations. 

It follows as a natural consequence from narrow facili- 
ties and high charges, that only a very small portion of 
our people are able to use the telegraph. President Green 
says that only a million people use the telegraph at all, 
and that “46¢ of the total business is purely speculative 
—stockjobbing, wheat deals in futures, cotton deals in 
futures, pool room, etc.;—34¢ is legitimate trade; about 
12¢ of the business is press business, and about 8&4 
of it is social.”** A stronger argument for public 





25 Wanamaker’s Argument, pp. 69-70. 

2% See the third and fourth pages of note 6, part I of this discussion. 

7 Bingham Hearings, 1890, pp. 41,56. See also Sen. Rep. 577, pp. 15, 16, part 2, pp. 
63, 244. President Green told the Senate Committee in 1884 that “less than 1 per cent 
of the people used the telegraph”; “ only half a million” used it; “ about 5 or 6 per 
cent of the messages were social.” Presideut Green wished Congress to believe that 
the narrow patronage of the telegraph and the predominance of speculative use ought 
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ownership could hardly be made. It is an outrage upon 
civilization that one of the greatest inventions of all 
the ages should be permitted to be captured by corporate 
greed, kept out of reach of the great mass of the people, 
and reserved for uses in which the business of gamblers 
forms the chief part, and is even given priority of trans- 
mission over all other business, as is well known to be the 
case on the Western Union lines. A company that man- 
ages the telegraph with so little wisdom and public spirit 
as that ought not to be allowed to control it at all. Think 
of it—50 years since the lightning was harnessed to lan- 
guage and literature, and the people cannot even yet avail 
themselves of the discovery; 50 years, and gamblers are 
still the main beneficiaries; 50 years, and Wail Street is 
still in possession. It is time a suit in ejectment were 
brought. It is time the telegraph were taken from the 
gamblers and given to the people. The electric current 
belongs to the people and must be made available for their 
use. Our 5, 6 or 8¢ of social messages must be changed 
to 50 or 60¢ as in France, England, Belgium, Switzerland 
and other countries of Europe and Australia,?* and our 





to prevent the government’s undertaking the business. His idea was based on the as- 
sumption that the use of the telegraph would remain the same under public owner- 
ship as it is now — an assumption which is conclusively proved to be false by the whole 
history of the telegraph in Europe and Australia (see note 6 to part I and note 28 to 
this part of the present discussion). Even if the president’s assumption were true it 
would not prove his case, for besides its lack of universality, there are many other 
evils of watered stock, overgrown profits, unjust discrimination, ill-treatment of em- 
ployees, interference with the freedom of the press, etc., for all of which the cure of 
public ownership is demanded. 


%H. Rep. 114, p. 42; Sen. Rep. 577, p. 16; I. T. U. Hearings, 1894, pp. 17,24. “In 
Europe, where the cheap system prevails, two-thirds of all despatches are on social or 
family matters” (H. R. 114, p. 42). “(In Belgium when the rates were high only 13 
per cent of messages were on social matters, at low rates 59 per cent”’ (Sen. Rep. 18) ; 
afterwards 63 per cent (I. T. U. Hearings, p.17). See further the third and fourth 
pages of note 6 to part I of this discussion. Great Britain, with about half the popu- 
lation of the United States, sends about the same number of messages over the wires. 
France and Switzerland also send more messages per capita than we do. 

Telegrams 


per 100 persons. 
Great Britain . ° . . . 184 


Switzerland . _ ° ‘ ° ° . 127 
France . : ° ’ ° . ° . 3 108 
United States « : . ° . P ° 95 
A similar story is told by the contrast between the use of the telegraph and the 
postoffice. 
Great Britain . . . 1 telegram to 30 letters and postal cards. 
Switzerland . ° . 1 “ “3 « “ 
Belgium . . 1 3 « « 
France . ° 6 1 ee * 
United States . 1 eo « “ 
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46% of gambling must be reduced to 20¢ at the start, and 
afterward, when Partnership and Mutualism have attained 
their perfect form, to zero absolute. 


(To be continued.) 





Communication by telegraph in the best countries of Europe bears a much larger 
proportion to communication by post than in this country. This is not due to dearth 
of letters in Europe, but to better use of the telegraph, as the former table shows, and 
as is proved directly by the world’s postal statistics which place the letters and 
postals per capita in England and France above the number here and in Switzerland 
about the same as here. In Western Australia and in New Zealand the letters and 
postals per capita are more than twice the number here, but counsel was not able to 
obtain precise data as to the use of the telegraph in those countries (see data in Eng. 
P. M. Genl.’s Rep. 1895, p. 35; Canada Year Book, 1892, p.300; P. M. Genl. Wanamaker’s 
Rep. 1892, p. 874). Taking newspapers, etc., into account, the United states comes 
next to Great Britain in the use of the postoffice (Wan. 1892, p. 872) ; but considering 
the use of the postoffice for the purposes of personal communication, a considerable 
number of nations outrank us. 

The change of relative use that has followed public ownership of the telegraph in 
England is as remarkable as any of the preceding facts. In 1866 there was 1 tele- 
gram to 37 letters in Belgium with a government telegraph, and 1 telegram to 121 
letters in England with a private telegraph (H. Rep. 114, p.7). Now it is 1 to 23 in 
Belgium and 1 to 30 in England — nearly 300 per cent relative gain due to the change 
from private to public ownership, supposing the gain in Belgium to represent the 
ordinary development of business without change of condition. 








MADNESS AS PORTRAYED BY SHAKSPERE, 


BY FORBES WINSLOW, M. D., LL. M., D.C. L. 


Shakspere was a true psychologist, in the exact inter- 
pretation of the word. He understood, as no other drama- 
tist has ever done, the lights and shades depicted in mad- 
ness; he knew how to graphically delineate its varieties. 
He was conscious of the profoundly melancholic type so 
often met with in real life, and of the fact that such a 
mental state may be ferocious, terrible or heartbreaking; 
he knew how to illustrate each of these. He had apparently 
studied the subject deeply. His pathos and tragic dealings 
with madness are wonderful. His knowledge of human na- 
ture must have been profound. He could shed tears with 
it in true sympathy, and he could appreciate its varieties. 

Degrees of madness are far more common than is gen- 
erally believed, but the highest degrees of it are rare and 
wonderful to witness in those of extraordinary mental 
powers, or who have possessed striking characters before 
the mental edifice fell to ruin and desolation. It is deeply 
interesting to consider what Shakspere has done for us in 
this great and mysterious affliction of fallen humanity. 
He has left his book of nature as descriptive of several 
deeply profound and interesting phases of this malady. 
Néthing can be more subtle, yet decisively marked, than the 
gradations by which King Lear, from a venerable and 
almost doting old man—who wishes to “shake all cares and 
business” from his bowed-down tree of life, so that he may, 
“unburthen’d, crawl toward death”—rises with preter- 
natural strength into the most towering condition of utter 
madness. There is a general impression, in recollections 
of the tragedy, that the first outburst of the madness of 
Lear—that is, the turning point when his rage and con- 
flicting passions carried his mind beyond all self-govern- 
ment, or definite conception of itself and its own purposes 
—was displayed at the close of act ii,.where he exclaims 
to his daughters: 


No, you unnatural hags, 

T will have such revenges on you both 

That all the world shall — I will do such things — 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
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The terrors of the earth. You think I'll weep; 
No, I'll not weep. 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I'll weep — O Fool, I shall go mad! 


Thus, after rising apparently to the highest pitch of 
fury with one unnatural daughter, he suddenly discovers 
another daughter yet more unnatural, so that his violence 
is impelled to burst all bounds. He then pauses an instant 
to contemplate the first daughter again, because he now 
believes her less monstrous and by comparison almost kind, 
when he immediately perceives that she is even worse than 
the second daughter. These sudden and violent bursts and 
recoils of passion—the rapid alternations of the frenzy of 
hate with loving though much-exacting hope—and the 
manifest confusion of his brain, as displayed in the equal 
fury and vagueness of his purpose, added to the final dec- 
laration of the frantic condition into which he was rushing— 
all these seemed to indicate the point where Lear’s reason 
gave way, and every fresh emotion and thought would impel 
him deeper into the chaotic elements of insanity. 

Some writers have placed the first symptom of positive 
derangement at the close of the fourth scene of the third 
act, where the forlorn king tears off his clothes, meets the 
storm on the heath, and discourses with Edgar, who is dis- 
guised as Mad Tom. 


Kent. Importune him once more to go, my lord: 
His wits begin t’ unsettle. 


There is no doubt that Othello, when he stabbed Desde- 
mona, was driven to madness by the green-eyed monster, 
jealousy. His mental power was completely unhinged; his 
mind was unbalanced, and he was unable to resist the power 
which exerted itself over him in a constitution which, no 
doubt, had been materially upset and weakened by the 
conduct of Iago towards him. Many cases of impulsive 
homicidal insanity are due to jealousy, which acts on some 
persons in a terrible way. 

With regard to the madness of Lady Macbeth, here we 
have an illustration of a woman, at the time of the murder 
of the king, screwing her courage up, so to speak, for a 
gigantic effort to commit a crime. After this a reaction 
sets in. The unnatural state in which she had been sud- 
denly gives way, and her mind becomes deranged. Macbeth, 
conscious of this, and aware of the fact that the mind of 
his spouse is agitated night and day by the feeling of her 
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guilt, appeals to her physician in the celebrated speech 
commencing: 

“Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart? 


Lady Macbeth’s insanity was simply that produced by a 
guilty conscience, and a similar state is often met. 

The mental condition of Hamlet has frequently been 
discussed, and various interpretations have been given in 
connection with the subject. Shakspere intended Hamlet 
to be a man of passionate disposition, of noble and gentle 
temperament, most affectionate, devoted to the memory of 
his father, and indignant at the absence of shame in his 
mother. 


Frailty, thy name is woman! — 
A little month! or ere those shoes were old 
With which she follow’d my poor father’s body, 
Like Niobe, all tears; — why she, even she, — 
O God! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourned longer, — married witk my uncle. 


The play thus commences with a delicate youth, with 
feelings of grief mingled with disgust, who had doubtless 
reflected for some time upon a theme which was both 
repugnant and harrowing to his sensitive nature, and: which 
rendered his mind liable to be unhinged at the slightest 
provocation. The primary cause for the sudden outbreak 
of Hamlet’s madness may be traced to the appearance of 
his father’s ghost, causing a state of excitement, but calm- 
ing down by degrees as the vision disappears. The first 
evidence of his mental aberration occurs in the scene when 
the apparition has left him and he is asked by Horatio what 
secret has been divulged: 


There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
But he’s an arrant knave. 


To which Horatio replies: 
These are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 


This is the first allusion to the wildness and unnatural- 
ness of Hamlet’s disposition. Another early indication of 
his condition occurs in the interview between Ophelia and 
her father: 


My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 
Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced; 
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No hat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ancle; 

Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look so piteous in purport 

Asif he had been loosed out of hell 

To speak of horrors, he comes before me. 


In this scene Polonius alludes to the return of the gifts 
made by Hamlet to Ophelia as the cause of his madness: 


** That hath made him mad.”’ 


In the following scene we find Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, both intimate friends of Hamlet, sent by the king to 
act as attendants and watch over his personal liberty. 
From a previous acquaintance with him, it was not to be 
expected that a suspicion would be cast on the motive of 
their visit to Denmark and intrusion on his presence. The 
queen instructs them: 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you, 


And sure I am two men there are not living 
To whom he more adheres. 


And I beseech you instantly to visit 
My too much changed son. 


There can be no doubt but at this period of the play 


Shakspere regarded Hamlet as a madman, driven to 
desperation by all that he had gone through. A mind em- 
bracing both gentleness and firmness, naturally of a strongly 
melancholic temperament, of a highly reflective character, 
stung to remorse and terror by the villany of his uncle, 
the murder of his father and the incestuous behavior of 
his mother, all acting as excitants in one already predis- 
posed to melancholy, and prostrating by their baneful in- 
fluence his mind, producing the condition as depicted by 
the dramatist. Polonius, who was of a crafty and knowing 
disposition, and ever eager to express his opinion to the 
king, considered that he had found out the cause for this 
strange change in Hamlet’s mind,— 
I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 

Of course he here alludes to the supposed affection for 
Ophelia, about which, however, there is a diversity of 
opinion, it being doubted by some whether Hamlet really 
loved Opelia or not. 

Hamlet is evidently conscious of his condition, for he 
perceives that he is being watched by Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. He asks them a direct question: 


Were you not sent for? Is it your own inclining? Is it a free visita- 
tion? Come, deal justly with me; come, come; nay, speak, 
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This remark is made to them in reference to their sudden 
visit to Elsinore. Again: 


What have you, my good friends, deserved at the hands of Fortune, 
that she sends you to prison hither? 


It has often been argued from Hamlet’s conversation 
here that he was feigning madness. This is, to my mind, 
however, contradicted in the beautiful speech describing 
his morbid brooding, which frequently has been brought 
forward as a typical illustration of a melancholic tempera- 
ment. Burton, who was a contemporary of Shakspere’s, 
has also depicted this condition in his “Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” He writes: e 


They are soon tired with all things; they will now tarry, now be- 
gone; now in bed, they will rise; now up, then they go to bed; now 
pleased, then displeased; now they like, then dislike all. Sequitur 
nunc. vivendi, nunc moriendi, cupido. 


This passage is most descriptive of an ordinary melan- 
cholic temperament, one in such a state of general restless- 
ness and disquietude as existed in Hamlet. Hamlet thus 
describes his melancholic disposition: 


T have of late— but wherefore I know not—lost all my mirth, for- 
oe all custom of exercises; and indeed it goes so heavily with my 

isposition that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile 
promontory; this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire — 
why, it appears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent congre- 
gation of vapours. 


Suicidal tendencies are always present in connection 
with melancholia. Shakspere, mindful of this, introduces 
in the following scene a speech as illustrative: 


To be, or not to be, — that is the question. 


From the context this evidently refers to the contem- 
plation of self-destruction. The interview between Hamlet 
and Ophelia in which she is informed that he never loved 
her is characteristic of a mind unhinged: 


Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 


His melancholic state gradually subsides into one of 
subacute mania, reaching its culminating point in the 
scene with the players, where he finds the account given by 
the Ghost of the murder of his father corroborated: 

Now could I drink hot blood, 


And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on, 
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After the interview with his mother and the murder of 
Polonius, Hamlet is sent to England under the charge of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, to whose protection he has 
been entrusted by his uncle: 


And he to England shall along with you. 


On his return home Hamlet meets the cortége bearing 
the “Fair Ophelia.” It is a curious and significant fact that 
from the time of Ophelia’s burial up to the termination of 
the play, no allusion, directly or indirectly, is made to 
Ophelia. Hamlet seems utterly to have forgotten the 
existence of such a person; with the funeral rites 
she apparently vanished from the world of his memory. 
After Ophelia has been interred in her mother earth, there 
are no evidences of unsound mind in Hamlet. He appears 
now to have quite regained his normal mental condition, and 
he continues in a sound state of mind until the termination 
of the play. As a substantial proof of this, I must refer 
to the speech made by him to Laertes previous to their 
duel. It is, however, to be regretted that this is omitteé 
in the present version of the play usually performed. Upon 
this the whole question hinges as to whether he was feign- 
ing madness: 

Give me your pardon, sir; I’ve done you wrong; 

But pardon’t, as you are a gentleman. 

This presence knows, 

And you must needs have heard, how I am punished 
With a sore distraction. What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour and exception, 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

He declares further on in the same dialogue that he 
destroyed Polonius and drove Ophelia to distraction under 
the influence of insanity. He says that “his madness is 
poor Hamlet’s enemy.” 

The inference to be gathered from this is either that 
Hamlet was sane and excused himself on a self-imposed 
plea of madness, or that he was eager to explain the reason 
for his misdeeds. There is sufficient evidence from a care- 
ful examination of the traits in his character to ignore the 
first plea. Hamlet was not a coward. He would not have 
made use of deception to escape calumny and disgrace. 
On the contrary, he was brave, truthful, honorable and 
mentally resolute, and I cannot admit that he was a man 
likely to purposely deceive Laertes. It was contrary to 
his nature and to the history of his case. The general 
opinion at which I have arrived is that there is no evidence 
to prove that Hamlet feigned madness, and that, tracing 
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the delineations of his disposition carefully, there is con- 
clusive evidence of the existence of mental aberration, fol- 
lowed, as I have shown, by complete restoration to health 
previous to the termination of the play. 

Shakspere founded his play of Hamlet on the story of 
Amleth, the son of Horwondil, told by Saxo Grammaticus. 
In this tragedy the young prince is called upon to revenge 
the murder of his father, killed by his uncle Fengo. Am- 
leth assumes madness in order to escape suspicion and so 
be allowed to remain about the court without mistrust. 
Throughout this play the character exhibits much cunning 
and forethought, but there is an absence of the real madness 
portrayed in Shakspere’s Hamlet. No doubt it was the in- 
tention of Shakspere to elevate the character and to throw 
around it the majesty of melancholy and the pecularities 
which accompany melancholy of a morbid description. In 
the Danish legend no mention is made of the ghost; this is 
entirely a creation of the immortal bard; but from its ap- 
pearance dates Hamlet’s lunacy, which stamps the character 
of the young prince, besides adding to the general interest 
of the play from a dramatist’s view. The intense horror, 
the delicacy of the expression and feelings of a mind sud- 
denly unhinged, have their true vent. 

Another curious fact is that though Ophelia goes mad, 
while in this state she never in any way crosses Hamlet’s 
path. Had Hamlet seen her thus, it would have been next 
to an impossibility to have kept up the deception further; 
his want of feeling would have amounted to heartlessness, 
and would have lessened him in the esteem in which we 
have been taught to regard this, the favorite character of 
Shakspere. The very foundation of Hamlet’s character 
appears to be great mental sensibility, and one easily im- 
pressed by the events surrounding him and by any situa- 
tion which might excite him. Though bent on revenge, 
he is irresolute and inactive at times; though suffering 
from the profoundest melancholy, we find him jocular and 
merry; and though some authors regard him as a passionate 
lover, he is nevertheless apparently callous about the ob- 
ject of his adoration: his sole idea is to revenge the foul 
murder of his father, and he is heedless of anything else. 
From the very moment Hamlet enters on the scene our 
attention is fixed solely on him; he is the absorbing feature 
of the play. Shakspere loved him beyond all his other 
creations. The deep interest in the play is the conception 
of Hamlet by the dramatist. Critics have frequently drawn 
attention to the strange behavior of Hamlet towards 
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Ophelia. This may be accounted for from an erroneous 
but general accepted opinion, that the love of Hamlet for 
Ophelia was deep and profound. He was apparently cap- 
tivated by her innocence and purity, by her beauty and 
tenderness of nature. To Hamlet’s mind, which is almost 
spiritual and of a loving and gentle disposition, there must 
have been something very attractive in Ophelia, as an ideal 
image of nature and life. There is no evidence of real love 
in Hamlet portrayed through the play; but, on the other 
hand, there is tenderness, sorrow and pity for him. The love 
shown by Ophelia was not reciprocated. He throws aside 
his supposed love without flinching and without pain, and 
it vanishes as if it had never existed. His general de- 
meanor is consistent with this. He felt that he had a duty 
to crush the love existing in Ophelia’s heart. He sought 
her presence in his madness, as if ever eager to show her the 
fatal truth. 

The character has taxed the genius of Booth, Kemble 
and Kean, by whom different readings were given of the 
play. In the first-named, an air of fierceness and anger was 
thrown over the majesty of Hamlet, whereas Edmund Kean 
in his personification of the character went to the opposite 
extreme. Henry Irving depicted the character with con- 
summate skill, and gave to the play a reading which stamps 
his production as the greatest one England has ever seen. 
He, however, obliterated from his version the final speech 
made by Hamlet to Laertes, where he excuses himself on 
the ground of madness. The question, “Was Hamlet mad?” 
is of great importance. 

Ophelia is one of the most touching creations of Shak- 
spere’s transcendent genius. Over her character he threw 
a charm, a brilliant flood of fancy, “sweet as springtime 
flowers.” Hers is a character redolent of feminine gentle- 
ness, purity and grace. But, ever true to nature, this great 
magician and all but inspired poet could not sacrifice truth 
to fiction, fancy to fact, and he therefore makes this love- 
sick girl, during her insanity, give utterance to conceptions 
that never could have suggested themselves to her exquis- 
itely chaste and delicate mind before it was prostrated and 
perverted by disease. With regard to the character of 
Ophelia and the place she holds throughout the play, she 
exhibits all that is young, beautiful, artless, innocent and 
touching. She is a striking contrast to Hamlet’s mother; 
surrounded by all that is corrupt and wicked, she moves 
an emblem of spotless purity and love in all the unpolluted 
loveliness of her nature. As soon as we know her associa: 
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the delineations of his disposition carefully, there is con 
clusive evidence of the existence of mental aberration, fol- 
lowed, as 1 have shown, by complete restoration to health 
previous to the termination of the play. 

Shakspere founded his play of Hamlet on the story of 
Amleth, the son of Horwondil, told by Saxo Grammaticus. 
In this tragedy the young prince is called upon to revenge 
the murder of his father, killed by his uncle Fengo. Am- 
leth assumes madness in order to escape suspicion and so 
be allowed to remain about the court without mistrust. 
Throughout this play the character exhibits much cunning 
and forethought, but there is an absence of the real madness 
portrayed in Shakspere’s Hamlet. No doubt it was the in 
teation of Shakspere to elevate the character and to throw 
around it the majesty of melancholy and the pecularities 
which accompany melancholy of a morbid description. In 
the Danish legend no mention is made of the ghost; this is 
entirely a creation of the immortal bard; but from its ap- 
pearance dates Hamlet’s lunacy, which stamps the character 
of the young prince, besides adding to the general interest 
of the play from a dramatist’s view. The intense horror, 
the delicacy of the expression and feelings of a mind sud- 
denly unhinged, have their true vent. 

Another curious fact is that though Ophelia goes mad, 
while in this state she never in any way crosses Hamlet’s 
path. Had Hamlet seen her thus, it would have been next 
to an impossibility to have kept up the deception further: 
his want of feeling would have amounted to heartlessness, 
and would have lessened him in the esteem in which we 
have been taught to regard this, the favorite character of 
Shakspere. The very foundation of Hamlet’s character 
appears to be great mental sensibility, and one easily im- 
pressed by the events surrounding him and by any situa- 
tion which might excite him. Though bent on revenge, 
he is irresolute and inactive at times; though suffering 
from the profoundest melancholy, we find him jocular and 
merry; and though some authors regard him as a passionate 
lover, he is nevertheless apparently callous about the, ob- 
ject of his adoration: his sole idea is to revenge the foul 
murder of his father, and he is heedless of anything else. 
From the very moment Hamlet enters on the scene our 
attention is fixed solely on him; he is the absorbing feature 
of the play. Shakspere loved him beyond all his other 
creations. The deep interest in the play is the conception 
of Hamlet by the dramatist. Critics have frequently drawn 
attention to the strange behavior of Hamlet towards 
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Ophelia. This may be accounted for from an erroneous 
but general accepted opinion, that the love of Hamlet for 
Ophelia was deep and profound. He was apparently-cap- 
tivated by her innocence and purity, by her beauty and 
tenderness of nature. To Hamlet’s mind, which is almost 
spiritual and of a loving and gentle disposition, there must 
have been something very attractive in Ophelia, as an ideal 
image of nature and life. There is no evidence of real love 
in Hamlet portrayed through the play; but, on the other 
hand, there is tenderness, sorrow and pity for him. The love 
shown by Ophelia was not reciprocated. He throws aside 
his supposed love without flinching and without pain, and 
it vanishes as if it had never existed. His general de 
meanor is consistent with this. He felt that he had a duty 
to crush the love existing in Ophelia’s heart. He sought 
her presence in his madness, as if ever eager to show her the 
fatal truth. 

The character has taxed the genius of Booth, Kemble 
and Kean, by whom different readings were given of the 
play. In the first-named, an air of fierceness and anger was 
thrown over the majesty of Hamlet, whereas Edmund Kean 
in his personification of the character went to the opposite 
extreme. Henry Irving depicted the character with con 
summate skill, and gave to the play a reading which stamps 
his production as the greatest one England has ever seen. 
He, however, obliterated from his version the final speech 
made by Hamlet to Laertes, where he excuses himself on 
the ground of madness. The question, “Was Hamlet mad?” 
is of great importance. 

Ophelia is one of the most touching creations of Shak 
spere’s transcendent genius. Over her character he threw 
a charm, a brilliant flood of fancy, “sweet as springtime 
flowers.” Hers is a character redolent of feminine gentle- 
ness, purity and grace. But, ever true to nature, this great 
magician and all but inspired poet could not sacrifice truth 
to fiction, faney to fact, and he therefore makes this love- 
sick girl, during her insanity, give utterance to conceptions 
that never could have suggested themselves to her exquis- 
itely chaste and delicate mind before it was prostrated and 
perverted by disease. With regard to the character of 
Ophelia and the place she holds throughout the play, she 
exhibits all that is young, beautiful, artless, innocent and 
touching. She is a striking contrast to Hamlet’s mother: 
surrounded by all that is corrupt and wicked, she moves 
an emblem of spotless purity and love in all the unpolluted 
loveliness of her nature. As soon as we know her associa 
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tion with the hero of the play, we know that her fate is 
doomed, that her path is shadowed with all that is dark and 
sad. We pity her, and as the play advances, our pity in- 
creases and our love for her becomes more intense. The 
more the question is discussed, the more the play is ana- 
lvzed, the more convinced we become that nothing but mad 
ness could have excused Hamlet’s conduct towards Ophelia. 
It is but a humane acceptation of the situation. His whole 
character is so noble as to make this the one rational excuse 
we can find. He is not a character of exemplary virtue, 
set forth for our guidance, but he is a perfectly dramatic 
character and absorbs our profoundest attention amidst 
his vagaries. Had he been assuming madness this could 
not have been kept up indefinitely, so as to exclude the 
nobleness of his nature and the reigning impressions in his 
mind. His very conversation with the gravediggers, 
though apparently jesting, is in itself a proof of the deepest 
melancholy still existing in his heart. Garrick, when he 
produced the play, excluded this scene, wherein exists the 
very moral of the tragedy. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that at the commencement 
of the play, we see Hamlet in the enjoyment of that greatest 
earthly blessing, mens sana in corpore sano. On the appear- 
ance of his father’s ghost his mind becomes unhinged 
by melancholy, and this condition passes into one of sub- 
acute maniacal excitement after the play-acting scene. He 
is then sent to England as I have previously stated in 
charge of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and returns per- 
fectly sane, when seen again at the burial of Ophelia. He 
continues sane during the play, and asks Laertes’ pardon 
for what he has done, being conscious of his previous state, 
which he openly declares to have been one of madness. This 
is the only conception which can be given to the character of 
Hamlet, and the play is full of proofs which one and all nega- 
tive the assumption that Hamlet was feigning madness. 

That Shakspere himself had the utmost reverence for 
female purity and virtue is evident in all his writings; and 
although undoubtedly he has, according to the manners 
of his time, indulged very often in a warmth of expression 
which would be unsuitable to the present age, he has always 
drawn a broad distinction between the pure and ideal love, 
which is founded upon esteem and affection, and that ma- 
terial development of the passion which is common to man 
and the brute creation. In some of his “Sonnets,” and even 
in the very beautiful though amcrous poem of “Venus and 
Adonis,” there are abundant illustrations of the above 
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remarks; as for instance where, in the last-named work, 
the youthful and really virtuous huntsman declares, in 
answer to the impassioned address of the Paphian Queen: 
Love cometh like sunshine after rain, 
But lust’s effect is tempest after sun; 
Love’s gentle spring does always fresh remaia, 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done; 
Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies; 
Love is all truth, Lust full of forged lies. 

The marriage of Shakspere, although only in his eight- 
eenth year, was unquestionably a great cause, if not the 
chief cause, of the development of his marvellous intellec 
tual qualities. The copious well of his imagination required 
only some power to draw up its overflowing waters where 
with to irrigate the barren fields of dramatic literature in 
the sixteenth century, and the necessity of obtaining a 
livelihood was the engine which evolved the latent streams. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
and the pure gem of Shakspere’s genius, which might have 
remained concealed had not circumstances revealed its 
beauty and its brilliancy, was rescued from obscurity by his 
marriage with Anne Hathaway and his meeting with stroll 
ing players at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

To a mind like Shakspere’s, looking at this period of 
his life from a psychological point of view, it is quite con- 
ceivable that not only the easy and jovial manners of the 
actors presented great and irresistible attractions, but that 
the very poor condition of dramatic literature in his time 
fired his ambition to produce something better than the 
trash then deemed good enough to be presented to the pub 
lic. No authentic particulars have been handed down as 
to the manner in which he spent his time from the age of 
twenty-one to twenty-five, which must have been in him 
a period of the greatest intellectual activity, in which he 
was no doubt occupied either in writing plays himself, 
or in adapting and improving the works of his predecessors 
or contemporaries. But from internal evidence it is plain 
that the representations of the stage, crude and coarse as 
they were in his youth, inspired him with many of those 
lofty thoughts which breathe and burn throughout his 
writings, and which, deriving their source from a microcosm 
seen in actual life, expanded into those boundless regions 
of thought and invention in which time and space are 
annihilated, and in which man and nature are depicted in 
all their multitudinous aspects, in beauty and deformity, 
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in light and in darkness, in gayety and in despair, in sun- 
shine and in storm, in space and in infinity, in time and in 
eternity. “All the world’s a stage,” as he beautifully ex- 
presses it, 

And all the men and women merely players; 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 

And again, when Macbeth, at length weary of life and 

deserted by his friends, exclaims, 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. 


How well can we understand that the representation on 
the stage (sometimes probably in a barn) at Stratford-upon- 
Avon inspired Shakspere’s mind with the grandeur and at 
the same time the weakness and vanity of human things! 
The actors, repeating high-flown and bombastic lines, attired 
as kings or heroes, putting off for a time their ordinary 
dresses and attired in glittering but tawdry colors, and 
again resuming their shabby habiliments, would readily 
convey to his mind a picture of the changeful condition of 
mankind in actual life; while the stage, glowing with arti- 
ficial light and scenery, or perhaps only tenanted for a time 
by walking puppets, terminating their brief career of a few 
hours to sink into darkness and silence, would be to him 
a type of life and death, not only in man, but in the great 
scheme of nature herself, and would shadow forth the beau 
ties of creation, the monuments of art, the symmetry of the 
universe, as the things of an hour and perishable as tlie 
scenery of a stage play. 

These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded,— 
Leave not a rack behind. 














SCIENTIFIC THEOSOPHY. 


THE DAWN OF A NEW CIVILIZATION. 


BY PROF. JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


In my previous brief essay, | spoke of the essential revolu 
tion in therapeutic science arising from a perfect knowl- 
edge of remedies, a perfect diagnosis, and the introduction 
of three new methods in the treatment of disease suggested 
by the new physiology of the entire man, all of which will 
be embraced in the therapeutic science of the college* now 
organizing, in which we expect to demonstrate many other 
laws of nature and therapeutic possibilities for the body 
and soul of man, which mechanical dogmatism neither 
seeks nor desires to know. 

The limits of this essay do not permit any description 
of the three peculiar methods, but a correct idea of them 
may be obtained from “Therapeutic Sarcognomy” under 
which a number have already been trained, which presents 
the new physiology and its consequent therapeutics. 

This medical revolution is one example of the vast en 
largement and change in established sciences now approach- 
ing, and hereafter to occupy the entire field of vital science, 
which must be the result if man possesses grander powers 
than hereditary ignorance and superstition have heretofore 
allowed him to use. The claim is now presented that man 
has such powers, and as soon as he learns to use them freely 
and fearlessly the inherited ignorance and consequent 
dogmatism of the dark past will be dissipated by the 
divinity in man. That expression is used, not in any sense 
akin to theological mysticism, but as the expression of a 
scientific, available and immensely valuable truth, which 
inust of course force its way with some difficulty through 
that nearly prohibitory tariff against any large importation 
from the divine field of limitless knowledge which our 
posterity are destined to enjoy. The tariff is as firm still 
as in the last two centuries, but not enforced by formidable 
punishments, as in the case of Roger Bacon, Bruno and 
Galileo. 

* Physicians who are interested in such a college, and eould participate in such an 
enterprise, are invited to write to Dr, Buchanan, at San Jose, Cal, 
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The divinity in man of which I speak, is a conception 
so vast that only in the last twenty years have I fully 
realized it, and only in the last five been disposed to speak 
of it. What is divinity? Is it not the combination of 
omniscience, omnipresence and omnipotence? Do these 
exist in man potentially or actually, to any considerable 
extent, and available for scientific and social progress? If 
so, then divinity is the proper scientific expression, and 
the emancipation of that divinity implies the universal 
revolution which I assert is coming. 

Then listen to my story. The most obvious application 
(which was first apparent) of my discovery of the vast 
capacities of the anterior region of the brain, was the 
creation of a new materia medica, giving precision to medical 
science. The iceberg resistance of medical colleges to such 
attempts, and the somewhat analogous achievement by the 
followers of Hahnemann in spite of collegiate hostility, 
made it more important to follow other lines of investiga- 
tion so numerous and extensive that one lifetime was really 
inadequate. 

The impressional perception of therapeutic powers in 
medicines and other physical agencies was less important 
than the impressional perception of vital influences and 
laws. The impressional psychometer (they who are capable 
of being such count by millions and always have) when 
properly trained, has but to give up exclusive reliance upon 
his external physical senses and rely upon his more divine 
interior endowments, while every muscle is in profound 
tranquillity, and become able to feel and perceive sym- 
pathetically the natural and the morbid sensations and 
conditions of the one whom he touches properly, as thor- 
oughly as he would feel all the potentialities of a medicine, 
and arrive at a perfect sympathetic understanding of his life 
and all its conditions so as to make a complete and correct 
diagnosis, and realize it so fully that unless his own vital 
force is sound and vigorous, the same morbid conditions 
may be transferred to himself. This I have painfully experi- 
enced when coming into contact with the sick and finding 
that I absorbed their pathological conditions, and thus 
knew more than the rules of diagnosis suggested, but at 
the expense of my own health, so that for many years, 
being careful of my own constitution, I have known searcely 
any derangement of health (except from malaria) which had 
not been thus imparted—a condition which kept me from 
active practice, because not endurable, and at length com- 
pelled me to give it up entirely, as I never approached a 
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patient, even without contact, without borrowing something 
from him. 

The law of contagion thus illustrated has been a sort of 
pons asinorum for the medical profession, which the colleges 
have never crossed. Their mechanical dogmatism prevents 
them from recognizing the simple law of nature which 
runs through the centuries, that contagion does not depend 
on mechanical transfer, nor on imitation, but on the capacity 
of the nervous system of man to be affected by any condi- 
tions or processes in its vicinity, as one musical string 
vibrates in response to another, or as an electric current 
in one wire may start a current in a wire miles away. Such 
sympathies may be inactive in hard, resisting constitutions, 
or may be overcome by the higher vital force of the recipi- 
ent, but when the nervous system is adequately developed 
they are limitless. Although myself much below the aver- 
age psychic capacity of my students, I have felt the illness 
of a friend two hundred miles away, noted it at the exact 
time, and verified it afterward. I was compelled to request 
my learned friend Professor Gatchell, not to visit me when 
he had a cold, as its effect upon myself was too great. 

There are many who can feel the conditions of friends 
at a distance, and physicians who while sitting in the office 
can determine the condition of a distant patient. The late 
Dr. John F. Gray, of New York (a very eminent physician), 
while in his room at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, looked into 
the condition of one of his patients in Jersey City, and not 
only satisfied himself of the man’s state, but made such 
a psychic impression on him that the patient believed he 
was Visited at that time by Dr. Gray, who came in, looked at 
him and retired without saving a word, and would not 
believe Dr. Gray when he assured him that he had made no 
such visit. 

I ought to introduce here a chapter of demonstrative 
facts, but for want of space I pass on to the comprehensive 
statement that he who has a good nervous development 
and can feel the proximity of another’s hand without touch, 
and has learned how to use his power, by assuming the 
necessary passiveness (for which some instruction is gen- 
erally necessary) can place his fingers upon any part of the 
head or body of anyone who has a vigorous vitality, and 
realize the vital force flowing from that spot, learning 
from any locality on the head the true function of the 
subjacent brain. Yet never in the world’s past ages, never 
in the schools or closets devoted to research, has this 
simple worldwide fact been known or suspected. Its very 
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simplicity has made it incredible to the scholastic mind, and 
it continually comes as a matter of astonishment to my stu- 
dents who, whether they are young tyros or learned medical 
professors, are as much astonished as the old gentleman 
hunting all day for his spectacles, when told they are on his 
head. Could I, with this knowledge, have been present with 
Gall and Spurzheim in their investigations of the brain, 
they might have been protected from several grave errors, 
and led into a vastly larger field of science than that which 
they explored at the end of the last and beginning of this 
century. It is well, however, that theosophic science was 
delayed a century, for it would not have been tolerated in 
their day; but they had great success while they lived in 
introducing the anatomy and physiology of the brain. 

Of course I applied this power to the investigation of the 
brain and body, and results of the exploration were given 
to the world in 1854 in my “System of Anthropology,” which 
was soon sold out, and in 1885, in “Therapeutic Sarcog- 
nomy,” now in its third edition. (My books have only been 
printed and furnished to applicants, without the aid of 
publishers.) This psychometric survey of the constitution 
was simply a revision for greater accuracy of the ground 
already travelled over, yielding a map of the functions 
of the brain and the psycho-physiological potencies in the 
body. 

In the experiment just mentioned the passively intuitive 
sensitive in touching the surface of the body yields to its 
influence; but in my first experiments the passively sensi- 
tive individual was made the subject of the operator, and 
the organs of his brain were separately subjected to reén- 
forcement by vital influence from myself or another, and 
after this method had been extensively used it was replaced 
for general reasons by the stimulant influence of static 
electricity, which is equally effective. 

I had been seven years engaged in the investigation of 
the brain when I decided to try direct experiment, and 
thereby revealed a far greater impressibility than I antici- 
pated, which seemed to give free access to all the realms 
of anthropology, and as it ultimately proved to the sphere 
of divine wisdom. This discovery, announced in April, 
1841, and widely published, that the brain was impressible 
by vital and electric influences so as to compel the mani- 
festation of its functions and give them as positive a cer- 
tainty as Bell and Majendie attained in experimenting on 
the spinal nerves, has been repeated by many (who often 
mismanaged it), and among the first was the brilliant writer, 
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Prof. J. K. Mitchell of the Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia (the ablest man of the faculty), who showed 
me, in 1842, an interesting chart of his experiments on the 
head of the editor, Joseph Neal (author of “Charcoal 
Sketches”). Yet I have never heard of anyone who treated 
the matter as anything more than a passing wonder, or 
sought any positive and valuable scientific results, as they 
generally confounded my simple, normal method with mes- 
meric procedures which made them delusive. 

The impressibility of the brain, although widely an 
nounced, met with no intelligence competent to understand, 
realize and use it, but after its triumphant demonstration 
at New York in 1842, was recognized by the Democratic 
Review as by far the most important discovery ever made 
in physiology. (Allow me here to suggest that this singular 
liberality teward a new science was largely personal, and 
due to my personal introduction by ex-President Van 
Buren.) 

The entire map of the brain which was thus revealed, and 
the map of the vital forces in the body in all parts, and 
especially along the spinal column, and its sympathies with 
the brain (for which I adopted the name _ sarcognomy) 
presented a complete view of both the psyehic and the 
physiological functions of man and their anatomical loca- 
tions, constituting the first presentation of a complete 
anthropology, for there is nothing in man but his psychic 
and physiological powers, and the soul to which they really 
belong, which finally lifts them out of the body for a more 
congenial home. Thus were all the possibilities, laws and 
invsteries of humanity brought within reach for a minute 
investigation by methods which are both microscopic and 
telescopic, the vast results of which will fill future 
libraries. But those interesting and instructive volumes 
must be written by others, for in the course of nature I must 
soon lay down the pen after finishing my fourteenth 
volume. 

Thus was the physiology of man completed by revealing 
the functions of his brain—by far the most important of 
all his organs—putting an end to the solemn scientific 
farce of discussing and pretending to analyze man, without 
knowing the commanding centre of his life, the organ that 
governs all others. Without the brain, the philosophy of 
man, with which the learned world has been stolidly con 
tented (as in a play of Hamlet with Hamlet omitted), is but 
an acephalous monstrosity which the next century will bury 
quietly, wondering at nineteenth-century folly, 
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In speaking thus I do not impeach the intelligence of 
such leaders as Huxley, Spencer, Darwin, Wallace, Currier, 
Humboldt, Agassiz, Beale, Ferrier and a mighty host of 
scientists, for they are ruled by a law of evolution which is 
the master of the world of mind as well as matter—the 
law of inertia—a foundation upon which divine power 
builds the eternally growing temple of humanity by slow 
successive steps. How long was a flat, one-sided world 
aun unquestioned doctrine, as the time to question it had 
not arrived? Llow long did the human mind rest content 
in geocentric astronomy? How long was it thought useless 
und forbidden to look beyond the old continents, until 
Columbus came? America, the destined ruler of mankind, 
was as far away from auman philosophy as the heart before 
the time of Harvey, and the brain in the nineteenth century. 
That great men supmit to such limitations and dare not 
advance, simply snows the slow progress of the evolution 
of mind and the long dominance of that inertia which as 
a gregarious instinct holds all mankind as an animal 
herd and tramples down all who do not move with it, 
and of course ambitious men are not willing to be trampled 
down. They go with the millions and rule them. But 
nature did not encumber me with any such ambition for 
power ard wealth, and I have not feared the trampling. 

Let us thank the scientists who have taught mankind to 
look forward as well as backward, and taught the church 
to submit to the change as it is now submitting slowly to 
evolution. It may require more than another century to 
teach scientists to look not only downward, outward and 
forward in the physical, but inward and upward to causa- 
tion, and to learn that man is not a temporary chemical 
combination but a permanent being. 

The word anthropology gives but a dim and feeble con- 
ception of the science. This absolutely new and vast but 
demonstrable and often demonstrated science is sustained 
by seven demonstrations, each of which might alone be 
sufficient. 

1. The experiments on the brain and body in which the 
subject (persons of intelligence and integrity being chosen), 
is made to realize every passion, emotion or faculty desired, 
by vitalor byelectricexcitement of the different convolutions 
of the brain, such as irritation and restlessness, good nature 
and tranquillity, self-esteem, humility, avarice, generosity, 
love, hate, indolence, sleep, hunger, disgust, drunkard’s 
thirst, spirituality, sensitiveness, melancholy, gayety, 
debilitv, muscular streneth on either side of the body, 
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variations of the heart, the pulse, the temperature and the 
viscera, etc..—the results being sometimes moderately 
produced, but in weak subjects uncontrollably. 

2. The effects of warmth and coldness or of inflammations 
in different parts of the brain and of surgical injuries. 

3. The concurrent reports of many psychometers who 
recognize, feel and describe the action of the various organs 
—persons whose reports on any other subject would com 
mand belief. 

4. The effects of inordinate development or deficiency 
of particular convolutions upon the character, constitu 
tion and morbid tendencies. 

The corroboration of the physiological results by the 
results of vivisection and the electric experiments on the 
brains of animals which have been carried on so extensively 
by European physiologists, and fully reported, especially 
by Professor Ferrier—furnishing a style of demonstration 
I had desired for thirty years. Their location of muscu 
lar power is the same through which | made a public experi- 
ment on the head of Dr. Parmlee, at New York in 1842, 
which resulted in the appointment of a committee and 
a very satisfactory report. 

6. I may add the local sensations in the head produced 
by the different faculties and their organs, which I have dis- 
tinctly observed when the mental excitement was suflicient 
to produce active circulation. Having watched this closely 
many years and realized distinct sensations in every region 
of the brain, with an accurate knowledge of the localities, 
this is more decisive to me than it can be to anyone else, 
though I have often pointed out the coincidences in others. 
Heat, throbbing, stinging, soreness, aching, coldness, pres- 
sure and a sense of vacuity or inaction occur in the locali- 
ties affected, sometimes even producing a bristling of the 
hair at the excited spots. Anyone who will study the 
subject in this way can get the same evidence when he 
knows the localities if he has sufficient excitability in the 
brain.* <A careful study of these local sensations would 
long ago have revealed the essentials of cerebral science. 

7. The crowning demonstration, which is mathematical, 
is to me as impressive as any. It is the demonstration 
which I give to my students, that every human faculty and 
every organ of the brain act in accordance with a certain 


* A letter just received relates the writer's intense local sensations at the organs 
affected, even more intense than my own; and while writing this essay I was surprised 
to find that a vivid conception of an unpleasant condition produced a distinct sensa- 
tion over the brain spot affected. These sensations always come unexpectedly. I 
have often found them in others. 
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mathematical line of direction coinciding with the fibres 
of the organs, which I call the pathognomice line; and that 
the same mathematical law rules all the functions of the 
body and all voluntary or spontaneous movements of the 
limbs, the trunk and the features, and the course of every 
dropof blood. The law is recognized and understood as true 
whenever it is distinctly presented. It is a basic law of 
hygiene, expression, art and oratory, of which Delsarte had 
an incomplete empirical conception in his theories. The 
law is not confined to man; it is a law of the universe. 

Though unable to make the psychometric experiments 
myself with any satisfactory facility, | have gained a more 
positive conviction of functions from my own experiments 
in applying my fingers to stimulate any location in the 
impressible. L cannot do this many minutes without feel 
ing the reflex influence on myself from the point that is 
touched. In some rare cases it has come with electric 
quickness. I often convinced stubborn sceptics by disagree 
able experiments on themselves, but the undesirable effects 
on myself compelled its discontinuance. 

In the half century since these discoveries I have had 
very little interest in propagandism after the first four 
years, for demonstrations seemed to produce no diffusive 
effect bevond their immediate presence. They fell into the 
public mind as a meteorite falls in a bog. The whole 
interwoven construction of current opinions, scientific 
dogmas, fashions, fads and so-called philosophies and 
theologies, welded together by selfishness and moral 
cowardice, made an impenetrable mass, the whole of which 
would need to be removed to make room for the truth that 
might consign it to oblivion, for there are few of the domi- 
nant opmons of the nineteenth century that future cen- 
turies will accept. My quiet proceedings and demonstra- 
tions were not the methods by which the charlatan stirs 
an excitement. No souls aflame with the love of divine 
wisdom and eager for exploration were visible—only a few 
manly friends. VPope’s famous couplet ending “All fear, 
none aid you and few understand” continued to be true, 
and the poet Brvant quoted it to me, but did nothing more, 
for he was controlled by politie friends. The idea of explor- 
ing the desolation in the Arctic zone excited a thousand 
times the interest of the thought of exploring divine wis- 
dom; and in sober truth, ten million times more interest was 
excited by the exploits of a noted drunkard pugilist, whom 
city authorities honored, and who would not condescend to 
go to Congress because it did not pay as well as pugilism. 
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Let me add that it is with grim satisfaction I know that, 
as an octogenarian, it cannot be many years before I shall 
be transferred from the sphere of terrene barbarism to the 
only realm of civilization (with which mortals have so little 
intercourse). 

These doctrines have been taught to many pupils who 
have repeated the demonstrations by experiment. The 
subject was mastered by the late Professor Gatchell, who 
had no intellectual superior in the homeopathic ranks, who 
lectured on the subject, and who often repeated my experi- 
ments and felt their truth in his own person. He carried 
one of my experiments, antagonizing the vital force, further 
than | ever dared, until the subject became pulseless. 

In the winter of 1842-43 at New York, a committee of 
investigation (appointed by a public meeting), of which 
W. C. Bryant, the editor and poet, was the chairman, after 
witnessing my experiments, made a report occupying more 
than a page of the Evening Post, declaring that my doctrines 
had “a rational experimental foundation, and the subject 
opens a field of investigation second to no other in immedi- 
ate interest and in the promise of important future results 
to science and humanity.” The Democratic Review, a leading 
magazine at that time, conducted by one of the committee, 
said (as already mentioned) in reference to this investiga- 
tion, “To Dr. Buchanan is due the distinguished honor of 
being the first individual to excite the organs of the brain 
by agencies applied externally directly over them, before 
which the discoveries of Gall, Spurzheim or Sir Charles 
Bell—men who have justly been regarded as benefactors 
of their race—dwindle into comparative insignificance.” 
Such was the language of candid and learned gentlemen, 
one of whom (Dr. Forry) was a well-known medical author, 
and founder of a medical magazine which is still published. 

Such endorsements in various language but equally de- 
cisive, and some extremely eulogistic, have been given 
by every one of ten committees of investigation. The most 
extensive was a three-column report by the faculty of the 
Indiana University in 1843. In the committee of physi- 
cians at Boston my experiments were made on one of 
the committee, Dr. Lane (an author), in which, in addition 
to the psychic effects, I demonstrated the control of the 
brain over the pulse, showing the ability to produce any 
required condition of it—all of which was published by the 
committee. 

Thinking no further public demonstrations necessary, and 
seeing that they produced no practical results, inspiring 
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no ambition to cultivate a new and limitless philosophy, 
| devoted myself to the establishment of a liberal medical 
college at Cincinnati in which my doctrines and discoveries 
were taught and were proclaimed as the philosophy of the 
college (the Eclectic Medical Institute), the success of which 
during the ten years of my connection with it was remarka- 
ble—surpassing in attendance the combined classes of the 
three other medical colleges—and its system of practice 
(in which my therapeutics was not then incorporated) is now 
followed by at least ten thousand physicians. 

I might beg pardon for this somewhat personal digression, 
but it is necessary in presenting a novel scientific philosophy 
Which implies a total revolution, and consigns the domi 
nant opimions (but not science) of the century to oblivion, 
to show that it is not an untested theory nor a private, un 
published and untested set of experiments, but a thorough 
investigation of nature, with results never denied by any 
who are acquainted with the investigation, but only by those 
who are unwilling to learn, like Horky, the “principal 
professor of philosophy at Padua,” who in the time of Gal 
ileo refused to look through his telescope and learn the 
truth. In my experience of colleges | have found that with 
rare exceptions Horkyism is the predominant spirit. It 
may not be politic to say so, but I can afford to tell the truth. 
No one had a fairer prospect of success in a college career 
than myself in 1841, when duty required me to surrender 
such ambitions and enter the solitary and hazardous path 
of the reformer. 

The word anthropology conveys but a feeble hint to the 
reader of the magnitude and importance of a new science, 
foreign to the sphere of thought in this century, but really 
the largest realm of science known to man, though foreign 
to the imagination of philosophers heretofore, except to 
Scotland’s profoundest thinker, David Hume, who ex 
pressed his estimate of it almost as if he had foreseen its 
development and supremacy. It is the greatest science 
(though not the only one) born by the emancipation of the 
divine element in man, which masters the universe—the 
long-buried talent of the unfaithful—for history is a record 
of man’s infidelity to God and to himself. It does not ad 
mit of condensation into a magazine, but I hope to make 
it a pleasure to the enlightened in the work now preparing 
entitled “The New World of Science.” 

Anthropology reveals on the internal face of the lobe 
and in its most exterior convolution, the location of the 
faculties of which I have spoken, which transcend all 
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collegiate conceptions of the human mind—which read physi- 
ology, read disease, read character, read nature in all 
departments as an open volume, and taking up any emana- 
tion of human intelligence, understand and judge it at 
once. 

It was in 1842 that I found a psychometer with whom I had 
been surveying the brain who could take up my letters and 
describe their authors as freely and correctly as if personally 
acquainted with them—any fragment of writing being 
sufficient. This fact has become widely known in civilized 
countries to the intelligent, although the slaves of authority, 
habit and fashion may still be ignorant of it, and may as 
usual continue so until it is forced upon them. There 
are many in high position in whom the mention of a revo- 
lutionary truth excites the same feeling as a mention of 
smallpox—a desire to get away from it and to have it 
quarantined; but I will mention no names, only the sorrow- 
ful fact that in the nineteenth century there is a large 
class of this character, the discovery of which was a great 
enlargement of my practical knowledge of mankind. 

The discovery of such a capacity as mentioned, made 
necessary the coining of a new word to cover the apparently 
limitless capacities of the mind existing in millions, and the 
word psychometry was adopted, signifying etymologically 
sou!-measuring—measuring the souis of others and meas- 
uring ali things by our own soul. But this word refers only 
to the process or method, not expressing the science or phil- 
osophy evolved, which I was too cautious or modest to 
name by a word of commensurate dignity, as my personality 
was too closely associated with the subject. 

The boundless realm into which psychometry ads us is 
justly called theosophy.* The pronunciation upon persons 
from their manuscript was commonly supposed to be de- 
pendent upon the magnetic influence of the person imparted 
to the paper; but no such influence is really necessary though 
it does exist, and a misleading magnetic influence may be 
imparted to the paper by those who have handled it or by 
things with which it has been in contact. Nevertheless a 
photograph or engraving leads to the same description, and 
even a simple name is suflicient for those of superior 
endowments. 

The late Mrs. C. H. Buchanan, when I placed in her hands, 
unseen, merely the name of Homer or Demosthenes or any 








* This noble word cannot be degraded or lose its true meaning by the persistent 
attempt to make it a mere trade-mark for the exploded inventions of Blavatsky, 
which had not a single element of theosophy to give dignity to their fictions, plagia- 
risms and grotesque fancies, 
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ancient or modern person, gave a faithful description as 
prompt and reliable as if of something recent and familiar. 
The thing that we use is merely an index to lead the mind 
to the subject to be investigated, and hence it is clear that 
the mind of the psychometer is an independent emancipated 
intelligence which ranges through the universe as far as 
man’s fragment of divine omnipresence permits, to bring 
back what is wanted. She would describe the scenes con- 
nected with El Mahdi in Egypt or the warfare at Aiexan- 
dria, or of the French at Foochow, or the unknown regions 
in the Arctic circle. The report bore no relation to my own 
knowledge or ignorance of the subject, and might contradict 
or agree with my opinions, if I had any. She would 
commonly sit at her desk, and without my knowledge 
answer letters and excite the wonder of correspondents, 
even as far off as the antipodes. When she placed her hand 
upon a volume without seeing it, her estimate of it would 
be as correct as that of a judicious reviewer. 

Intelligent readers, keeping up with human progress, 
know that descriptions have often been given of distant 
scenes and called clairvoyance, which they suppose to be 
something abnormal or dependent on mesmeric preparation, 
which with some is necessary. 

The psychometric faculty has an omniscient range. The 
lowest portion of the cerebral organ has merely physical 
perceptions, but the higher portion realizes character, con- 
ditions, history, and all that can be known of the past, reach- 
ing on into the unknown; how far it can go we shall ascer- 
tain by future researches. I believe it may reach back 
beyond all geological knowledge to the earth’s fiery mass, 
and down, along the ages of the tedious evolution of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

It was in vain that I announced this limitless power and 
gave such illustrations as were convenient. “The dull cold 
ear of death” was not more unresponsive than our stagnant 
colleges. But a scientific genius came forward and stood 
by my side, giving the ample demonstrations that were 
needed. Professor Denton, the able geologist and eloquent 
lecturer, who defeated President Garfield long ago in public 
debate, applied psychometry to geolegy and_ paleon- 
tology with the startling results which he recorded in his 
three-volume work entitled “The Soul of Things,” to which 
I have pleasure in referring the reader. But alas! in the 
midst of his great labors he laid down his life, while in 
scientific exploration of an East Indian island (New Guinea), 
near the equator, twelve years ago. Sad beyond expression 
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is the terrible sweep of death, when it cuts down the world’s 
benefactors in the midst of their unselfish service! His 
discoveries in Egypt are lost to the world. But our tears 
fallin vain! Yet truth does not perish when its champions 
die. What Denton recorded will hereafter (when the world 
is slightly civilized) be illustrated by thousands, for all his- 
tory is an open book to the true psychometric telescope, 
which dispels the myths and traditions of superstition. 
Denton and the writer in acting as Herbert Spencer advises, 
uttering fearlessly the highest truth that we perceive, have 
portrayed a realm of science which Spencer could not see, 
but which is already becoming visible to millions. 

When directed to an individual the psychometric power 
traces his career in life and, if it is finished, follows him as 
a disembodied spirit in the higher world, describing his 
post-mortem condition and the manner in which he looks 
upon his past life, and the sentiments he would express 
if he could speak. 

Does, then, this divine gift to man open to his ready 
exploration all volumes of the divine wisdom displayed on 
earth or in heaven? Most surely it does, and wisdom thus 
given and received is truly theosophy—divine wisdom. To 
man can be revealed without the aid of literary dictation 
from the past, all the processes of soul life and physical life 
in the body, and all the grades of ascended life in the higher 
worlds; all the mysterious conditions of disease; all tae 
immeasurable resources of nature for the restoration of 
health, which he has so sadly misunderstood and abused 
that many have lost faith in their real value; all the world’s 
geological ages, and its present strata deep in the ground 
unseen; all the qualities and nature of that imperfectly 
developed life in the animal kingdom, which man tortures 
and destroys; all the rectifications of biography that he 
cares to seek; and the history of the religions in which 
the ancient ignorance of mankind has been fossilized—as 
few have ever known that religion, if true, is by its very 
nature ever progressive, and was so intended to be by 
Christ. 

Nor is this divine faculty, the God in humanity, confined 
in its scope to man and his proximate sciences. The planet- 
ary family, warmed around one solar fire, is not beyond 
its scope, and nothing shall be hidden from the adult race 
of man, though much has been invisible during his long 
infancy, not yet ended. 

Finally, my labors of sixty years have been entirely for 
useful results—to create a true therapeutics for healing 
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body and mind, a philosophy that solves all the great 
problems now under discussion in which men are slowly, 
very slowly, approaching truths which I have long enjoyed; 
to give the law of progress, and the religion scientifically 
true, which in antiquity was fully realized by Jesus Christ 
alone, whom His professed followers have not understood, 
but whom theosophy reveals as He was and is. Yes, theoso- 
phy will reveal to the church the Jesus Christ who has been 
blindly worshipped, and in whose sacred name so many 
crimes have been perpetrated, and when that complete 
revelation shall have been accepted, as it finally must be, 
the entire world of humanity will be uplifted toward 
heaven, and there shall be no more war. And all these 
things shall be demonstrated before the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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THE BOND AND THE DOLLAR. 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL. D. 


Il. How tue Monster Became Kina. 


It was on the 18th of March, 1869, that the government 
of the United States made its first league and covenant with 
the fundholding interests against the people. By the terms 
of that league the millionaire who had given a hundred 
thousand dollars for a bond of the same denomination 
should receive back, true enough, a hundred thousand 
dollars, but should receive it in units of another kind worth 
about two for one.* 

From that day, distant from the present by more than 
twenty-six vears, there has been no deviation or shadow of 
turning on the part of intrenched intrigue to carry out the 
compact. Year by year the bolts and bars have been driven 
ever further and deeper with blow on blow of the sledge 
of the money power, until the national fraud has been glori- 
fied under the name of honor, and the wholesome truth 
nailed in the coflin of contempt. Each succeeding adminis- 
tration has been even as its predecessor, but more so in 
its devotion to the bondholding interest at the expense of 
all besides. 

Having secured the declaration of the payment of the 
national debt in a currency different from the currency 
of the contract, the next step was that of lengthening and 
perpetuating the bonds. If the bonds, now payable in coin, 
were good for ten years or twenty years, then they would 
be better for thirty years or forty years to run. Nor will 
the government now be so eager to pay when payment in 
coin is impossible. The people can now be made to believe, 
what is true, that the government cannot for the present 
pay our bonds. They must therefore be extended. Great 
financiers will they be who can sell us a five-per-cent bond 
with an extension of ten years, and take up a six-per-cent 











* The fact that the interest on the five-twenty bonds was by specification payable in 
coin shows conclusively that the body of the bond was payable in the lawful money 
of the country. Else why the spe-ification as to how the interest should be paid? If 
the body of the bond were payable in coin, it had been the sublimated absurdity of 
the century to specify that the conpons should be paid in coin also! What kind of 
bond would that have been the principal of which was payable in coin and the cou- 
pons in legal tender? r 
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bond which is falling due. That is the process of refund- 
ing in a nutshell, and that requires the gigantic intellect of 
some great secretary to do it. We, the beneficiaries, may 
hold out to him the impossible prospect of being president— 
if he will do the work well! 

The history of the various refunding operations by which 
the short high-rate bonds of the government sold during the 
war period were translated into long lower-rate bonds is 
but the record of a scheme which was contrived by the 
bondholders themselves, ratified by an undiscerning Con- 
gress, and carried into execution by the treasury depart- 
ment of the United States, with the ulterior design of pre- 
venting payment by lengthening the time to run, and with 
the still further hope of making a perpetual interest-bearing 
fund in the European manner. 

The first measure passed by Congress with this intent 
was the act of July 14, 1870, entitled “An Act to Authorize 
the Refunding of the National Debt.” This act reaffirmed 
the proposition that all the bonds of the United States were 
redeemable, both principal and interest, in coin, and author- 
ized the secretary of the treasury, as such bonds, series 
after series, should fall due—that is, reach the date at 
which the government had the option of redeeming them— 
to prepare and sell new bonds, extending the time to run 
and lowering the nominal rate of interest. Under this act 
the process of refunding was carried on by those interested 
in it as actively and earnestly as though it were a manu- 
facturing industry, until all the bonds were extended and 
most were made as long as the current lives of men. Then 
the work abated, partly because of the weakness of all 
posthumous inducements, and partly because by this time 
certain symptoms of alarm and jealousy were noted among 
the people.* 








*As much as two years before the passage of the Refunding Act, the people had 
begun to show signs of distrust at the manceuvres of the fundholding classes. The 
popular suspicion was shown in the declarations of the political platforms of both 
parties, in 1868, in the greater part of the country. The sentiment of the people, 
always true,even when overborne by their masters, was overwhelmingly in favor of 
the honest payment of the five-twenty bonds; that is, in favor of paying them in the 
same currency with which they were purchased. That currency had already appreci- 
ated in its purchasing power about thirty percent. In the central United States the 
Republican platforms in the year just named were generally unequivocal in endorse- 
ment of the proposition to pay the five-twenties in the legal-tender money of the 
country. In the writer’s own state, in that year, the platform was as follows: “ The 
— debt made necessary by the Rebellion should be honestly paid; and all bonds 

ssued therefor should be paid in legal tenders, commonly called greenbacks, except 

where, by their express terms, they provide otherwise.” On this platform Senator 
Oliver P. Morton, of great fame and equal honesty, carried the state by a heavy ma- 
jority for himself and General Grant. Within six months from that time, however, 
he yielded or was conquered —and in yielding lost the ambition of his life. The 
titanic knees of that great and resolute man, little acquainted with the common use 
of pregnant hinges, were broken, not, as the people supposed, by paralysis, but by the 
bludgeon of the money power! 
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The bonds had now become the most profitable of all in- 
vestments. Of all the forms of property they were the 
most exempt from hazard, most convenient, and most 
strongly fortified by law. They offered themselves, how- 
ever, only to the surplus accumulations of capital. The 
man of moderate means must needs employ his: whole re- 
sources in the business to which he devotes his energies. 
When capital accumulates in large amounts and there is 
no such thing as a national bond in which it may ensconce 
itself and begin to grow, such capital must of necessity 
offer itself for the promotion of legitimate productive, manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprises. It must under such 
conditions do something useful for mankind; but where the 
bond exists, surplus capital takes the form of the bond by 
preference of all other enterprises, and to that extent all 
other enterprises languish and weaken for their wonted 
stimulus. 

By the beginning of the eighth decade thus much had been 
accomplished: The fundholding interest had confirmed 
itself to the extent of getting a long bond for a short one, 
with the guaranty of payment of both principal and interest 
in coin. The next point attained by the bondholding 
power—for it had now become a power—can hardly be 
touched upon with equanimity. The coin of the United 
States existed in two kinds, silver and gold. Should the 
government ever again reach the basis of specie payments, 
the debtor would have the option of paying in the one coin 
or the other, according to his convenience and the plentiful- 
ness of the given kind. This option constitutes the essen- 
tial element of bimetallism. That it could be taken 
away from the debtor seems in the retrospect a thing 
so monstrous as to be incredible. It was a valuable option 
which the debtor in the United States had held unchal- 
lenged from the foundation of the government. No credi- 
tor had ever tried to take it from him. It had never 
been denied by any. It had always been cheerfully con- 
ceded down to the time of the Civil War, when an unfore- 
seen condition removed all coin and put the country, as 
we have seen, on the basis of a legal-tender of paper. 

Now that coin was again in sight, or was supposed to be 
coming in sight; now that the government had declared 
its purpose to pay the national debt in coin, though that 
debt had been contracted on a basis of paper, it might 
reasonably have been supposed that the bondholding in- 
terest would be contented with that enormous concession, 
and being thus glutted to repletion, would seek no further 
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extortion from the American people. But on the contrary 
the monstrous scheme was conceived of destroying the 
option of the debtor to pay in silver, by destroying the 
coin unit of that metal, thus reducing the debtor—all 
debtors, including the government of the United States— 
to the necessity of paying in gold only. The scheme was 
not only conceived, but was contemplated with equanimity, 
not indeed by the people, but by those whose interests 
were so profoundly concerned. In the last session of the 
Forty-second Congress, the question was insinuated into 
legislation, but was housed from the public with a skill 
worthy of the noblest cause. It was already the plan of the 
conspirators to have an act passed by Congress as soon as 
possible declaring a date at which specie payments should 
be resumed in the United States. But preliminary to such 
declaration and as an antecedent thereof it was seen to be 
advantageous to tamper the coin dollar in which payment 
was to be resumed. 

For the time being and for some years to come—so ran 
the bondholders’ dream in 1873—the government and peo 
ple alike must continue to prosecute their business on the 
basis of the paper legal-tender; but in the future, as we the 
financiers clearly perceive, another dollar, that is, a metallic 
dollar, is to be substituted for this legal tender of paper; and 
it is to our interest to have that other dollar as valuable 
as possible. We will not only go to the length of substi 
tuting a metallic dollar still worth a premium of from thirty 
to fifty per cent for the current dollar of the country, but 
we will go further than that, and tamper with the metallic 
dollar itself, so that that also may ultimately, in some 
twenty years, be worth two for one! We will take away, 
if we can, by some process, the optional dollar now consti 
tutional for eighty-one years in the United States, and will 
place in its stead a dollar in one metal only—a metal that 
we know, from its scarcity and from our ability to corner 
it in the markets of the world, must rapidly, under such 
conditions, appreciate in its purchasing power, all the time 
hiding its own fallacy, while at the same time the discarded 
metal, being disparaged and abolished, must lose its qual- 
ity as primary money and be driven gradually into the re- 
lation of subsidiary coin and mere merchandise. 

Words are inadequate to describe the profundity and 
criminality of this scheme. It was carried into effect by 
the Act of Feb. 18, 1873. It was done by a turn of Shylock’s 
wrist, so adroit, and one might say devilish, as to be in- 
describable in the phraseology of this world. It was an 
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act on which no king of the seventeenth century would 
have ventured without incurring the risk of revolution. It 
was an act which, instead of being misrepresented by those 
who have found it out and nailed it to the gibbet of public 
contempt, has never been adequately denounced. It was 
an act which has positively blackened the honor of the 
American republic. It was an act which though subse- 
quently defended, even to the present day, by all the pur- 
chased ability of the world, is nevertheless condemned by 
the conscience and common sense of mankind as the most 
cold-blooded, unjust, uncalled-for, unmitigated and damna- 
ble outrage ever done in this century to the rights and 
interests of a great people! 

The Act of 1873 abolished the standard unit of money 
and account in the United States. Until that time all other 
coins in use under our constitution and statute had been 
made to do obeisance to the silver dollar as the unit of 
money and account. That dollar had never been altered 
by the fraction of one grain in the quantity of pure metal 
composing it from the time when it was ordained in 1792 
to the time when it was abolished from the list of coins 
to be henceforth struck at the mints of the United States. 
Every other coin whether of gold or silver had been altered 
and altered again; the silver unit never. To that unit 
all the rest, both gold and silver, had from the first been 
conformed.* The eagle of the original statute and of all 








*In the recently published book called “ A Coin Catechism,” by J. K. Upton, three 
times assistant secretary of the treasury and financial statistician of the Eleventh 
Census, the following remarkable interpretation of the Coinage Act of April 2, 1792, is 
given: “ The first Congress of the United States provided for the coinage of ‘silver 
dollars, or units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now 
current, and to contain 371.25 grains of pure silver,’ and fractional pieces of the same 
fineness and proportional weight, and gold pieces to contain 24.75 grains of pure gold 
to a dollar,” etc. The last clause of this is so cunningly false as to be amusing. It is 
a logical and literary curiosity that ought to be remanded to the text-books as the 
finest existing example of sophism. Why did not the author go on with his quotation 
from the statute of 1792 and give the clause relative to the coinage of gold? He knew 
that to do so would be ruinous to the special plea which he was making. The first 
Congress of the United Statesdid not provide forany such coinage of goldas that «e- 
scribed by Mr. Upton. Mr. Upton either knows it or else he does not knowit. The 
“gold pieces” to which he refers in his carefully covered expression were precisely as 
given in the text above; namely, an eagle,a double eagle,a half eagle, and a quarter 
eagle, and the coins each and several are defined in the statute as being of the value 
of so many dollars, or units, and the dollar, or unit, is defined as being 371.25 grains of 
pure silver, The conformity of gold tosilver by the same statute at 15 to 1 made the 
gold coins to be multiplesof 24.75 grains of gold —a proportion which was afterwards 
twice altered to preserve the conformity. This simply showed the amount of gold 
which at the time should be, nota dollar, but of the valueof adollar. Senator Sher- 
man says ina published note relative to Upton’s book: “ His statements on financial 
matters may be implicitly relied on” Of course! As matter of fact, Mr. Upton’s 
whole book is pervaded with the same species of false interpretation shown in the 
quotation given in this note. Ex uno exemplo disce omnia. And as to false quota- 
tions, the Century Dictionary, making a pretence of citing the statute (see under the 
word “ dollar’’), has this: “ That law [Act of April 2, 1792) provided for the coinage of 
‘dollars or units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar,’ as that coin was 
then current, and to contain 371} grains of pure silver,” ete. This quotation curiously 
omits the word “ silver” before “ dollars or units,” and yet in that omitted word lies 
the whole controversy! It is not gvod usage in making a quotation to leave out the 
principal thing ! 
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subsequent statutes was not made to be ten dollars, but 
to be of the value of ten dollars. The half eagle was not 
made to be five dollars, but to be of the value of five dollars. 
The quarter eagle was of the value of two and a-half dollars, 
and the double eagle was of the value of twenty dollars. 
Even the gold dollar of 1849, mirabile dictu! was not a dol- 
lar, but was made to be of the value of a dollar! The sub- 
sidiary coins were all fractions of the dollar, and the dollar 
was of silver only. 

Not a single dictionary or cyclopzedia in the English 
language before the year 1878 ever defined dollar in any 
terms other than of siiver. In that year the administrators 
of the estate of Noah Webster, deceased, cut the plates of 
our standard lexicon and inserted a new definition that had 
become necessary in order to make the bond intrigue, in 
Congress and out of it, consist! 

True it is that by the statute of 1792 the dollar was 
made to erist in the gold coin also; but that dollar was 
a dollar only by its conformity in value to the silver coin 
which was the one standard unit of money and account. 
Our metal money existed in both kinds, and the system 
was bimetallic to this extent, that the debtor might pay 
in either; but the unit existed in silver only. To abolish 
that unit, to strike it down, to cancel it, and to substitute 
another therefor WAS a crime! It has been rightly so 
branded by the American people, and it will be so written 
in history. It makes no difference whether it was done 
secretly or openly; whether in the day or in the night; 
whether by a committee or by the House in full debate; 
whether Congress understood it or did not understand it. 
It was a crime all the same against the rights and interests 
of the American people; aye, against the American people 
themselves and against all the people of the world; for 
it was done against justice, against truth, against the law 
of both man and God. 

Nevertheless it was done. Again the bondholding inter- 
est had plaved a great game with the American people, 
and had won as before. The next event of the programme 
was already rising above the horizon. That was the formal 
declaration of a date when the gold dollar, instead of the 
alternative bimetallic dollar of the American people, should 
begin to be paid in discharge of the debts of the nation. 
The act fixing that date was passed on the 14th of January, 
1875; and the Ist of January, 1879, was named as the day 
when specie payments should be resumed at the treasury 
of the United States—and if there, then everywhere. 
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About the year 1877 the American people made a dis- 
covery—not a pleasing discovery. They found that they 
were ginned in a trap which had been set for them without 
their knowledge four years previously. The date for the 
resumption of specie payments was near at hand. The 
means for such resumption had to be provided. The na- 
tional treasury could not resume on nothing, but must be 
supplied in advance with the coin necessary for such an 
enormous transaction and for keeping up the work when 
it should be once begun. The people had been supposing 
that both gold and silver would be gathered without dis- 
crimination for the discharge of the debts of the govern- 
ment. To their amazement, they found that they had been 
beaten by a game. Not a silver dollar was coining or 
could be legally coined at the mints to meet the coming 
emergency. 

Only a few years before, the enormous treasures of the 
Rocky Mountains had been laid bare. It were hard to say 
whether there was greater cause of amazement or rage 
when the people found that the very resource to which 
Lincoln had pointed in his last public utterance as the 
means of paying the war debt had been purposely cut 
off!* When the reason of this was inquired, Shylock 
pointed his benevolent finger to the act of 1873. It was 
unlawful to coin silver dollars! The debt must be paid in 
gold. When the inquiry was pressed as to whether the 
silver dollar had not always been the dollar of the con- 
stitution and the statute, whether it had not been in par- 
ticular the dollar of primary money when the bonded debt 

ras incurred, Shylock shuffled and lied and made an affi- 
davit that he was an honest man! 





*Onthe afternoon before the assassination, when Vice-President Schuyler Colfax 
was on the eve of departing for the West to examine into the conditions and pros- 
pects of the proposed Pacific Railway, President Lincoln said to him, measuring his 
words: “ Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message from me tothe miners whom you 
visit. I have very large ideas of the mineral wealth of our nation. .. . Now that 
the Rebellion is overthrown, and we know pretty nearly the amount of our national 
debt, the more go/d and silver we mine makes the payment of that debt so much the 
easier. Novwlam going to encourage that inevery possible way. [Evenso, 0 Lincoln } 
We shall have hundreds of thousands of disbanded soldiers, and many have fearec 
that their return home in such great numbers micht paralvze industry by furnishing 
suddenly a greater supply of labor than there will be a demand for. Iam going te 
try and attract them to the hidden wealth of our mountain ranges where there is 
room enough forall. Immicration, which even the war has not stopped, will land 
upon our shores hundreds of thousands more per vear from overcrowded Europe. I 
intend to point them to the go’/d and si/rer that waits for them in the West. Tell the 
miners from me that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of my ability, be- 
cause their prosperity is the prosperitu of the nation: andwe shall prove in a very 
few vears that we are the treasury of the world” These are the last glorious words 
of Lincoln. O thou Immortal! In thy staunch and capacious heart there was a place 
even for the miners and the mining interests of our countrv. Thv last thoughts of 
public concern in this world were how the war debt was about to be paid with the 
treasures of the mountains! To remember such a man and to compare him with the 
poor automata who are now truckling and fawning around the Hessian Rothschild in 
order to support the treasury of the United States kindles in every patriot soul a fire 
in which the flames of inspiration are blended with flashes of undying contempt! 
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subsequent statutes was not made to be ten dollars, but 
to be of the value of ten dollars. The half eagle was not 
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whether there was greater cause of amazement or rage 
when the people found that the very resource to which 
Lincoln had pointed in his last public utterance as the 
means of paying the war debt had been purposely cut 
off!* When the reason of this was inquired, Shylock 
pointed his benevolent finger to the act of 1873. It was 
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gold. When the inquiry was pressed as to whether the 
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*Onthe afternoon before the assassination, when Vice-President Schuyler Colfax 
was on the eve of departing for the West to examine into the conditions and pros- 
pects of the proposed Pacific Railway, President Lincoln said to him, measuring his 
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room enough forall. Immigration, which even the war has not stopped, will land 
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intend to point them to the go/d and silver that waits for them in the West. Tell the 
miners from me that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of my ability, be- 
cause their prosperity is the prosperity of the nation: and we shall prove in a very 
few years that we are the treasury of the world.” These are the last glorious words 
of Lincoln. O thou Immortal! In thy staunch and capacious heart there was a place 
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Hereupon a clamor—first of many—arose in the country. 
The people broke into insurrection against the money 
power. There was a wrestle between them and their op- 
pressors. For the time being their representatives in Con- 
gress, less swayed than afterwards by the tremendous in- 
fluences around them, stood fast for truth and right. A 
battle was fought in the second session of the Forty-fifth 
Congress, and on the 21st of February, 1878, the act was 
triumphantly passed for the restoration of the silver dollar 
and for the compulsory coinage of that unit at the minimum 
rate of two millions of dollars a month. 

We need not here recount how the Act of Remonetization 
was sent to the president of the United States to meet at 
his hands the puny rebuff of a veto. Nor need we refer to 
the other fact that the veto itself was buried, without a 
word of debate, under a majority of 46 to 19 in the Senate, 
and of 196 to 73 in the House of Representatives. So perish 
all similar documents evermore! 

It was by means of the Act of 1878 that the government 
of the United States was enabled to make good its declara- 
tion of specie payments at the appointed time. Within 
eleven months the ordeal came and was passed. The pre- 
mium on gold was obliterated. Both money metals stood 
side by side in the accomplishment of this work. The first 
metallic money that reappeared in the channels of ordinary 
trade was the old silver dollar, restored, not indeed to its 
unlimited and equal rank, but to a measure of efficiency. 

The Act of Remonetization was in force for twelve years 
and five months. In this period at the mints of the United 
States were coined more than three hundred million silver 
dollars. These were added to the volume of the currency, in 
spite of the grimaces and gripings of Shylock. 

The law of 1878 was very far short of perfection. It 
left silver exposed to the intrigues of the enemy, and placed 
gold in such a situation that the price of it might be grad- 
ually advanced at the option of the holders. It made silver 
to be merchandise, coinable into dollars that were to be 
buoyed up by coinage from the bullion value which the 
Goldites might measure in terms of gold, and depress as 
much as they pleased. This actually occurred. Gold be- 
gan steadily to appreciate. Its purchasing power, as 
measured by the average of all other commodities, rose 
higher and higher. The supposition that the average of 
all other commodities declined in value is absurd. They 
only declined in price—price as measured by gold. Gold 
as measured by silver advanced in price and purchasing 
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power. The price of silver bullion declined, or was forced 
down, by the standard of gold; but the value of silver—raw 
silver—did NOT decline more rapidly than the average 
of the great products of America and Europe; that is, it 
did not decline at all. 

The whole situation was so contrived as to produce a 
divergency, a disparity, in the bullion values of silver and 
gold; but gold was able to conceal its fallacy, just as any 
other metal, from iron to iridium, would conceal its fallacy 
if it were the sole standard of values.- So much gold, namely, 
23.22 grains, was stamped as the standard dollar, and if 
the treacherous metal had risen until its purchasing power 
was five hundred per cent of what it had been previously, 
until one unit of it would purchase a thousand bushels of 
wheat or fifty acres of farming land, it would not have 
revealed the lie that was in it! It would still have been 
“the honest dollar’! As matter of fact, gold bullion rose 
higher and higher, and all things else, including silver 
bullion, were correspondingly depressed in price. 

The advantages which this condition—carefully con. 
trived by the money power with machinations and in- 
trigues extending back to the close of the war—would give, 
and did give, to the owners of gold and those to whom 
gold had been promised in payment cannot well be de- 
scribed. It was incalculable. The spectral nightmare of 
debt built him a throne on the ruins of a million homes— 
just as Sherman had said he would—and plumed himself 
all summer. The Goldites became by the possession of 
augmented power the autocrats of the world. Strange in- 
deed to see the prices of all the products and industries of 
men sinking, sinking, under the pressure of so small and 
diabolical an instrument as a gold dollar! The thing has 
seemed to be possessed of a veritable devil. Its action has 
been like that of a manikin three miles out at sea, sub- 
merged to his chin, but by some infernal self-pressure able 
to lift himself out of the water to the horizon of his waist. 
Looking around over the vast deep, he cries in glee, “Great 
heavens, how the ocean has sunk away!” 
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A SKETCH WRITTEN FOR A PURPOSE. 


BY JOHN DAVIS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mistakes of Napoleon. 


Napoleon was a man of expedients. In devising and 
choosing temporary measures for the most desperate 
emergencies, history scarcely affords his equal. But in 
doing this he looked only to the present, and seemed utterly 
oblivious as to ultimate results. Hence, while his meas- 
ures contributed to present success, they very often, at 
a later date, contributed to his overthrow. When cal- 
culating the perturbations of the planets of the solar sys- 
tem one must take into account every fact and circumstance 
of the problem, and the influence of each body upon the 
others; so, in like manner, unless writers on Napoleon 
take this comprehensive view of the subject in its various 
details, they must greatly differ in estimating his char- 
acter and its numerous and complicated phases. The man 
in question, overestimating his importance, likened himself 
to a “star,” while in reality he was more like a fickle, in- 
constant planet, or the satellite of a planet, which, full- 
orbed and brilliant at Dresden, in 1812, was as dead three 
years later as an exploded meteor. So sudden and com- 
plete a collapse from mid-heaven glory to the darkness 
and littleness of St. Helena, could not have happened with- 
out sufficient reason. I will now recount some of the 
causes or “mistakes” which made Napoleon’s downfall 
inevitable. 

The first Napoleonic mistake was duplicity. The ex- 
pedient of misstating his age let him into the military 
school of Brienne and opened up to him a career as a citi- 
zen of France. Further on he proclaimed himself a re- 
publican, when at heart he was not. This claim, often 
and loudly repeated by himself and his emissaries in the 
countries which he had chosen for invasion and spoliation, 

Ho 
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divided the people and gave him cheap and brilliant 
victories. Then, when victorious, his treachery to liberty 
appeared, and the unfortunate victims were subjected to 
the most crushing pecuniary exactions and merciless 
despotism. Italy, Poland, Germany, and other countries 
conquered by Napoleon were examples of what I state. 
It was his habit also to levy at first as heavy a contribution 
as in his judgment it was possible for the conquered coun- 
try to pay; then in due time he goaded the people into re- 
volt while he still held the country, so that further exac- 
tions and confiscations could be enforced. He complained 
continually to Joseph of ‘his lack of vigor when king of 
Naples. Writing to him on the subject, he said: 

I should very much like to hear of a revolt of the Neapolitan popu- 
lace. You will never be their master till you have made an example 
of them. Every conquered country must have its revolt. I should 
see Naples in a revolt as a father sees his children in the smallpox ; the 
crisis is salutary, provided it does not weaken the constitution. 

The reason why he enjoyed a revolt in a conquered coun- 
try is explained in another letter to Joseph: 

As Calabria has revolted, why should you not seize half the estates 
in the province? . . . The measure would be a great help, and an ex- 
ample for the future. 

Examples of the spoliation of exhausted countries were 
seen in Poland and Prussia, already mentioned. Napoleon 
got his foothold and mastery in all those countries through 
duplicity and treachery more than by military heroism. 
But his successful expedients ultimately proved to be 
mistakes, and when his reverses came, the oppressed peo- 
ple promptly joined his enemies and could seldom be re- 
conquered. This fact was abundantly proved by the action 
of Prussia prior to the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, and 
by that of Austria prior to the battle of Leipsic. If Na- 
poleon had treated those countries as sister republics, 
standing by the people against their despotic rulers, there 
would have been no revolts, and they would have remained 
his friends and allies. when his disasters came. His 
characteristic duplicity and treachery were practiced in 
all his dealings, both with individuals and with nations. 
He advocated the policy, taught it to his officers, and 
practiced it himself as a just and wise course. It often 
wreathed his brow with a halo of unmerited glory, but at 
the same time it planted his path with dragons’ teeth, which 
ultimately became armed men in the ranks of his enemies. 

Closely allied to duplicity and treachery was the ex- 
pedient of corruption. It was sometimes easier to enter the 
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fortress of an enemy with a golden key than by a regular 
siege, and to win a battle with golden bullets rather than 
with lead and iron. One object of the expedition to Egypt 
was the acquisition of the island of Malta. It was forti- 
fied by an impregnable fortress, well armed, manned, and 
victualled. Napoleon had no time for a regular siege, 
so he sent his emissaries some months ahead of the expedi- 
tion. On his arrival the gates and doors swung open after 
the merest show of resistance. Alison (vol. iv, p. 567) says: 
Before leaving France the capitulation of the place had been secured 
by secret intelligence with the Grand Master and the principal officers, 
who had, as the reward of their treachery, been struck off the list of 
French emigrants. Dessaix, Marmont, and Savary landed, and advanced, 
after some opposition, to the foot of the ramparts. Terms of accom- 
modation were speedily agreed on. The town was surrendered on con- 
dition that the Grand Master should obtain 600,000 francs, a principality 
in Germany, or a pension for life of 300,000 francs ; the French Chev- 
aliers were promised a pension of seven hundred francs per year each ; 


and the tricolored flag speedily waved on the bulwark of the Christian 
world, 


When passing through the fortifications after the sur- 
render, Caffarelli remarked: “It was lucky that there 
was somebody within to open the gates for us, or we should 
never have got in.” It was not uncommon for the French 
generals to bribe the governor of a piace to surrender it 
by promising to leave in his possession the military chest 
of the garrison, and permitting the populace to plunder 
their own nobles, as an inducement for them to favor, or, 
at least, not to oppose the invasion of their country. 
Speaking of the passive surrenders of the German fortresses 
in 1806, after the battle of Jena, Sir Walter Scott (p. 385) 
Says: 

It is believed that, on several of these occasions, the French con- 
structed a golden key to open these iron fortresses, without being at 
the expense of the precious metal that composed it. Every large garri- 
son has, of course, a military chest, with treasure for the regular pay 
of the soldiery ; and it is said that more than one commandant was 
unable to resist the proffer, that, in case of an immediate surrender, 
this deposit should not be inquired into hy the captors, but left at the 
disposal of the governor, whose accommodating disposition had saved 
them the time and trouble of a siege. 


An important and most successful Napoleonic expedient 

yas his favorite plan of supporting his armies by pillage, 
by foraging on the country through which he passed, 
whether hostile or friendly. If hostile, he claimed the 
right to live at the expense of the enemy; if friendly, the 
people should be only too glad to contribute to the support 
of their deliverers. This policy saved expense, reduced 
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to a minimum the usual incumbrances of baggage trains, 
and greatly accelerated the marches of his armies. Napo- 
leon’s armies were noted for the celerity of their move- 
ments, and often gained victories because they found their 
enemies unprepared. With an occasional supply of “bis- 
cuits and brandy,” which could be shipped in barrels and 
hogsheads to central points to meet the armies on their 
marches, the French troops were usually required to supply 
the rest of their subsistence by pillaging the invaded 
territory. 

This expedient was very convenient to the generals and 
economic for the commissary department, but it was ter- 
ribly wasteful of human life. The foraging parties in a 
friendly country soon aroused a sentiment of hostility 
among the people, which showed itself by numerous assas- 
sinations of the foraging troops. That feature of the case 
was observed in Italy, where Napoleon bitterly complained 
of the numerous assassinations of his men. He men- 
tioned it as one of the causes of hostility toward Venice, 
when seeking pretexts for the future spoliation of that 
country. In hostile countries it showed itself in perpetual 
skirmishes on the flanks and outskirts of the invading 
armies. 

This fact was verified in Russia, where the French losses 
during the march of the Grand Army were frightful. 
Napoleon’s army was spread out over a wide extent of coun- 
try in order to be able to subsist as it marched. There 
were 600,000 men, with horses sufficient for the numerous 
bodies of cavalry, the heavy trains of artillery, and the 
-arriages and wagons for the transportation of men and 
munitions. It was probably the largest body of armed 
men under a single commander ever seen in the world. 
Its consuming capacity was immense. The Russian army 
which met the French at the frontier on the Niemen was 
about half as numerous as the invaders. It could not 
meet them on equal terms in regular battle with any hope 
of success. The Russians therefore adopted the policy 
of retiring before the enemy and exhausting the country 
of its supplies as it retreated. This compelled the French 
foragers to spread out to the right and left of the army 
in order to obtain supplies. Thus scattered abroad in de- 
tached parties they were continually attacked and cut off 
by the Cossacks and other light troops. These skirmishes 
were perpetual, from day to day, every hour after the 
French army entered Russian territory. It was a fight 
for life from the beginning to the very last moment of 
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the occupation of Russian soil. And during almost the en- 
tire time the French army was in the midst of’a severe 
and decimating famine. Marshal St. Cyr estimated that 
Napoleon lost 300,000 men from famine alone, because 
it was not possible to supply the men with food on the 
Napoleonic plan. The losses by sickness, battle, and cap- 
ture were very great. The general impression prevails that 
Napoleon lost most of his men by the cold weather. This 
is not true. Alison (vol. xi, p. 309), speaking of this matter, 
Says: ‘ 

But the decisive circumstance which proves that Napoleon’s disasters 
in 1812 were owing, not tothe severity of the climate, but to the natural 
consequences of his own measures, is to be found in the fact, now fully 
ascertained, that five-sixths of his Losses had been sustained before the 
cold weather began ; and that out of 302,000 men and 104,000 horses, 
which he in person led across the Niemen, there remained only 55,000 
men and 12,000 horses when the frost set in ; that is, he had lost 247,000 
men and 92,000 horses under his immediate command before a flake of 
snow fell. It is neither, therefore,in the rigor of the elements, nor in 
the accidents of fortune that we are to seek the real cause of Napoleon’s 
overthrow, but in the natural consequences of his system of conquest ; 
in the oppressive effects of the execrable maxim that war should main- 
tain war; ... by throwing the armies they had on foot upon external 
spoliation for support, at once exposed them, the moment the career of 
conquest was checked, to unheard-of sufferings, and excited unbounded 
exasperation among every people over whom their authority prevailed. 


It would be interesting and instructive to pursue the 
track of Napoleon’s armies in Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Poland, and other places, to show the great destruction 
of human life in all cases where an army must support 
itself by pillage. I will recite but one additional case. 
Alison (vol. xi, p. 213) says: 

The French army lost one-third of its number by the march through 
Lithuania in summer (1812), before the bloodshed began, when the re- 


sources of the country were still untouched and the army fresh and in 
high spirits. 


Subsistence by pillage also affords uncommon oppor- 
tunities for desertions, and it usually damages the disci- 
pline of an army; yet there is a fascination about it which 
greatly pleases a licentious soldiery. They especially 
delight in brigandage and rapine in countries filled with 
villages and towns. The evil passions of men have full play 
when let loose to prey upon society, with the one condition 
that there must be a prompt return to the ranks at stated 
hours and in obedience to given signals or orders in cases 
of emergency. This Napoleonic device was a system of 
devastation which no people could endure or forget. It 
multiplied the conqueror’s enemies and intensified their 
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enmities to the last degree of desperation, insuring the 
downfall of the tyrant at the earliest possible moment. 

If any one desires to understand the-rapacity and ferocity 
of pillaging by a licentious soldiery he has but to read 
Napoleon’s opinion of it when in St. Helena, after years 
of experience and personal observation. On one occasion 
he had promised his soldiers twenty-four hours of pillage 
in the town of Pavia; “but after three hours,” said he, “I 
could stand it no longer, and put an end to it. I had but 
1,200 men; the cries of the populace which reached my ears 
prevailed. If there had been 20,000 soldiers, their number 
would have drowned the complaints of the people, and I 
should have heard nothing of it.” The emperor in St. 
Helena was quite a moralist, very different from the same 
emperor in Europe at the head of an army marching 
through a conquered country. He fully saw that his early 
expedient of subsistence by pillage was a very grave mis- 
take, though at first it facilitated the celerity of his move- 
ments and aided vastly in his brilliant conquests. 

Napoleon’s mistake in choosing his financial system has 
already been sufficiently discussed except in a single par- 
ticular. It was this system, with its inevitable crises and 
distresses, which excused or compelled his great political 
blunders. When he first attained the military leadership, 
had he quietly accepted the situation in the spirit of self- 
defence only, the French revolutionary wars would then 
have ended. This he was not willing to do. 

Two impelling causes induced Napoleon to adopt the 
policy of invasion: first, his personal ambition; and second, 
his financial necessities. These two causes operated to- 
gether at the very commencement of his career, and he was 
unwilling or unable, through lack of knowledge or patriot- 
ism, afterwards to separate them. By admitting both of 
these impelling agencies all his foolish, wicked, and fatal 
invasions may be accounted for. To leave out either, they 
cannot be. On the mere ground of personal ambition the 
invasions of San Domingo, Russia, Syria, and other wild 
expeditions, presuppose the extreme of lunacy. But Na- 
poleon was not alunatic. Merely on the ground of personal 
ambition there was no reason for invading the Batavian, 
the Swiss, or the Venetian republics; nor for trampling 
to death so unmercifully the territories of Prussia and 
Russian Poland, both countries, at the time, being friendly 
to France. 

The neglect of the financial element in the problem of 
Napoleon’s career causes many of the diverse opinions re- 
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specting the man. As well try to account for the perturba- 
tions of the planets of the solar system with one-half of 
them left out of the account. It was utterly impossible to 
account for the strange movements of the planet Uranus 
until the discovery of Neptune. So important and true is 
this statement that the size, location and movements of 
Neptune were pointed out by the mathematicians at their 
desks before the telescope had identified the planet. 

The laws of nature which govern society are just as fixed 
and certain as are the laws which govern the material 
universe, and they apply as exactly to the volitions of a sin- 
gle mind acting under a single condition or circumstance 
as to a combination of numerous wills acting under a com- 
bination of circumstances. In the material world these 
laws, and the facts and phenomena which reveal them, 
have been so thoroughly studied that the velocities, times, 
and orbitsof all the planets, satellites,and asteroids,andeven 
several of the comets, are now matters of certainty, about 
which there cannot be two opinions. When the same 
knowledge and exactness have been applied to the study 
of the character of Napoleon there will be less disagreement 
among writers. 

When studying his career as a military hero, all agree 
that we must know the style of tactics with which he gov- 
erned his armies and the nature and character of the arms 
with which his soldiers were supplied. No man can ex- 
plain his victories, or even his existence and safety for a sin- 
gle day in the deserts of Egypt or Syria, unless it is known 
that he was supplied with artillery to defend his squares 
of infantry against the terrific charges of the Turks and 
Mamelukes. But when we hear the command, “Infantry 
in squares, six deep, artillery at the angles!” then all be- 
comes plain. We can then understand Napoleon’s cheap 
and easy victory at the Pyramids, and can see how it was 
possible for 6,000 Frenchmen to win the battle of Mount 
Thabor against 30,000 brave and determined Turkish cav- 
alry. So in considering the general career of Napoleon 
we must understand his tactics, his arms and munitions, 
and also his finances. To leave out a single item deranges 
the entire calculation, and the results are diverse and 
enigmatical. Include all the elements necessary to the cal- 
culation, and definite and correct results are possible. 

In 1796 Napoleon and the French Directory found them- 
selves sorely in need of money. The assignats had failed 
through over-issue in the form of counterfeits sent over 
from London, and there was no coin in circulation. There 
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were several systems any one of which could have been 
adopted then, since the government had acquired consid- 
erable stability. First, a new paper currency manu- 
factured by the government, in a high style of art, above 
the arts of the counterfeiters, might have been issued in 
moderate quantity, accompanied by a Ievy of taxes on the 
property of the country, the new paper to be receivable 
for taxes, and to be a general legal-tender in all payments. 
Such a currency would have circulated in France, and 
would have been as good as the issuing government, which, 
from that moment, was continually growing more and more 
stable and reliable. A second plan might have been in- 
stituted, similar to the system adopted in England a year 
later. A third plan could have been an exact copy of the 
Venetian system, which had proved a magnificent success 
for more than six centuries, through war and peace, with- 
out a single panic or failure. 

None of these plans suited Napoleon. He preferred 
metallic money, to be obtained in the only way possible, 
by the invasion and robbery of other countries; and he at 
once set the example of its success by the invasion and 
spoliation of Italy. Under the republic, before Napoleon 
was placed at the head of the army, the war in Italy had 
been a war of liberation, to deliver the Italians from the 
despotism of Austria. He professed the same intention, 
but immediately made it a war of spoliation. And thus 
commenced that scheme of military brigandage which has 
so long enjoyed honorable mention by so many writers, as 
“war supporting war.” When Italy was exhausted, other 
countries were invaded; this required more money and 
made further conquests necessary, and thus when the sys- 
tem got started it was like a moving avalanche on the face 
of a mountain; there was no stopping-place until it went 
to pieces at the bottom, with no means of recovery. 

If it is objected that the French government was not 
sufficiently established in 1796 to insure the success of a 
paper system of finance, we have but to compare its stabil- 
ity at that date under Napoleon and the Directory, with the 
critical condition of the British government in 1797, when 
the British paper system was adopted. In 1797 the British 
armies had been defeated, the bank had suspended pay- 
ment, and the fleet, the pride and safety of the empire, was 
in a state of mutiny, actually blockading the city of London 
under the flag of “the Floating Republic.” “Everything,” 
says Alison, “seemed falling to pieces at once.” In that 
dangerous crisis and condition of uncertainty the British 
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government adopted a system of paper money, which im- 
mediately brought light instead of darkness, and main- 
tained the empire on a safe and stable basis till the trium- 
phant close of the war in 1815. 

If Napoleon had devised and adopted that system in 1796, 
how different might have been the history of Europe in 
after years! But there was no time prior to the invasion 
of Russia when Napoleon might not have changed from his 
contracting metallic system to an expansive one of paper, 
if he had had the wisdom and patriotism to do so. There 
were also specially favorable times for such a change. 
For two years before and after the peace of Amiens there 
was a general cessation of hostilities, with Napoleon com- 
pletely master of France as First Consul, and his dominions 
were bordered with a “girdle of affiliated republics.” The 
peace with England was satisfactory to the people of both 
countries, and the most unbounded joy prevailed when 
its terms were made known. All were heartily tired of 
war, and the paper credits of both countries suddenly rose 
from five to seven per cent. Alison’s History (vol. v, p. 623) 
says: 

Never since the restoration of Charles II had such transports seized 
the public mind. The populace insisted on drawing the French envoys 
in their carriage; and they were conducted by this tumultuary array, 
followed by a guard of honor from the household brigade, through Par- 
liament Street to Downing Street, where the ratifications were ex- 
changed, and at night a general illumination gave vent to the feelings 
of universal exhilaration. Nor was the public joy manifested in a less 
emphatic mannerin Paris. Hardly had the cannon of the Tuileries and 
the Invalides, in the evening, announced the unexpected intelligence, 
when everyone stopped in the streets and congratulated his acquaint- 
ance on the news; the public flocked in crowds to the theatres, where it 
was officially promulgated amidst transports long unfelt in the metrop- 
olis; and in the evening the city was universally and splendidly illumi- 
nated. There seemed to be no bounds to the glory and prosperity of 
the republic, now that this auspicious event had removed the last and 
most inveterate of its enemies. 


Detinitive treaties of peace were also made with Tyrkey 
and Russia, amounting with the latter power almost to an 
alliance, designed, says Alison (vol. v, p. 629), “to restore 
a just equilibrium in different parts of the world, and to 
insure the liberty of the seas, binding themselves to act 
in concert for the attainment of these objects by all 
measures, whether of conciliation or vigor, mutually agreed 
on between them, for the good of humanity, the general 
repose, and the independence of governments.” 

France was then a first-rate power, dominant in all the 
policies of the continent, with a government as firmly estab- 


~ 
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lished as any in Europe, and with considerable colonies 
in many parts of the world. Nothing was wanting for the 
complete felicity of France except money. The French 
finances were embarrassed. The revenues were less by sev- 
eral million frances than they had been in 1789, while the 
expenditures were vastly greater. The deficit for years had 
been supplied by forced contributions from the conquered 
countries. In time of peace that resource was cut off, and 
Napoleon found himself in financial difficulties. This was 
the golden moment for him to have established a paper 
system like that of England or Venice. 

But the man of the past had neither the wisdom nor the 
patriotism to adopt the systems which had proved superior 
to coin in every great emergency. Inspired by the centuries 
of darkness from which he sprang, he was determined to 
tolerate nothing that would brighten the future. Being 
a mere meteor, or “star” from the ages of barbarism, he 
was willing to use only the money of savagery, and to ac- 
quire it by the methods of piracy. So, Europe being at 
peace, he fitted out an immense armament to “reduce” the 
island of San Domingo. He invaded the island, appropri- 
ated the army chest, and robbed the local depositaries, 
obtaining in all some three or four million frances; but he 
lost his army, and the expedition was not a financial suc- 
cess. After peace was concluded, the black governor of 
the island was captured by treachery, and Napoleon caused 
him to be starved to death in prison, to compel him to tell 
if he had any hidden treasures. The faithful black would 
reveal nothing. 

In the meantime the French treasury was growing very 
lean and hungry, ahd there must be found a remedy, hence 
our military brigand began to seek pretexts for war. The 
treaty of peace had tied his financial hands. He bullied 
and defied England, violated Prussian territory, and sought 
excuses for ruptures with Russia and Austria, in order 
to create a general war for purposes of brigandage. Then 
came his famous preparations at Boulogne for the descent 
on England, the battles of Ulm and Austerlitz, the con- 
quest of Prussia, and unlimited levies and contributions 
of men, money, munitions, and supplies. The brigand 
had found his harvest-time, and he revelled in blood, 
treasure, and “glory”! 

The spoliations and devastations of conquered territories 
went on swimmingly for half-a-dozen years; but, finally, 
the war in Spain became a burden to the French treasury, 
the revenues of 1810 and 1811 had fallen below former 
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figures, and the emperor grew uneasy. In this financial 
dilemma he resolved on the invasion of Russia. His gen- 
erals and all the world declared that France had no just 
cause of war with Russia. But Napoleon had determined 
on war. He demanded that Russia should close her ports 
against the admission of English goods. He could not 
invade and conquer England direct, because the British 
fleets were master of the Channel; but he would conquer 
the entire continent and shut out English goods, and thus, 
financially, smother the great mistress of the ocean in her 
own nest. He was not like the foolish toad which thought 
to inhale a sufficient amount of air to make itself as big 
as an ox, but like that other toad, even less wise than 
the first, which thought to inhale within itself all the 
atmosphere of the world, and thus to suffocate and ex- 
tinguish the ox. In each case there was a fatal toadal 
catastrophe. Napoleon’s first efforts were encouraging, 
but when the breath of the polar bear entered his lungs 
the experiment failed. 

Historians dwell glowingly on the great power and 
magnificence of the French empire in 1812, and never tire 
of the imperial splendor of Napoleon’s court at Dresden, 
on his way to Russia. Almost all the sovereigns of the 
continent, including the king of Prussia and the emperor 
of Austria, were there. The theatre of Paris had been 
transferred to Dresden. The young empress of France, 
then mother of the “King of Rome,” was in attendance, and 
the oldest sovereigns yielded to the ascendent of her youth- 
ful diadem. “Flattery exhausted its talent, and luxury 
its magnificence,” says Alison (vol. x, p. 616), “and the pride 
of the Czsars was forgotten in the glory of one who had 
risen upon the ruins of their antiquated splendor.” The 
power and grandeur of Napoleon were boundless. All 
looked to him as “the source of all true glory.” The 
proudest kings waited in his antechamber, and queens were 
maids of honor to the empress of France. With more 
than Eastern munificence he distributed costly presents 
as marks of recognition to the innumerable crowd of 
princes, ministers, dukes, and courtiers that thronged with 
oriental servility around his person. “The vast crowd of 
strangers,” continues the same writer, “the superb 
equipages which thronged the streets, the brilliant guards 
which were stationed in all the principal streets of the 
city, the-constant arrival and departure of couriers from 
or toward every part of Europe, all announced the king 
of kings, who was now elevated to the highest pinnacle 
of earthly grandeur.” 
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But amid all that power and glory there were drawbacks 
and dangers. In the heart of every conquered and ruined 
king, prince, and potentate, there rankled the bitterest hate, 
only watching for a safe opportunity to stab his imperial 
master to the heart, Even at that very moment the people 
of Prussia and Poland were suffering the sorest distresses 
through the devastations and rapine of half a million 
soldiers, occupying their fields and towns and violating 
their families. No nation in Europe south of the Niemen 
but had felt the weight of Napoleon’s despotisms, and 
remembered them with undying hatred. Added to these 
dangerous conditions the proud emperor felt the fatal tor- 
tures of impecuniosity. He was in need of money; he was 
now being driven, by the fatality of his life, by his “destiny,” 
into the invasion of Russia. It proved a most fatal political 
as well as financial mistake, from which he was never able 
to recover. 

What a glorious opportunity was now presented for 
Napoleon to change his financial system, to restore good 
feeling throughout Europe, to restrict the power of Russia, 
and to build up for himself in southwestern Europe and 
northern Africa a most magnificent empire, with the 
Mediterranean as a “French lake,’ in which to create and 
nurture a naval power capable of contending with that of 
England for the mastery of the ocean! Instead of invading 
Russia he might have issued a decree reéstablishing an 
independent kingdom of Poland, with ample territories 
bordering on the old Russian frontier; strengthening Den- 
mark with additional territories and power; defining the 
kingdom of Prussia, with liberal additions from the smaller 
German states; restoring the empire of Austria, with en- 
larged boundaries north and east, to compensate for the 
surrender of Italy; and then guaranteeing the autonomy 
of European Turkey as the possessor and guardian of 
Constantinople, to compensate for the surrender of Egypt 
and the Grecian peninsula. 

This would have left for Napoleon all the western and 
southern parts of the continent, from the Rhine to the 
coast of Syria, and all northern Africa from the Straits 
of Gibraltar to the Red Sea, with an outlet south and 
southeasterly as far as his arms and enterprise might be 
able to carry him. He would have in the Mediterranean 
a school for his navy, and an equal chance with England 
for the acquisition of colonies in all parts of the world. 
Such a policy would have reduced the difficulties of uniting 
the diversities of language, race, and religion. It would 
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have set apart for the new potentate a Latin empire to be 
consolidated, defended, and governed according to his best 
and wisest policy, with a cordon of friendly powers between 
him and Russia from the Baltic to the Black Sea. The 
Czar would have been confined to his ancient and helpless 
limits of old Russia, with no outlet to the ocean, except 
by consent of Denmark and Sweden during a small portion 
of the year. To enforce such a decree Napoleon had then 
on foot 1,200,000 men, all immediately available and ready 
for business. He was completely master of the situation. 
This liberal policy would have been pleasing to all the 
great powers except England and Russia; and all the newly 
restored and liberally defined kingdoms would have been 
bound with the new Latin empire and with each other to 
defend the autonomy of each and all. 

That such a policy was feasible prior to the disastrous 
invasion of Russia we have the testimony of Napoleon him- 
self. The difficult part of it would have been the reéstab- 
lishment of Poland as a bulwark against Russia on the 
Baltic. On this point (Bourrienne, vol. iii, p. 309) Napoleon 
said: “It is nevertheless true that with an independent 
kingdom of Poland, and 150,000 disposable troops in the 
east of France, I should always be master of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria.” A Latin empire such as here mentioned 
was feasible in 1812. In 1801 to 1803 it might have been 
constructed on the basis of a confederation of Latin repub- 
lics, with France as the controlling foree, leaving the 
Teutonic nations from the Baltic eastward as a barrier 
against Russia. That Napoleon had at times thought of a 
confederation of European republics is occasionally seen in 
his conversations on the subject. Speaking of the union 
of the Latin nations into one government (Las Casas, vol. 
iv. p. 107) Napoleon said: 

* All the south of Europe, therefore, would soon have been rendered 
compact in point of locality, views, opinions, sentiments, and interests. 
In this state of things what would have been the weight of all the 
nations of the north?” After some further conversations, he resumed 
the subject: ‘‘ At all events this concentration will be brought about 
sooner or later by the very force of events. The impulse is given; and 
I think that since my fall and the destruction of my system, no grand 
equilibrium can possibly be established in Europe, except by the con- 
centration and confederation of the principal nations. The sovereign 
who, in the first great conflict, shall sincerely embrace the cause of the 


people, will find himself at the head of all Europe and may attempt 
whatever he pleases.”’ 


Evidently the emperor in St. Helena was contemplating 
“the might-have-beens.” The campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
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and the battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, and Leipsic, had taught 
him the power of an aroused people, and when too late he 
saw the fatal mistake of his treason to liberty. In 1802 
to 1803, during the peace of Amiens, Napoleon might have 
established in western and southern Europe a grand con- 
federation of Latin republics, on which, through fear of 
their own people, the kings would not have dared to make 
war. In 1812 he might have established a Latin empire, 
embracing France and affiliated and adjacent nations from 
the Rhine to the Red Sea, including Rome, Athens, Alexan- 
dria, Carthage, and other ancient seats of empire, with 
opportunity to enter Asia through the valley of the 
Euphrates, as Alexander did, or by the way of the reopened 
Suez canal of the ancients, ‘as contemplated by Napoleon 
himself when in Egypt. 

Sut all these dreams and possibilities gave place to the 
fatal invasion of Russia! Why was this? Popular writers 
tell us that it was because of his uncontrollable ambition. 
The answer is unsatisfactory. The establishment of a 
united and impregnable Latin empire, converting the 
Mediterranean into a “French lake,” frequently contem- 
plated by Napoleon, with two practicable routes into the 
richest parts of Asia, and with Russia solidly locked up 
among her snowdrifts and icebergs, would have yielded 
him tenfold more glory than could possibly be gained by the 
most successful invasion of Russia. These subjects had all 
passed in review before his mind, and were more or less 
seriously considered. Why then did Napoleon choose the 
more costly, more hazardous, and less glorious enterprise? 

There can be but one satisfactory answer, and Napoleon 
stated that answer to Count Molien: 
My finances are embarrassed and require war. . . . I shall make this 


war for a political object, and also for the sake of my finances. Have I 
not always reéstablished them by war ? 


He neglected no details of the subject. He calculated the 
resources which the war would place in his hands. He 
thought it would add to his political importance, and give 
him, likewise, “the means of restoring his finances.” In 
other words, Russia had a rich and tempting treasury which 
had not been robbed, and Napoleon needed money. To 
reach that treasury he filled his army chest with forged 
paper roubles, and made the effort. Had he established a 
Latin empire instead of invading Russia, his finances must 
have taken the form of the English paper system, or the 
long- and well-tried system of Venice, or, still better, the 
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system adopted by France two generations later after the 
German invasion. But Napoleon preferred the money of 
barbarism. In order to secure it he adopted the devices of 
the counterfeiter and the methods of the brigand; he 
marched to Moscow and fattened the wolves of Russia on 
the flesh of half a million soldiers. But he obtained no 
money. His finances were not “reéstablished,” and from 
that moment his downfall became inevitable. 


(To be concluded.) 





BROTHERHOOD. 


BY BIRCH ARNOLD. 


Lo! a mighty passion pulses, 
And swells adown the aisles of time. 
Loud its clarion voice is ringing, 
Ever ringing words sublime :— 
‘* Men of thought and men of purpose, 
Slaves no longer bow ye down! 
God is God, and God in manhood 
Shall your holy efforts crown. 


** Long the world has slept and slumbered, 
Lulled by false and futile peace, 

While the souls of men were hungered, 
Starved with wants that never cease. 

There is work, O men my brothers, 
Work to conquer schism, creed; 


Close within the arms of mercy, 
Fold these hungering ones of need. 


** Long the world, in drunken pleasure, 
Steeped in sense of self and gold, 
Madly faced, in bold defiance, 
Sinai’s thunders loudly rolled. 
But to-day and now, my brothers, 
Justice lifts her drooping head, 
Cries aloud in bitter anguish 
Like a soul in bondage led. 


‘** Half the world is crushed and stifled, 
*Neath Oppression’s iron heel; 

Few there are who dare for Freedom, 
Few there are with hearts to feel. 

But to work, O men my brothers, 
Break for God the tyrant’s power; 

Rend the chains of caste and Mammon, 
Bring the serf his freeman’s dower. 


“Not for triumph’s noisy plaudits, 
Not for greed of gold or fame, 
Into earth’s discordant noises 
He, the Prince of Heaven, came: 
But to show you, O my brothers, 
Love’s triumphant power to heal, 
Teach you all of Heaven’s mercy, 
All its pity how to feel. 
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“ K’en though scoffers may decry you, 
Love is balm for every stroke; 

Shoulders bent to righteous burdens 
Find how easy grows the yoke. 

Shall we falter, then, my brothers? 
Men are dying, ours to save; 

Bring the oil of cheer and healing, 
Cover up the yawning grave. 


‘** Crush the Self that wars with Mercy, 
Slay the fiends of gold and pride; 
Never man was made more holy, 
Till the soul was crucified. 
Courage then, O men my brothers, 
Be as soldiers in Truth’s cause; 
Foes may strike, but strike the harder, 
Till earth yields to Heaven’s laws!” 


For lo! a mighty passion pulses 
And swells adown the aisles of time; 
Loud its clarion voice is ringing, 
Ever ringing words sublime: 
“* Men of thought, and men of action, 
Slaves no longer bow ye down! 
God is God, and God in manhood 
Shall your holy efforts crown.”’ 





A NEW SYSTEM OF STATE WARRANTS. 


BY HON. HOWARD L. WEED, OF STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


In this age of combines, corporations, pools, and trusts, it 
were well to investigate somewhat in order to see if any 
good can be drawn from these institutions which can be 
used to offset the multitudinous evils which they have pro- 
duced the world over. Without entering elaborately into de- 
tails at this time, concerning the enslaved condition of man- 
kind, their mighty woes and terrible sufferings as being the 
direct results of the workings of these same institutions, 
I will introduce the subject in contemplation at once by 
making the preliminary remark, that the individuals who 
compose these various corporations, trusts,etc., have formed 
these different combinations for the purpose of securing 
greater and more continuous prosperity, both individually 
and collectively. From a business point of view the plan 
has proved to be a brilliant success to the individuals who 
have so extensively given up competition and have pooled 
their separate interests to form these enormous trusts. 

Why can not the taxpayers of any state of this Union 
take a lesson from trusts and combine their forces in the 
matter of the issuance and redemption of warrants and the 
payment of taxes? 

We find that in nearly all of the counties of each of the 
states several kinds of warrants are being issued against the 
various existing funds, so that we have a floating indebted- 
ness consisting of state warrants, county warrants, city 

yarrants, town warrants, school-district warrants, etc., 
which are drawn against their various funds, when cash is 
not available, in payment for public supplies and improve- 
ments and for salaries of public officials and employees. 

In order to redeem outstanding warrants various taxes 
are levied, known as the school tax, city tax, county tax, 
state tax, ete., payable in cash and apportioned to appropri- 
ate funds, at which time the warrants with accumulated in- 
terest are paid according to numerical order and cancelled. 

There must be, in the aggregate, over two hundred thou- 
sand public funds in existence in the United States;*there- 
fore the market price of the outstanding warrants ranges 
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through several hundred degrees of value, depending upon 
the condition of the funds against which they are drawn. 
For purposes of discussion and for simplification in the 
presentation of the plan embodied in this article, let us take 
under consideration the system of warrants in vogue in the 
state of Washington and show how a new system of warrant 
issuance and redemption can be inaugurated which will be 
infinitely better than the present system. I do not claim 
that perfection is one of the attributes of the proposed plan. 
The problem which confronts us now has to deal with the 
feasibility of adopting a system which is less imperfect than 
the present one. That which is true for the state of Wash- 
ington is also true for the other states and for the entire 
nation. It must be borne in mind at all times in the con- 
sideration of the merits of the proposed system, that the 
rarious districts, towns, cities, and counties of Washington 
have been issuing warrants for many years, that they issue 
them now, and, in all probability, will continue to issue them 
for many years to come; and furthermore, that the plan I 
advocate does not mean an additional issue or overissue or 
supplementary issue of warrants, but it means an entire sub- 
stitution of non-interest-bearing state warrants for all other kinds 
of warrants to be issued by the various districts, towns, cities, and 
counties in the state and by the state itself. 

There are several hundred districts in this state which are 
issuing warrants, the payment or redemption of which is 
guaranteed by the various tax-rolls. When the money has 
been collected from the taxpayers the warrants are called in 
and paid by the treasurer in charge. However, since the 
taxes are paid very slowly the delinquent tax-list grows 
larger each year, and as a consequence the amount of out- 
standing warrants increases in corresponding ratio. This 
is no time to mince matters; the warrant-buyer or other 
investor makes it his business to thoroughly investigate 
financial conditions, and he understands the situation fully 
whether we do or not. The multiplicity of warrants being 
issued from the different districts go begging among the 
warrant-barbers in order to have their whiskers trimmed in 
varying styles of beauty commensurate with their general 
make-up and financial backing, and in this process the 
warrants of some districts suffer a very close shave. 

It is a gigantic illusion for anyone to suppose that by 
selling a warrant to some purchaser more money is put into 
circulation. If a man sells $10 worth of wood to the city 
and receives a warrant in payment for the same, which he 
sells to a purchaser for $9 in cash, and in turn the purchaser 
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holds said warrant until the taxpayer has paid $10 taxes 
and $2 interest into the city treasury, at which time the 
holder of the warrant comes forward, presents it for re- 
demption and pockets the $12, it is certainly a logical state- 
ment as well as a mathematical fact to say that more money 
has been going out of circulation while it is being collected 
and held by the city treasurer than went into circulation 
when the warrant was first sold for cash. 

It is claimed by the warrant-buyer that, as this paper falls 
into the hands of merchants and others who have to pay 
cash for goods or who have to pay their taxes in cash (mark 
this), it is absolutely necessary to sell the warrants for 
sash in order to meet immediate demands on account of the 
lack of money in the city treasury with which to redeem the 
said warrants. This is a true statement, I am sorry to say, 
and under the present system of issuance and redemption of 
warrants the custom of buying and selling them will have to 
continue until, on account of rapid depreciation in value, the 
dealer will refuse to take any more paper of this kind. The 
greater the amount of depreciation in value of the warrant, 
the greater will be the cost of material and supplies fur- 
nished to the city; consequently the amount of taxes to 
be paid will be increased proportionately. 

Now, how are we going to change things for the better? 
We can change them for the better, even if by so doing we 
‘ause the warrant-buyer to look around with a view to en- 
gaging in some other line of business. This can be brought 
about by enacting a number of bills in the state legislature 
the headings of which will read somewhat as follows: 

First—An act providing for the assessment and collec- 
tion of ail district, town, city, county, and other taxes and 
revenues by the state, and empowering district, town, city, 
county, and other officials connected with this work to act 
as ex-officio state officers. 

Second.—An act providing for quarterly tax-collection. 

Third.—An act to provide for the issuance of non-interest- 
bearing state of Washington warrants to all school-districts 
and other districts, towns, cities, and counties, and for state 
indebtedness, and prohibiting the issuance of county, city, 
town, school-district, and other district warrants. 

Fourth.—An act empowering the state to receive non- 
interest-bearing state of Washington warrants in payment 
for all fines, dues, fees, water-rents, licenses, taxes, and other 
revenues due to the state or to any portion of the state. 

Fifth—An act providing for the refunding of outstanding 
state, county, city, town, school-district, and other district 
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warrant indebtedness, warrants of old issue to be called in 
and warrants of new issue to be exchanged for the same. 

It may be necessary to subdivide some of the above pro- 
posed bills, or it may be found advisable to rearrange the 
headings, to obtain the best results. It will be observed 
that no change in the system of electing the various officers 
will be necessary, for the officers acting under the present 
system will act as ex-oflicio state officers. 

The first benefit to be derived from this system of issuing 
one kind of warrants of high grade instead of over one thou- 
same kinds of low-grade ones, will be the cutting down of the 
present rate of yearly issuance of $8,000,000 to $7,000,000, 
which represents a saving of $1,000,000; for it is evident that 
the higher the grade of the warrant used, the less will be 
the amount to be issued. Under the workings of the old 
system the average life of warrants is about two years, so 
that the interest accumulating upon the total annual 
issuance in this state amounts to over $1,000,000, while the 
new system eliminates interest. Therefore the total saving 
upon each year’s warrants will be over $2,000,000 to the tax- 
payers of the state; and putting this in another light it 
represents a yearly savirg of about seven dollars per capita. 

Under the new system, when the tax-rolls and estimated 
revenues are turned over to the state for approval and col- 
lection, should it appear that any particular district has 
been assessed at too high a valuation, then the state must 
cut down the assessment to conform with valuations 
actually existing. Then enforce the payment of taxes, but 
with provisions hereinafter set forth. 

When the state shall have approved of the assessment- 
roll and estimated yearly revenues of a district, it shall issue 
state of Washington non-interest-bearing warrants to the 
proper district officer, in amount equal to the amount of 
taxes and revenues called for upon the assessment-roll and 
estimates of that district, these warrants being signed by 
the proper state officers, with a blank place for the signa- 
tures of the district officers, who in turn shall sign them 
when they are paid out for the same purposes and in the 
same manner that the old district warrant was used. 

Insome districts the old-style warrants, after being issued, 
sell to the brokers for fifty cents on the dollar. If warrants 
in that district are issued to the amount of $100,000 per 
annum, they produce but $50,000 worth of return to the 
district and to the individuals who receive them from the 
district, while it costs the district $100,000 and interest to 
redeem them. Under the new system $50,000 in state war- 
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rants will produce $50,000 worth of return to the district 
and to, the individuals first receiving them, while it costs the 
district but $50,000 with no interest to redeem them. 

The state plainly says to the district, While we are back- 
ing you up with our credit, which is much greater than 
yours, we decline to furnish you with any more of this credit 
than you are actually worth; and, while we take upon our- 
selves the responsibility of collecting taxes and revenues 
from the individuals of your district, we will have it under- 
stood that these taxes must be paid within a specified time. 

The new warrants should be in denominations of $100, 
$50, $20, $10, $5, $2, $1, 50 cents, and 25 cents. 

These warrants are to be receivable at par at any sub- 
treasury in the state without reference to numerical order or 
date of issue and without reference to the district from which they 
were issued, in payment for all water-rents, dues, fines, fees, 
taxes, and other revenues due to the state or to any sub- 
division of the state. At the present time, in many school- 
districts, towns, cities, and counties, the salaries of teach- 
ers, Officials, and other employees are paid in warrants 
drawn against their variousfunds; and I maystate right here 
that the time is near at hand when all salaries will be paid 
in warrants, and as some system of issuing warrants is bound 
to be used for many years to come, is there any sane indi- 
vidual who will claim that the proposed non-interest-bear- 
ing state warrant is not a more desirable class of paper, 
with its numerous provisions for redemption, than the ordi- 
nary district warrant with its one path to redemption? 

It may be well to add at this time that a system of trans- 
ference of cash funds from one sub-treasury to another 
should be adopted, and that any sub-treasurer should be 
empowered to exchange warrants of one denomination for 
like amounts in warrants of other denominations, this sug- 
gestion having reference to the new system of warrants. If 
a man shall receive a $100 warrant in Seattle and he comes 
to Spokane and wishes to pay his water-rent, which amounts 
to $7.65, he can hand over his $100 warrant and receive in 
change one $50 warrant, two $20 warrants, one $2 warrant, 
one 25-cent warrant, and 10 cents in silver. 

No overissue of warrants in any district can take place, as 
that district receives from the state only that amount in 
warrants which its tax-rolls and other rolls call for; and 
when the state assumes the responsibility of assessing, 
issuing warrants, and collecting taxes and other revenues, 
no risk can be incurred, for the reason that the demand by 
the state for the return of the warrant is equal to the supply 
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of outstanding warrants. How shall we dispose of the tax 
to pay interest upon bonded debt which must be paid in 
cash? How shall we cancel our bonds as they fall due? 

With regard to the payment of bonded debts, it is pro- 
vided by the laws of this state, that, during the last few 
years prior to the expiration of the time set for the payment 
of a bond, an additional tax shall be levied, collected, and set 
aside for the purpose of making said payment. Very well, 
let us see if any interference takes place here. If the 
general tax-rolls and other revenues produce an income of 
$7,000,000 for the entire state, and the annual bonded-debt 
tax-roll shall, for example, amount to $3,000,000, making a 
total of $10,000,000 to be collected from the taxpayers, it 
stands to reason that $7,000,000 in warrants will not pay 
$10,000,000 in taxes and revenues, therefore somebody will 
have to pay the $3,000,000 extra taxes in cash, no warrants 
having been issued against a bonded-debt tax-roll. With- 
out any interference taking place this simply produces a ten- 
dollar demand for every seven dollars in floating warrants, 
or in other words a down-hill pull against the warrants to 
bring them home again; therefore they will always circulate 
at par, in the capacity of money. 

I estimate that after the new system shall have been in 
operation for a year, at least $3,000,000 in warrants will be 
in constant active circulation in this state (Washington), 
which amounts to about $10 per capita. The present actual 
cash circulation does not amount to over $10 per capita; 
so the new system will bring our circulation up to $20 per 
-apita. 

As a matter of fact, a large percentage of individuals will 
pay cash in liquidation of general improvement taxes and 
dues, not happening to possess warrants at the time in 
which they make their quarterly tax payments or other 
dues, which cash will be used to redeem such warrants as 
are held by persons who have no taxes to pay. How absurd 
it is, indeed, for one to argue that this paper will have to 
suffer a heavy discount because it is paid out by the city or 
district to a person who owes no taxes, when about the first 
individual with whom he deals will be some one who is 
owing for water-rent, court fees, license dues, taxes, or some 
other dues collectable by the state! 

We have been under the false impression, when, at a dis- 
count for cash, some one has sold his warrant (received for 
services rendered or supplies furnished to the district, city, 
or county), that a good thing has been accomplished by put- 
ting that much money into circulation. We did not take 
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into consideration the fact that the city treasurer has been 
collecting money from taxes, etc., and putting it aside in 
order to pay this warrant, principal and interest, and that 
while this fund is accumulating more money is going out of 
circulation than went into circulation when the warrant 
was sold. The truth of the matter is, that money has been 
steadily going out of circulation by this very process. As 
before mentioned, over one thousand various school-district, 
street, bridge, road, park, public-building, city, county, fire, 
water, state, and other funds are being kept in existence by 
the present glorious system of finance used in this state, 
which is true, more or less, of all the other states as well. 
In each of these funds, a small amount of cash has accumu- 
lated, but not enough in the majority of cases to call in an 
outstanding warrant. As a rule this money cannot be 


transferred from one fund to another, although in the aggre- 
gate they must contain over $1,000,000. If we had one fund 
only, in connection with a system of transferring money 
from one sub-state-treasury to another, the above condition 
of affairs need not exist. 

Now arises the question, “What shall we do with the pres- 


ent outstanding warrant indebtedness? It must be under- 
stood that, with the old system or with the new or with a 
combination of both, in order to continue to do business, it 
will be absolutely necessary to enforce the payment of 
delinquent taxes within some specified time. 

In order to facilitate the redemption of old district, city, 
and county warrants (some of which, by the way, have been 
outstanding for four or five years), the state, after having 
made a careful investigation into the condition of any dis- 
trict fund and its delinquent tax-rolls, and after having 
determined as to the legality of its floating indebtedness, 
shall issue non-interest-bearing state warrants amounting, 
for instance, to twenty-five per cent of the legal outstanding 
warrant indebtedness, and shall exchange the new warrants 
for the old ones, principal and interest, without reference to 
numerical order, first come first served. When this amount 
of delinquent taxes shall have been collected in this partic- 
ular district, thereby redeeming a corresponding amount of 
the new state warrants, repeat the process. The old debt 
will be rapidly extinguished by this plan, and I fail to see 
where a conflict can arise between two systems. 

Bridge and public building contractors have told me that 
this new state warrant is the one wanted. They will figure 
their bids at par and pay their employees and material bills 
with these warrants. The largest taxpayers in the state of 
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Washington inform me that this warrant is to be preferred 
above all others, and that they stand ready to accept it at 
par in payment for real estate, no matter what the magni- 
tude of the transaction may be. The merchant will accept 
the warrant for his goods because he has his taxes and water 
rents to pay. The merchant will pay a part of his clerk’s 
salary in warrants because the clerk has to pay taxes and 
can use the warrants for this purpose. The warrant will be 
accepted for rent by the landlord because it pays taxes. 
The farmer will also use it. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the objection that the mer- 
chant must sell his warrant at a great discount to raise 
cash to send to the non-resident with whom he deals fails 
completely when we remember the numerous uses or 
demands for the warrants throughout the state and their 
intrinsic value as redemption money. It may happen that 
the merchant may possess more warrants at some particular 
time than he can use right then, but on account of the 
general demand for them to be used as local currency the 
temporary discount will be very small. 

Furthermore, on account of the increased facility with 
which redemption can be made, the demand for redemption 
by holders of warrants will become less and they will circu- 
late more freely in the capacity of money. If any individual 
state in this Union will adopt the foregoing plan of issuance 
and redemption of warrants it can soon free itself from the 
clutch of the money power, for while I have said nothing 
about this warrant as being money, still it acts in the capacity 
of money. The old style of warrant immediately after being 
issued finds its way into some vault, where it remains out of 
circulation, in addition to causing the circulating medium to 
be steadily robbed by the withdrawal of what is termed 
discount and interest. The new warrant, on the other hand, 
immediately goes into circulation to the extent of several 
millions of dollars per annum. Which will you have, a 
district warrant worth fifty or seventy-five cents on the 
dollar and redeemable in one way only, or a state warrant, 
redeemable in a thousand ways? This plan can be ex- 
tended to two or more states, and the warrants of one state 
can circulate in the other and be receivable for taxes, all 
balances being settled monthly or weekly through clearing- 
houses. 

If extended to cover the entire nation, the plan would be, 
in brief,as follows; Let all tax-rolls,excepting for interest on 
bonded debt, and other estimates from each state be turned 
over to the United States treasurer. He will issue to each 
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state in United States non-interest-bearmg warrants the amount 
called for upon the rolls and estimates. These warrants 
will be redistributed to the various districts pro rata as 
outlined in previous pages. They will then be paid out for 
salaries, public supplies, improvements, etc., in the same 
manner and for the same purpose for which the two hun- 
dred thousand different kinds of warrants are now used. 
The issuance of all other than the United States warrant to 
be stopped; refunding of old warrants to be as I have 
outlined. Then the new United States warrant is to be 
accepted anywhere in the United States in payment for 
taxes, without reference to numerical order and without 
reference to the district from which it was first issued. All 
necessary precautions can be taken to prevent counterfeit- 
ing or overissue. This plan will put into constant active 
circulation at least one billion dollars more than now exists. 

The bankers of Wall Street and officials at Washington, 
D. C., are planning and scheming to advance and put into 
operation some method of issuing paper money backed up 
by pure unadulterated wind. Every dollar issued under 
my plan will be backed up by over thirty dollars in real 
estate, and every dollar of this new paper must be redeemed 
or someone will lose his property, for the warrant is a first 
mortgage upon property and must be paid within a specified 
time. The old plan compels the individual to pay his taxes 
in cash, no matter how little money there is in circulation. 
The new plan advances the money (or its equivalent) with 
which to pay the taxes. 

This matter will come before the legislature of the state 
of Washington at its next session, and as it is advocated by 
our leading taxpayers, I feel assured that some action will 
be taken to put the plan into operation at an early date. 

As surely as will the moisture which arises from the 
surface of the ocean and which falls as rain and snow, ful- 
filling its various functions by invigorating the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms of the earth and by ministering unto 
the numerous wants of man, be compelled by the ever- 
present law of gravitation to return to the source from 
which it came, just so surely will these warrants, issued by 
the state to its individuals, buy products, pay debts, effect 
transactions in thousands of ways between man and man, 
and finally, under the ever-present pressure of the state for 
the payment of taxes, be compelled to gravitate toward the 
source from which they came and thereby be redeemed. 





THE ZEALOUS MOSLEM. 


BY EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 


In a picturesque vale of the Orient bright 
Lived men who loved science and learning; 
They counseled together and voted a tax 
For a school which should answer their every yearning. 


Some Ghebers, I’m told, had long lived in the vale, 
And a Brahmin or two had residence there; 
Moslems were many within its confines 
And one Christian merchant breathed its soft air. 


The school was set up with fitting display; 
The matter of science was made a strong feature; 
And as one might expect from conditions that reigned 
A brilliant young Moslem was chosen as teacher. 


The sons of the residents hastened to school, 
Commanded to peaceably study together, 
To learn all the secrets of sun and of moon 
And the whys and the wherefores of changeable weather. 


The brilliant young Moslem most pleasingly taught 
The secrets of suns and of science, 

But he furthermore urged with unwearying zeal 
His flock in Mahomet to place their reliance. 


“Hold! hold!” cried the Ghebers; the Brahmins cried “Hold, 
We pay our full share of the wage you receive”; 
The Christian said darkly: “You pocket my gold, 
Yet teach you my sons a false faith to believe.” 


Said the teacher: ‘’Tis true I am paid by you all, 
But in teaching my faith I do only the right; 

My faith is the true one, all others are false; 
I shall slight no occasion for spreading the light.” 


Christian, Brahmin, and Gheber insisted in turn 
That his own faith, or none, should be taught; 
But such infidel boldness so freely displayed 
On the teacher a fainting fit brought. 


All protests were useless; the Moslems were strong, 
They outnumbered all others twenty to one; 

So the few paid their taxes and fretted and fumed, 
But the will of the Moslems only was done. 


Said the Christian one morn, “How wicked it is 
To tax man for a purpose that fills him with fears.” 
Said the teacher, ‘““What a good Moslem am I, 
Thus to force the true doctrines on infidel ears,” 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. 


BY MRS. CALVIN KRYDER REIFSNIDER. 


CHAPTER V. 

About three o’clock the next afternoon Ruby sat in the 
gallery waiting for some of her father’s pupils to appear. 
It was a pleasant way of disposing of a leisure hour or so, 
and she could appreciate it, too, inasmuch as she had gone 
through the same drill and was now an accomplished 
elocutionist. She had lost herself in some inward reflec- 
tion when at length a clear, round, penetrating voice roused 
her. 

“Your Honor, and Gentlemen of the Jury.” 

“Your Honor” expressed deep reverence and lofty re- 
gard. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury” was uttered in such a tone as to 
win the heart of every juror. Then came the same appeal 
in defence of the man on trial for his life that she had 
heard her father make the day before. Her father sat in 
the high-backed, crimson velvet chair, the judge of the 
unseen criminal, and listened to fhe eloquent appeal. The 
ardent pleaderargued in that earnest, convincing tone which 
carries conviction to every listener; he pleaded with all 
the pathos and energy of a soul for a soul, now bringing 
forth the dreadful temptation, the overmastering spirit 
of some unseen devil, and lastly he brought the picture 
close home so that each juryman might put his own son into 
that criminal’s stead and ask, “How would I that others 
should do to mine were he on trial for his life for this 
crime?” 

Ruby saw that her father was proud and happy. The 
young speaker had forgotten all else. No need now to 
remind him to dwell on his vowels and strengthen his con- 
sonants. His soul went forth in every word he uttered; 
to him a life hung upon his words, his tone, his gestures; 
there seemed to be no thought of fame nor honor for him- 
self; to be felt as well as heard was his aim—to convince 
men as he was convinced—and he had succeeded. 

When he had finished her father rose and took his hand 
and gave him most cordial words of congratulation. 

“You have found the key; remember always to use it so 
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well, and fame and distinction are yours; persuasion is the 
crown of rhetoric.” 

Ruby now was conscious of another presence, and looking 
over the railing saw a tall princely man making his way 
to the pulpit. He planted his feet with firm, even tread, 
and indeed reminded her of an ideal Saul. He mounted 
the steps and she saw her father introduce the two men. 
She heard the first speaker ask permission to remain and 
listen to the fine voice of which he had heard so much 
spoken in praise, and a gracious acquiescence was given. 

“Surely father was right! This is no ordinary man.” 

As he towered head and shoulders above them and as 
Ruby looked upon him she recalled her ideal Saul, and the 
words of Samuel to him as he anointed and blessed him 
rose involuntarily to her lips: “Is it not because the Lord 
hath anointed thee to be captain over his inheritance,”— 
and as she gazed wonderingly upon him she seemed to hear 
the voice of Samuel still speaking to him the words of 
divine prophecy: “And the words of the Lord will come 
upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be 
turned into another man. And let it be when these signs 
are come unto thee that thou do as occasion serve thee; 
for God is with thee.” 

He began to speak. The first sentence came to Ruby as 
the first grand chord in,a great harmony. It soared r» 
to the arched dome and seemed to circle through every inch 
of space, then came floating down to settle like a blessing 
upon her. Again, up, around, down, circling the columns, 
causing the leaves on the palms to quiver, the statues to 
tremble as if awaking into life, opening the half-closed buds 
of flowers in delight, closing the full-blown ones in wonder, 
and thrilling everywhere till it struck an answering chord 
in the organ that gave back a grand response. 

She looked at him entranced as he stood like a man sud- 
denly immortalized. He was listening to himself, his whole 
being concentrated in sending forth those sounds, yet guard- 
ing them with masterly skill lest one inharmony invade. 
No tone went forth but his quick ear caught first and 
retained last. He did not seem to choose words or sub- 
jects but passed from one line of work to the other; from 
the deepest orotund up to and through all the exercises of 
the pure tone. 

When they had finished Ruby descended slowly to her 
father’s study. The three were together there. Her father 
was congratulating and warmly praising both. She would 
have withdrawn immediately but the eyes of both young 
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men seemed for a moment to hold her spellbound. They 
were struck with wonder at her apparance, as though one 
of the statues in the temple had come, warm with life, be- 
fore them. It was only an instant and she was gone. Her 
father had not observed her, and she fled away in a kind 
of fluttering, wondering, delicious terror. 

“Have you any lady pupils?” asked the Greek. 

“One, only.” 

“Then perhaps we had better leave you; we may disturb 
or delay you.” 

Mr. Gladstone did not urge them to stay. He gave 
each a pamphlet written by himself, containing many valua- 
ble hints to aid them in the prosecution of their studies. 

The young men departed. At the door they bade each 
other a friendly adieu, hoping to meet again. Each carried 
with him a vision of that statuesque beauty who had ap- 
peared so mysteriously and vanished so quickly and silently. 
Each wondered if she had listened to him and which of them 
had pleased her best. 

The next day Ruby waited for the appearance of the 
would-be actress. She was prompt and at half-past three 
she came, half shyly, half confidently, across the chancel 
to meet Mr. Gladstone. 

She was slightly above medium height, with good 
features. Her closely fitting dress displayed a lithe, angu- 
lar figure. She seemed to understand that there was work, 
hard work, before her, but her manner, as well as her strong 
face, indicated an indomitable will and untiring energy. 

She was crude, and it would take some little time to 
discover any real power in her; but Mr. Gladstone asked 
only patience, perseverance and love of some well defined 
line of art. He would take care of the rest. Only be cer- 
tain you have chosen the thing for which you are best fitted, 
was always his instruction. 

“I must do something,” she said, “and I want to do some- 
thing that shall be worthy of all the energy I have to 
expend. I shall not be satisfied with mediocrity.” 

“There now, you have pleased me. Aim to reach the 
very highest point attainable in whatever direction your 
talents lead you. It may be slow and tedious at first but 
nothing is lost by laying a perfect foundation.” 

“Can you give me any encouragement?” she asked earn- 
estly. “I have no time nor money to waste.” 

“T can give you every encouragement if you put your 
whole heart and mind upon your work.” 

Her task having been assigned her, she took her depart- 
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ure. It was not many days until Mr. Gladstone told her 
frankly that with earnest work continued she could realize 
her fondest hope. She was patient, untiring, and he was 
thoroughly in sympathy with her. 

Work, work, work! Salome had never known anything 
but work. She had read of a poor girl who had gone on 
the stage and made a great fortune. Why should not she? 
Money! ‘That is all, after the whole story is told, 
which brings comfort and peace and rest in this world. 
Money!—that she might repay scorn for scorn. Money!— 
that she might make people forget that her father was 
a drunkard, that she might raise her mother from drudgery. 
Money!—that she might buy friends and not care for ene- 
mies. Money!—to make her forget past slights of school 
girls and boys. Money! money!—to wash out every dark 
spot in the past; gold to gild the future! 

She walked home with a lighter step than she had ever 
known as these thoughts came through her brain, and 
turned a willing hand toward preparing the evening meal. 
She lived no longer in the dim, dark rooms, but fancy 
carried her away to the beautiful temple where she had 
stood and heard words of encouragement. It took her fur- 
ther and she saw the place lighted and filled with admiring 
people, eager, waiting, watching, for her; and then she 
fancied herself in trailing satin and glittering gems ap- 
pearing before them, welcomed with loud applause. 

O Hope! thou blessed angel! bringing light into the 
deepest gloom, joy to the saddest heart; drying tears, bind- 
ing up our wounds; cheering us on the dark road of 
despair or duty! What could we mortals do without 
thee? 

She was no longer plain Salome, the school mistress. She 
was Juliet to-day, loving, devoted, waiting for her Romeo; 
Lady Macbeth to-morrow, plotting, planning for a kingdom 
and a crown, and before her crumbled every barrier even 
as before Lady Macbeth had melted every obstacle. 

She tore down and planted her feet ruthlessly upon 
visions of a new spring hat and walked over even a silk 
dress pattern that rose to tempt her. “Lessons, lessons! 
I'll double them up, I’ll pay for four a week instead of two, 
and earn the money, too.” 

Never had Mr. Gladstone seen such ambition, such 
dauntless courage. He almost forgot Saul and his friend, 
or thought their efforts tame before this giantess hemmed 
in by poverty and toil. 

The winter was over. Spring was nearing summer. The 
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season had been a pleasant and profitable one to all. Ruby 
had never met Salome to speak to her. “King Saul” and 
Demosthenes still looked for the golden-haired statue but 
it appeared no more before them. 

Mr. Gladstone had found many of his former admirers 
and occasional calls were exchanged between them, and 
he and his daughter were urged to become members of vari- 
ous clubs, literary, ethical, historical and philosophical, 
formed to investigate and discuss the most absorbing ques- 
tions of the day. 

“T really cannot find time for all these things and do 
justice to my class, therefore we will choose those things 
that seem most profitable to study and leave the rest to 
others who have more leisure. But, my dear,” he said 
earnestly to Ruby, as they sat alone, “I find there is a good 
work for you to do. Salome needs a guide. When she 
comes again I will present you to her. She is capable of 
doing great good or great evil in the world in the profession 
she has chosen. We must show her, with God’s help, the 
true way.” 

The next day when the lesson was over Ruby approached 
Salome with one of her fair hands filled with fresh flowers 
and said: “Papa promised me the pleasure of speaking 
with you to-day. He praises your work highly.” 

Salome stood silently gazing upon Ruby, too much sur- 
prised to speak. Such strange and wondrous beauty awed 
her. Every motion of the graceful body as she approached 
and greeted her was firmly fixed in Salome’s remembrance. 
A pain, acute and poignant as steel, pierced her very soul 
at the contrast. Something, too, akin to sorrow, a dread 
fear of failure came upon her for the first time, with 
many conflicting emotions; and still Salome, idly turning 
the flowers which Ruby placed in her hands, could not 
have told whether she was pained or pleased to meet this 
strangely beautiful woman whose peculiar charm made all 
other women seem to her to be made of very common 
clay. 

It was not many days, however, before this ambitious 
woman decided to turn her new acquaintance to account 
and learn from the daughter all those feminine graces she 
so fully possessed, while from the father she was learning 
the cunning of voice and action. 

Ruby did not question the motive; she understood this 
poor girl’s needs and determined to aid her father in his 
earnest wish to develop all the power in her for her own 
good. Salome made a study of Ruby from the first hour 
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they met, and continually dwelt upon the wide difference 
between her and all other women she had ever seen. What 
constituted that difference? It was what she needed, 
what she wanted, what she must have—for it meant 
success. 

Ruby’s perfect placidity, caused by mental and bodily 
freedom, was very charming. This bodily freedom seemed 
to be the foundation of the beautiful mental freedom which 
had never been destroyed, and was exhibited in the child- 
like trust which she daily displayed in all the affairs of 
life, and in the exquisite responsiveness to the spiritual 
truths which her father taught her. The very expression 
of her face, as she walked beside her father, was a lesson 
to Salome, and could have been to all observers who were 
seeking, as Salome sought, a higher life. And she felt that 
these two were indeed “led beside the still waters” and made 
“to lie down in green pastures.” Instead of making con- 
flicts for themselves they met, with the Lord’s quiet 
strength, whatever they had to pass through. In them 
the natural and ideal were truly one, and they seemed to 
reach the latter by the former. 

A more complete contrast in two women, not only in 
personal appearance but in their mental views and con- 
versational powers, can scarcely be conceived. Salome 
was brilliant, too strong to be delicate and tender of senti- 
ment, but choice in her use of language. Every thought 
expressed showed plainly its worldly mold. Ambition 
had made her sharp and critical, and pride kept her ever 
on the alert to avoid the errors that she detected in others. 
“An unripe persimmon,” her intoxicated father would say 
—“an undeveloped genius” Ruby recognized. The strained, 
almost unnatural, exterior could not hide from the pene- 
trating eyes of love which Ruby turned upon her, the rough 
diamond. Her father had pointed it out to her at first, 
but now it was plain, plain as the noonday sun. 

To-day they stood in the temple where Salome seemed 
to gain her inspiration. Her dark, troubled face, already 
bearing unmistakable lines of care, her fine eyes burning 
with slumbering fires of hatred and jealousy, the nervous 
twitching of the well-shaped mouth she strove vainly to 
control, were all heightened by the calm figure opposite her 
in its robe of purity, with the healthful tone, the tender 
mouth, the great luminous eyes in which for a moment a 
tear glistened as it recognized the effort of that- young 
creature—tortured, self-tortured, it is true, but making a 
brave effort to conceal her misery. 
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Mr. Gladstone took her hand kindly, almost reverently; 
but to his surprise she withdrew it rudely, and holding 
it up before him, with burning cheeks, said with withering 
scorn: 

“I could not even have the hand of a lady. I have been 
stamped as low-born with this unmistakable emblem that 
even the illiterate may read.” 

“Ah, let me read it for you, and make you feel grateful 
for the distinction conferred upon you by trusting you 
with such a hand,” said Mr. Gladstone. 

His tone, his manner, checked the rising tears of wounded 
pride, and she permitted him to take her hand although 
the contrast in mould and texture of his own again 
caused a blush to mantle her dark cheeks. He read as 
from a book: 

“The pink finger-tips indicate good arterial circulation; 
the strong, nimble fingers, great force of character; the 
well-developed joints which seem to annoy you so much, 
proclaim the true philosopher; this prominent thumb re- 
moves you from all little meanness of character.” 

As he spoke Ruby observed the pleasant change that 
came over Salome while she listened with absorbed in- 
terest to what he said. 

“Yes, it is a very good hand; indeed it was this very 
hand which first interested me in you; it proclaimed un- 
daunted courage, honesty of purpose, reason; and see 
here,”—he took the thumb and threw it apparently out of 
place, bending it as he chose with perfect ease. “This is 
the greatest test of true, innate refinement that is indicated 
by a human hand—the flexibility and perfect control of 
a well developed thumb. There is music and harmony writ- 
ten in this hand.” 

As he spoke he raised his eyes to her face and saw that 
it was almost radiant with a look of pleasure and hope he 
had never seen there before, and a something else—what 
was it? was it feigned or real? an expression of such adora- 
tion as he had never before seen a human face wear. 

“Now, for the face; the complexion is sallow only be- 
cause of gloomy thoughts, and unwise selection of food. 
The remedy is happy, hopeful thought and proper food. 
The eyes express without attempt at disguise every emotion 
of your soul and the color varies to suit the occasion. The 
brow will be improved with the hope and happiness that 
will come by and by. The mouth and eyes act in perfect 
harmony, the only thing that can give perfection to expres- 
sion, without which the face is automatic, The nose—well, 
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it is an unusual nose, but Lavator affirms that he has never 
in one instance seen such a nose where the possessor was 
not capable of very high attainments. Your hair is abun- 
dant and of a rich, warm color, showing a naturally affec- 
tionate nature. You have ready use of good language. 
Your voice is the voice of one who could never for a moment 
be suspected of being low-born as you said. It has power, 
pathos, firmness, character. I predict for you a great 
future, my child; up hill, even to the mountain top, but you 
will reach it safely by and by.” 

She closed her other hand upon his and for a moment 
held it firmly between both of her own. Her impulse was 
to shower tears and kisses upon it, to fall down at his 
feet and tell him what his words had done for her—they 
had made her satisfied with herself; but Ruby was there, 
self-possessed Ruby, who would be shocked at her or think 
she was only acting. 

“Our heavenly Father knows where to bestow His good 
gifts; this temple is well fitted to do the work allotted to 
this soul; it was built for strength. Grace and beauty 
can only come from the soul and you will find no difficulty 
in giving expression through this lithe body to every 
emotion of which your soul is capable. This is indeed a 
great gift; be grateful for it and keep faithfully your trust; 
it is a sacred one. Make a solemn compact with your own 
soul and your mirror. Ruby can advise you on the subject 
of dress.” 

“Will you,” she asked, turning to Ruby, “show me how 
to clothe myself as becomingly as you clothe yourself?” 

“Certainly; there should be no hesitation in deciding 
whether one will be a dummy to hold the clothing the 
seller wants to be rid of, or whether one will be a distinct 
personality, sublimer and better than any vesture ever 
made. A woman should express her taste, her soul in her 
raiment. The task of deciding what will be most becom- 
ing and beautiful is done once for all. The right thing in 
the right place, once determined, may be strictly adhered 
to until personal conditions change or experience suggests 
something better. I know the shades of color most becom- 
ing to me, and style of vesture. I vary the material with 
the season. Indeed I give no thought to my apparel. It 
has been decided so long ago, so satisfactorily, that I am 
free as the birds in this respect. My time is too valuable 
to watch the fashions in dress, much less to imitate them. 
I have no curiosity to know how I should appear in a 
fashionable dress or cloak.” 
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“How did you learn all this?” asked Salome. 

“Nature,” Ruby said smiling, “is an unerring guide. 
Autumn shades for the autumn of life, winter for old age, 
spring and summer for childhood and youth. Besides, the 
gentler birds and animals wear appropriate hues to their 
nature, the soft blue gray and white for the dove, the 
brown for the pheasant, the blue for the jay, and so on. A 
woman does herself great injustice to wear the garb of the 
raven, the crow or the vulture.” 


CHAPTER VL 


Salome had become a frequent visitor to the temple and 
was always welcome. It never grew familiar to her, but 
each day presented the same bewildering, real, unreal 
mystic shrine it had at first appeared to her overawed 
imagination. The inhabitants, too, it was impossible for 
her to believe them to be flesh and blood human beings, 
having the same bodily needs as other creatures. When 
her first timidity wore off and she found that she could 
talk and ask questions of this Greek statue, and could be 
sure of a clear answer given with so much evident pleasure, 
she believed herself as blessed as though she were receiving 
oracles from a goddess, and every word sank into her heart 
to take deep root there some day; but not, she found long 
afterwards, until they were warmed by the sunshine of 
her own love and gratitude and watered by her own tears 
of repentance. 

“IT am here again,” she sighed one Saturday morning, 
seating herself near Ruby who sat in the temple with an 
open Bible in her lap. “I cannot stay away. I walk around 
the building like one who has found a hidden treasure and 
must come and satisfy himself each day that it was not 
stolen in the night; or a fountain at which I must drink or 
perish, and yet whose waters I cannot reach. I dream 
of it in the night. The Temple, your father and yourself 
are real then; awake, all is like a dream. I am drawn 
hither by a current stronger than air or water. I cannot 
help myself, for I would fain learn of you how to be like 
you, and yet my heart is so full of worldly ambition of 
another order; such longing, unrest, chagrin, and disap- 
pointment. But, surely, ambition only could have attained 
what your father and you have done.” 

Salome sat on the top step leading to the pulpit, while 
Ruby was sitting near her looking down the auditorium. 

Ruby had followed her every word, watched the convul- 
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sive movement of her dark, firm hands clasped over her 
knees, the kindling fires in her brown cheek and the 
smouldering light in her dark eyes. She saw deeper with 
her pure eyes and perceived that the good in this girl was 
rising up against the evil, and that powerful as the latter 
was it must go down in the conflict. She did not question 
this self-tortured girl. She was silent for she knew that 
Salome would speak. 

“Tell me,” said Salome, “at least pardon me, if I say 
I long to know how you began life; were you like other 
children?” She was so eager, so much afraid of being 
wounded or rebuked that she was quite awkward and Ruby 
herself wondered if the skill of a born actress was in her. 

“Yes,” answered Ruby quietly. “Very much like them, 
except in this. My father’s wisdom in furnishing me only 
wholesome, nutritious food, saved me all the aches and 
pains that bodily flesh is heir to, and kept my brain equally 
well supplied with nourishment. I believe thereby I have 
been happier for having been healthier than most children.” 

“What was your next lesson?” 

“Let me recall,” said Ruby thoughtfully. After some 
consideration she answered. “Whether it was my very 
next lesson or not, I cannot say; but the one I remember 
best, for it was so difficult to live by, was this.” 

She turned the leaves of her bible and read, “ ‘Judge not, 
that ye be not judged. For with whatsoever judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged.’ I was very quick to see faults 
in other people, with the beam in my own eye.” 

She paused and looked calmly down the long vista, her 
mind apparently absorbed in self-communion, and Salome’s 
great troubled eyes were upon her. 

“You could not help it; we cannot help seeing faults in 
others, can we?” 

“No,—but that is the sad part for us. Were we pure 
we could not see evil in others; for you understand the 
pure cannot see evil.” She quoted, ““Thou art of purer 
eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look upon iniquity.’ 
Could we purify ourselves from all evil and falsity we would 
become so spiritual that we could see the spiritual part of 
man, or that part which is untainted by the grosser or 
more sensual, but could not see the evil!” 

“But we cannot become so; that would be divine.” 

“If we would remember that, however, and judge not, 
we should not be judged, for with whatsoever judgment we 
judge we shall be judged; in other words we can see no 
more evil in others than we have in ourselves, and in judg- 
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ing we pass verdict upon ourselves. Sad to think of, isn’t 
it? but true, and just.” 

After a pause, during which Salome sat with her straight 
dark brows almost knitted together, she said: 

“Repeat that, please, I scarcely know whether I catch 
your meaning. Christ saw the evil in others and berated 
them most soundly.” 

“His humanity did,—that part of Him inherited from 
Mary. The Divinity did not,” said Ruby. “We are images, 
or mirrors, into which God looks to find a likeness of Him- 
self. If He sees no good He is not there, and He does not 
see us at all—the wicked part of us.” 

“The wicked give themselves a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble, then, in imagining that God is always thinking of 
them and planning to punish them,” answered Salome, with 
a peculiar smile. 

“Do you think so?” inquired Ruby. “Isn’t it more likely 
that they do not think of God at all, or, if they do, attribute 
to him only their own worst qualities? I rather imagine 
that they think little about God—the true God.” 

In a moment she continued, “Christ is within me when 
I make place for Him to abide with me. Hell is within 
me when I crucify Him with evil. Do I love Him, His 
Divine love, His Divine truth and wisdom? God is Divine 
love, the Son Divine truth, and the Holy Spirit Divine 
wisdom. And my neighbor; who is he? I once thought 
it was only the man or woman who lived next door to me. 
Now I learn that my neighbor is the good in every human 
being, manifest in every good word and deed. Why, it is 
easy then to love one’s neighbor for in loving good I love 
an attribute of God.” 

To Salome’s restless, ambitious, soul-weary existence, 
nothing was so puzzling as the systematic daily labors of 
Mr. Gladstone, in which his daughter shared, except in the 
instructions in oratory, and even there she now found Ruby 
was often a silent, unseen participator from the gallery. 
She felt that had she attained the excellence to which 
Ruby had arrived nothing could induce her to toil another 
hour. She felt that she would sit down aad feast her soul 
upon books and music, never crossing the threshold save to 
hear some grand lecture or oratorio, or to drive those 
spirited horses. She marvelled that Ruby could find 
pleasure in the ordinary occupations of life, much less deeds 
of common charity, going out among the wretched and the 
or. 

“These people become more thriftless, more cunning, and 
devise all sorts of means to impose upon such people as 
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your father and yourself,” said Selome to Ruby in conver- 
sation upon the subject. 

“We go among those who need us most—who are ready 
to receive us,” said Ruby. “We do not trouble those who 
enjoy their degradation; but those who are earnestly seek- 
ing the truth and are willing to be led. The field is broad 
enough for us and we leave to others more fitted for the 
work, those to whom you refer. There is work for all of 
us and we should each take the duties we are best fitted 
to perform. 

Ruby’s character was a beautiful prism reflecting all of 
the heavenly light about her. Other natures may show 
shades of color, hers the full glory of all. Others lived in 
antagonism to nature’s laws, she in perfect harmony with 
them. Others were seeking flaws in every character, she, 
in her sympathy, was finding only the germs of good. 

Mr. Gladstone’s class in self-culture consisted of adult 
men and women who seemed anxious to attain to the 
mental and physical perfection he assured them was possi- 
ble, but who seemed to fail utterly to realize that a teacher 
can only instruct a person how to accomplish a purpose, 
but that the effort necessary to success in any direction 
depends upon the student’s receptivity. They seemed to 
think they should arrive in a few weeks, or months at most, 
at the very point to which he had attained after twenty 
years of faithful toil, self-sacrifice and study. They could 
not give up, as he had done, the fragrant cup of coffee and 
the tempting steak and game. Their progress must come 
without self-abnegation. They could not yield to the be- 
lief that what enters into a man feeds the quality of his 
nature, and that to starve out the fierce part of his animal 
nature he must abjure stimulating food and drink, and 
to cultivate the more gentle side he must ‘feed the lambs,’ 
or the patient, loving part of the nature. 

He had, too, the various dispositions which gather into 
one class. Women who believed in telling everyone they 
knew what unkind thing everybody said of them, seeming to 
think they were doing a favor; women who hated every 
one their husbands loved; women who could not see why 
anyone should be able to do anything they could not do; 
those who would not believe anything which could not be 
verified by the sense of sig®t or touch. They were a class 
of material men and women, the spiritual side of whose 
natures lay dormant. Mr. Gladstone sought to awaken 
it if possible. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was the first cal! the circuit rider had made at the 
cabin. The doctor chuckled. 

“Liked my looks, I suppose,” was his reflection, “or else he 
saw my chicken coop,—these Methodists!” 

Old Dilce, none the cleaner for her race with the hog, 
hobbled forward to say, in the half-complaining tone 
familiar to her race: 

“De preacher ob de gospil am in de house, marster, en 
he look lack he toler’ble hungry fur his dinner.” 

The doctor laughed softly, rescuing the saddle bags, 
thereby bringing upon himself an onslaught from the 
terrier. 

“Well, then,” he said, “do you be sure you fix him up a 
good one.” 

“Who, me?” 

“Yes, you. And tell Ephraim to take the mare to the 
barn.” 

The old woman’s face wore a knowing look. 

“He say he ain’t got but jes’ a minute ter set. He say 
he got ter be about his Marster’s business.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “I have heard something like that 
before. You had better get the dinner ready, chicken pie 
and apple dumplings.” 

Still she didn’t move; evidently there was news yet. He 
waited a moment for its coming. 

“Dat little gal f’m down yon’er et toler’ble hearty dis 
mawnin’.” 

“Who? what? Oh, Lissy. Did she? Well, I’m glad of 
that. She’s a good girl. You must be good to Lissy.” 

“I sho am,” was the hearty reply. “She mighty p’lite, en 
thankful. That little gal hab good raisin’, sho’s you bawn.” 

“Oh, get out with you,” laughed the doctor, “the girl 
knows no more of courtesies than Zip here. Never been 
beyond the mountain in her life.” 

‘Den she am a bawn lady,” declared old Dilce, nothing 
daunted. “She ain’ no po’ white trash.” 
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“See here now, Aunt Dilce, what did the girl give you? 
Oh, you needn’t protest, I know well enough she bought 
you.” 

“Fo’ God, marster, she ain’ gimme a bressed thing. She 
say she gwine fetch me some terbacky out’n o’ her grandpa’s 
patch bimeby, dat’s all. En she say she wish ter de good- 
ness you ud come over dar en see her grandpa, he’s plumb 
peart en healthy en dat fond o’ comfy! En she e’t her 
bre’kfus tolerble healfy; she sho did.” 

“Aunt Dilce,” said the physician, “my tobacco box is 
on the mantel; help yourself, you sly old rogue. Now go 
and get the dinner for the preacher. Iam going in to invite 
him to remain to it.” 

“You won’t have ter baig, I'll be boun’,” was the parting 
shot as she went back to her kitchen. 

The doctor opened the door and went in. As he entered 
his cosy little study, a stalwart robust figure, clad in a rusty 
black suit of clothes and carrying a worn silk hat in his 
hand, rose to meet him. The face wore a woe-begone, 
lugubrious expression, as if the sins of the world had 
been too many for the broad bent shoulders. A mass of 
long, sandy, unkempt hair lay upon the sleek collar of the 
ecclesiastic coat. He was a typical backwoods circuit 
rider; the air of conscious rectitude, of superior knowledge, 
and a friendly familiarity with the Holy of Holies that was 
vouchsafed to but few stamped his calling beyond a shadow 
of doubting. He extended his hand to meet the physician. 

“T come in the name of the Master,” he said. 

“Well, you found the door open, at all events,” replied the 
physician; “I tarried awhile with the sick down the valley. 
Resume your seat, sir.” 

“Death and disease walk the earth,” chanted the divine 
in solemn measures. “Sorrow an’ desolation walk hand in 
hand. One sows an’ another reaps, and no man knoweth 
what a day may bring forth. My brother, I am come in 
the name of the Master. I come not to call the righteous 
but sinners to repentance. I have come to beg you to 
repent—to warn you and to teach you.” 

“Wait until after dinner,” said the doctor. “I’m a terri- 
ble old fool, I reckon, but I like to take my lesson on a 
full stomach. Sit down there, Brother Barry. I am going 
to fill a pipe for you, and introduce you to my dog Zip; then 
I am going to give you a good dinner, another pipe, and 
a peep at the prettiest colt in this valley. Then I’m going 
to send you up those stairs into my guest chamber, ‘the 
upper room’ where you are to have a bath, a nap, and 
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remain as long as you choose. Heavens! don’t object, man; 
doesn’t your Methodist nose tell you there is chicken in the 
air? Chicken pie, and here is Aunt Dilce come to tell us 
it is on the table. Come out; we will talk religion some 
other time.” 

Brother Barry, however, seemed disposed to argument. 

“My Master’s business,’—he protested, though decidedly 
more feebly than at first—“I must be about it: I cannot 
tarry.” 

“Why,” laughed the doctor, “I thought you were sent 
here to seek a lost sheep. I tell you, sir, you’ve run against 
the toughest old ram that ever tried to butt its own brains 
out. You may spend a week on me if you are so inclined, 
but you are not commanded to starve meanwhile; on the 
other hand you are told not to muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn. Come out to your fodder.” 

The invitation was too hearty for resistance. The 
Methodist placed his tall hat on the table and followed the 
doctor out to dinner. It was the first of many they were to 
take together, these two whose lives were to cross but not, 
in the finer sense, to touch each other; these two, the one 
broad and warm with the sunshine of all charity, the other 
narrow and ignorant and immovable, making religion a 
dark and unreal thing and demanding of its advocates a 
life of perpetual gloom in a path beset by dangers, curses, 
terrors; these two, the one with his eye fixed ever upon the 
sun, the other a groveller among the glooms, believing 
always in the depravity of humanity and always bearing 
the burden of its rescue. 

The Methodist made himself at home from the moment 
he entered the doctor’s door. He was made as welcome as 
any might desire; only upon matters of religion the physi- 
cian refused to talk. But Brother Barry was a man of 
infinite resources, and failing to take the doctor by one 
means he had recourse to others. That he would be con- 
verted at the last the circuit rider held no shadow of doubt. 

The first night of his arrival, when the physician had 
been sleeping for hours he was awakened by a tremendous 
thumping upon the floor of the chamber overhead. 

He sprang from his bed with a start and ran to the door 
of the little old-fashioned stairway that went up from his 
own bedroom. His thought was that Brother Barry was 
again “surrounding the throne,” an exercise that had kept 
him awake for more than an hour during the earlier night. 
But this was more serious; Brother Barry was calling for 
a light. 
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“Fetch a light, brother; fetch a light quick, and pencil 
and paper; I have got a thought.” 

The doctor’s gray head was thrust well into the doorway. 

“Oh, you go to sleep, Brother Barry,” said he, “and trust 
the Lord for another.” And closing the door the old in- 
fide] went chuckling back to bed. 

They were odd companions, these two; yet each was in- 
teresting to the other. The preacher regarded the doctor 
with a kind of pious pity, while the physicia::’s feeling for 
him would have partaken largely of contempt but that his 
good heart recognized the fact that the Methodist was 
honest even in his ignorance. After three days Brother 
Barry threw his saddlebags across the back of the flea- 
bitten mare and took his departure. In that three days’ 
time he had vainly endeavored to impress the doctor with 
a sense of his great danger, and had been laughed at, or 
cut off with the offer of a pipe or a plate of fruit. He had 
been ready to swear a dozen times; only the respect in 
which he held his cloth had been sufficient to prevent an 
outbreak. The doctor had sworn a dozen times, and more. 
Yet he had never once lost patience; not even when his 
guest had pronounced with tragic attitude, the “Woe! 
woe! to them that are at ease in Zion.” All he had said 
was, “Hell!” and he had laughed even while saying that. 


CHAPTER V. 


A red rose bush bloomed by the cabin door, and the bees 
were busy among the honeysuckle trailing the piazza and 
crowding the windows of the miller’s house. Not that the 
dusty old miller or his sharp-voiced wife ever gave a thought 
to the training of the vines; they were Alicia’s; her hand, 
with the assistance of Al, had put them there and carefully 
tended them until they were a bower of bloom, where the 
bees came summer days, hunting for honey among the 
pink and pearl-white blossoms. 

Doctor Boring recognized her spirit everywhere about 
the picturesque little place the first morning he went to 
call upon his neighbors there. He had felt something like 
admiration for the miller as he stood for a moment looking 
over the gate into the pretty sloping yard with the newly 
whitewashed cabin in the centre. There was an air of 
thrift about the place, as if the little mill on the creek 
had earned its full measure of toll. Even the greens in 
the garden seemed to have outgrown the vegetables of 
other gardens. The peas were clambering up their cedar 
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stakes, a riotous jumble of white bloom and delicate tendril. 
And above the stakes, a glister of gold in the sunlight, he 
saw Alicia’s bright head, beside a slender youth whom he 
recognized as “little Al,” the delicately disposed brother. 

The boy was adjusting some vines that had had a tum- 
ble together with their props. That he found his task an 
amusing one might be easily inferred from the laughter 
with which he received Alicia’s instructions as to the man- 
ner in which the work should be done. More than once 
she playfully boxed his ears, all unconscious of the visitor 
regarding them over the palings of the low fence. 

The doctor, watching, wondered how many milkmaid 
castles she had erected upon the proceeds of the truck 
patch, when the peas and early potatoes should be ready 
for the boarding house at Sewanee. 

A smile played about his lips and twinkled for a moment 
in the eyes that were not always mirrors of mirth, and he 
playfully shouted: 

“Look out for frost.” 

Alicia gave a startled little scream and turned quickly 
to find the owner of the voice. 

Al laughed merrily over her surprise. 

“You ware good scared, Lissy, I do believe,” said he; “you 
turned plumb white.” 

She gave him no reply, if indeed she heard him. She 
was full of the pleasure of seeing Doctor Boring. 

“Come in,” she called, “come right in, the dogs don’t 
bite. I’m awful glad to see you. So’ll grandad be, I know. 
The beans are fullin’ right along; you’ll get your mess 
by and by, if, as granny says, ‘God spares me.’ I cer- 
tainly think He will, ’'m that well and healthy. Though 
I reckon Brother Barry’d think He ought not to, seein’ ’'m 
such a sinner. But sakes! how I do run on, without ever 
stoppin’ to tell you this is my brother, Doctor Borin’. This 
is Al. I’ve in and about raised Al; you see he fell to my 
care when he was just nine years old. Don’t you think 
I’ve brought him up toler’ble well?” 

The laughing face, full a foot above her own, testified to 
the bringing up, at all events. 

“T come mighty nigh outgrowin’ my gyardeen,” said the 
boy. “If I keep on I’m mortal certain I'll ketch up with 
her by and by, docter.” 

“But you can’t step over that three years’ gap between 
us, son,” laughed Alicia. “No, sir, he ain’t anything but a 
boy dressed up in men's clothes, Doctor Borin’. Don’t 
you mind his grown-up airs; I’m three years older than 
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him, an’ I ain’t so mighty old, as I can make out. He’s jist 
a boy, doctor, that I’m raisin’ to take care of me in my old 
age. Yonder’s grandad.” 

They were walking in single file up the path to the 
house. An old man, small, bent and full of lively interest 
in the world about him, came out to meet them. Behind 
him, her sunbonnet about her ears, hobbled granny. 

“I’m mighty glad to see you,” said grandad. “I’ve been 
expectin’ of you ever since my granddarter Lissy telled 
me about yer, an’ yer fine fixin’s down yander. Lissy she 
sets store by fine fixin’s, an’ so do I, though you needn’t tell 
the old woman. Her face air turned heavenward; but me 
an’ Lissy air toler’ble fond o’ ‘the pomp an’ glory,’ ain’t we, 
darter? You-uns air valley-born, my granddarter tells me 
—come from the town. Well, ’'m mount’n, me an’ the ole 
woman. Born an’ lived an’ might ’a’ died thar but for the 
’Piscopers. When they took it up we-uns stepped down. 
But we’re mount’n-born. Lissy and Al air valley; tha’r ma 
was a valley woman. All w ell yo’ way?” 

The doctor laughingly told him that he was pretty much 
all there was “his way,” except the servants, the stock and 
Zip. “The rest of the family,” said he, “enjoy their usual 
good health.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said the miller. “Glad to hear it. 
We-uns don’t appear ter be as thrivin’ as common. Al thar 
is enjoyin’ mighty poor health lately; he’s aguey, threatened 
0’ chills.” 

“Needs quinine,” said the doctor. “Come to see me, Al, 
and I will give you a tonic that will set you up in a week.” 

“Hush,” whispered the miller; “don’t let the ole woman 
hear you. She don’t believe in such, she’s goin’ ter live an’ 
die by yerbs an’ boneset tea. Thar she air now.” 

A wrinkled old crone advanced to meet them, peering 
from under her brown sunbonnet at the visitor. Her face 
was sharp but not unkind; the same might be said of her 
voice. 

“You air the mad doctor, I reckin,” she sang out in her 
cracked treble. “Well, we air all hearty, thank the Lord. 
Lissy, run an’ fetch a cheer for the mad doctor. Maybe he 
aims to set a spell.” 

He “set” until near noon, and when he left it was with a 
cordial invitation to “come again,” and “to be neighborly.” 

Lissy walked down to the gate to tell him of another 
case of fever that had broken out in the village of Pelham. 
She “wondered if there could be any danger of its making its 
appearance at S’wanee.” 
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He looked up; the mist-wrapped summits frowned 
defiance to scourge in any form; the tall tops of the trees 
swayed lightly in the fresh, crisp mountain breeze, itself a 
tonic to keep at bay the malaria of the lowlands. 

“Not up there,” said he. “The fever could not live a 
day up there. That is God’s country.” 

She smiled; a happy, dancing light playing among the 
deeps of her earnest eyes. 

“It air good,” she said softly, a caress in the slow-spoken 
words, the dialect of her grandparents into which she 
sometimes dropped in her dreamful moods. “It air good 
an’ healthy. I look at it sometimes when the clouds lie low 
upon it, an’ I can only make out the windin’s o’ the little 
footpath step by step, an’ it seems to me like the hills 0’ 
heavin; an’ we can only reach the top of it step by step, 
ever’ day. It certainly do seem like the hills of heavin.” 
She sighed lightly, and rested her chin upon her hand, 
her elbow upon the gate, her gaze fixed upon the misty 
mountain top. “Though,” she added after a moment, “I 
reckin it ‘ll be a mighty long time befo’ I find the hills of 
heavin so nigh to hand—a mighty long time if Brother 
Barry has the cuttin’ of my weddin’ garmint. Brother 
Barry allows I’m give over bodaciously to the devil. If, 
says I, there be a devil.” 

The last sentence was uttered in a whisper, and almost 
lost in the laugh which accompanied it; a laugh in which 
the doctor joined as heartily as if the girl had per- 
petrated some rich joke, rather than scoffed at traditions 
that were almost as old as the hills towering above the 
cabin in which she was born. Where, he wondered, had 
the old-fashioned maiden fallen upon the new heresies? 

She was a puzzle to him; he studied the puzzle seriously 
as he tramped home by the brown footpath. She was a 
careless, happy girl one moment; the next a serious, earnest 
woman. She could not be more than sixteen ,years of age, 
he thought; she was at the turning, the crisis, where girl 
and woman meet. Careful, careful; oh, how a hand was 
needed to shape that beautiful young soul aright! She 
was full of doubts. Life itself was a wonder, a riddle to 
her; it was so beautiful, so fresh, so mysterious. Every 
fibre of soul and body went to meet it, and trembled and 
thrilled with the strangeness and the sweetness of it. A 
word, a hint, would fill her soul with richness; and a word 
or a hint would crush her peace into ruin forever. She 
would make a grand wife, but she was young yet; sixteen. 

The doctor opened his door softly, and entered his bed- 
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room. Upon the old-fashioned dresser stood a small square 
mirror, with his shaving case lying beside it. He lifted the 
mirror: and carried it to the window; pushed back the 
white muslin curtain and made a careful study of his 
face. 

“White hair,” he said, “may stand for trouble, no less 
than years. Wrinkles may index sorrow as well as time. 
And the heart doesn’t always keep pace with the body in 
its race for the grave. Let me see; let me see.” He placed 
the mirror upon the window sill, and stood looking out, his 
hands clasped behind his neck, his eyes fixed upon, without 
seeing, the long reddish lane that led to Pelham. “Forty,” 
he mused, “forty-five and sixteen. Sixteen and ten are 
twenty-six, and ten are thirty-six, and nine are forty-five. 
Sixteen from forty-five leaves twenty-nine. It is ‘a gap,’ 
as she said of the three between her brother and herself. 
Yet”— 

A softness stole into the calm blue eyes: a smile of rare 
content parted his lips. Had he at last found happiness? 
That will o’ the wisp so many have chased in vain, had 
it come to him in a cabin under the shadow of the moun- 
tains? Truth, freshness, innocence, youth; what else could 
happiness offer? And to say nothing of the possibilities, 
the hidden aspirations, and the unsuspected strength that 
were all to be developed. Life turned its rose again to eyes 
that had looked upon its sombre side. Hers was a nature 
easily moved; hers a heart ripe for impressions; her soul 
one that thirsted for truth, the truth. How he would love 
to have the fashioning of that character, the guiding of the 
elastic young will. It would be a sweet task—a very 
pleasant task indeed. He was half tempted 

He thought of his friends at home; what would they say? 
Why, that he was mad, stark. But, he reasoned, it was 
none of their affairs. He proposed to live his own life in 
his own way, and after his own best interest, as he saw 
it. A strain of an old poem drifted through his thoughts 
a little old song of Browning’s. Something had set it 
jingling in his heart. He repeated it softly, under his 
breath, the quiet melancholy of his voice lending a charm 
to the poet’s thought: 


The good stars met in your horoscope, 

Made you of spirit, fire and dew; 
And just because I was thrice as old, 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was naught to each, must I be told? 

We were fellow mortals, naught beside? 
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He was fond of Browning, who threw off the convention- 
alities, broke out of the traces, so to speak, and spoke his 
thought in his own brave way. The poet reminded him of a 
fiery horse which, refusing the bit and spurning alike both 
chicanery and caress, dies a wild free thing at last, his great 
spirit breathed upon and breathing in the untamed children 
he has sired. Doctor Boring was fond of those untamed 
children of the poet’s brain and especially fond of Evelyn 
Hope. And—was he fond of Alicia, that he called her 
“Evelyn” in that soft voice of his? 


(To be continued.) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ETIDORHPA, OR THE END OF EARTH.* 
REVIEWED BY MARGARET CONNOLLY. 


The present is an age of expectancy, of anticipation, and of 
prophecy; and the invention or discovery or production that occu- 
pies the attention of tlhe busy world, as it rushes on its self-absorbed 
way for more than the passing nine days’ wonder must needs be 
something great, indeed. Such a production has now appeared in 
the literary world in the form of the volume entitled “Etidorhpa, 
or the End of Earth,” the very title of which is so striking as to 
arrest the attention at once. Of course the reader will at a glance 
interpret the name backward. 

But first a word as to the author of this work, which is destined 
to be the great literary sensation of the nineteenth century. Prof. 
John Uri Lloyd, whose name is among the list of the world’s great 
men, occupies the chair of chemistry in the E. M. Institute of Cin- 
cinnati, O. He has been awarded the highest honors by the Ameri- 
“an Pharmaceutical Society and Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, 
and when, at Berne, Switzerland, it was decided to publish the 
biographies and portraits of eighty of the world’s greatest phar- 
macists, Professor Lloyd was one the few chosen in America. He 
is the author of a standard work on pharmaceutic chemistry and 
of several other scientific works. His reputation in Europe is not 
less than in his own country, and some of the most noted scientists 
o* England and Germany, after crossing the Atlantic, have visited 
him for the purpose of examining his famous library, which contains 
the largest private collection of botanical and pharmaceutical books 
in the world. The author of such a book as “Etidorhpa,” however, 
might well rest his fame on this single achievement. 

In a brief review it is difficult to give any conception of a work 
which is at the same time scientific, philosophical and metaphysical, 
yet possessing a weird charm and fascination that is beyond de- 
scription. It purports to be the story of a man who, in his passionate 
pursuit of the study of alchemy, was led to forfeit all earth ties— 
home, family, affection, friends, and all that endears life to man 
—in order to gain an insight into the mysteries of nature not ordinar- 
ily vouchsafed to men. He has committed his marvellous experi- 
ences to writing, which, after the lapse of a certain number of years, 





*“ Etidorhpa, or the End of Earth,” by Prof. John Uri Lloyd. With many illustra- 
tions by J. Augustus Knapp. Author’sedition. By John Uri Lloyd, Cincinnati, O. 
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he wishes to publish for the benefit of mankind. With this object 
in view, he presents himself one dreary midnight in November, 
without the ceremony of knocking or opening a deor, before the 
astonished vision of one Llewellyn Drury, a student of things sci- 
entific and occult, as he sits alone in his library. The weird visitor, 
who styles himself “I Am the Man Who Did It,” proposes to read 
to Llewellyn Drury the story of his adventures in search of knowl- 
edge on condition that he will publish the manuscript after thirty 
years have passed. The latter agrees to this condition, and promises 
to do so, or, failing himself, to get someone else to do it. When 
the time comes for the publication of the manuscript, however, he 
evades the responsibility and the task is assumed by Prof. John 
Uri Lloyd. The ghostly visitor invites criticism and challenges dis- 
cussion, promising to answer all questions and to prove any disputed 
points that Drury may choose to make. 

He then proceeds with the story of his wonderful experiences. 
Under the guidance of a strange, semi-human being, who is en- 
dowed with godlike attributes, albeit rather repulsive in appear- 
ance, he is led into the interior of the earth, where he learns all the 
mysteries of nature. The formation of the earth is explained by his 
guide who proves to him that it is a hollow sphere, having an outer 
or upper crust, the plane on which man lives, of about eight hun- 
dred miles in thickness. The guide, who is apparently eyeless. 
pilots him safely over the inequalities and obstacles in their path. 
As they proceed on their journey the darkness in which they were at 
first enveloped gives place to a softened, radiant light, which the 
guide explains as coming from the modified rays of the sun pene- 
trating through the earth’s crust. The nature and causes of volca- 
noes, the formation of artesian walls, matter and motion and other 
mysteries of nature are accounted for, and in many instances on 
grounds utterly opposed to all ideas of modern science. The ex- 
plorers pass through forests of fungi, marvellous in beauty; they par- 
take of strange, delicious foods, produced within the surface of the 
earth, which are neither animal nor vegetable nor fruit, yet seem to 
partake of the qualities of all. As they proceed on their remarka- 
ble journey, the Man Who Did It loses his physical attributes 
one by one; he no longer needs food to sustain him; he has no 
sense of fatigue, and skims on his way like a bird. Scientific 
problems are discussed and theories are advanced in regard to ques- 
tions which are to-day puzzling and bewildering the most learned 
scientists; theories which at first sight seem to be but the wild 
imaginings of a luxuriant fancy, but which are seemingly proved 
in the most logical and scientific way, so that the reader readily 
accepts that which if put forth in a dogmatic and authoritative 
manner would be scouted by all as opposed to reason and science 
and human research, 
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One cannot but admire the skill with which the author sustains 
his arguments and his ingenious method of proving his statements 
in a threefold manner. First, the guide explains in the most lucid 
way the wonderful earth mysteries to the Man Who Did It; the 
Man Who Did It reiterates and explains to Llewellyn Drury, who 
questions and absolutely denies the truth of many of the state- 
ments made, which are then proved and demonstrated by actual 
experiment. The illustrations accompanying these demonstrations 
are so admirable in detail that even a child can understand the 
problems dealt with. It is possible that this work may open up a 
new field to scientific workers, notwithstanding the fact that its 
author advances his startling theories under cover of fiction, and 
in a playful rather than a dogmatic or authoritative way. 

While there is not a chapter in the book that is not of absorb- 
ing interest, some deserve special mention. The chapter dealing 
with “The Food of Man” is most admirable, and the statement is 
made that food and drink are not matter, only “carriers of assimila- 
ble bits of sunshine,’ the sun being shown to be the great life-giving 
energy of the universe. The chapters treating on drunkenness and 
the drinks of man, showing the awful power of the temptation to 
drink and the horrors resulting from indulgence, burn themselves 
into the brain. They are blood-curdling as any of the pictures in 
Dante’s Inferno. The description of the meeting with Etidorhpa, 
or the vision which appears to the Man Who Did It in the Drunk- 
ard’s Den, is so exquisite that one cannot help quoting some passages. 
Preceded by a host of beautiful female forms, she floats before 
his bewildered gaze, and addresses him in the following words: 


“My name is Etidorhpa. In me you behold the spirit that elevates 
man, and subdues the most violent of passions. In history, so far 
back in the dim ages as to be known now as legendary mythology, 
have I ruled and blessed the world. Unclasp my power over man 
and beast, and while heaven dissolves, the charms of Paradise will 
perish. I know no master. The universe bows to my authority. 
Stars and suns enamored pulsate and throb in space and kiss each 
other in waves of light; atoms cold embrace and cling together; 
structures inanimate affiliate with and attract inanimate structures; 
bodies dead to other noble passions are not dead to love. The 
savage beast, under my enchantment, creeps to her lair, and gently 
purrs over her offspring; even man becomes less violent, and 
sheathes his weapon and smothers his hatred as I soothe his passions 
beside the loved ones in the privacy of his home. 

“My name is Etidorhpa; interpret it rightly, and you have what 
has been to humanity the essence of love, the mother of al! that 
ennobles. He who loves a wife worships me; she, who in turn 
makes a home happy is typical of me. I am Etidorhpa, the begin- 
ning and the end of earth. Behold in me the antithesis of envy, the 
opposite of malice, the enemy of sorrow, the mistress of life, the 
queen of immortal bliss. 

“Love, by whatever name the conception is designated, rules the 
world. Divest the cold man of science of the bond that binds him 
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to his life-thought, and his work is ended. Strike. from the master 
in music the chord that links his soul to the voice he breathes, and 
his songs will be hushed. Deaden the sense of love which the artist 
bears his art, and as the spirit that underlies his thought-scenes 
vanishes, his touch becomes chilled and his brush inexpressive. 
The soldier thinks of his home and country, and without a murmur 
sheds his life blood. 


“And yet there are debasing phases of love, for as love of country 
builds a nation, so love of pillage may destroy it. Love of the holy 
and the beautiful stands in human life opposed to love of the debas- 
ing and vicious, and I, Etidorhpa, am typical of the highest love of 
man. As the same force binds the molecules of the rose and the violet 
as well as those of noxious drugs, so the same soul conception may 
serve the love of good or the love of evil. Love may guide a tyrant 
or actuate a saint; may make man torture his fellow, or strive to ease 
his pain.” 

The author is imbued with a strong spirit of occultism, which is 
manifest all through the book, and which is especially apparent in 
chapter xxxiii, “A Study of Science is a Study of God.” 

As the Man Who Did It nears the confines of the Beyond or the 
Unknown Country whither he is bound, his body to all intents and 
purposes is a mere shell or encumbrance, for he neither eats nor 
breathes, his heart has ceased to beat, and the necessity of speech 
between himself and his mysterious guide has long been done away 
with. Finally they come within sight of the shores of the “Un- 
known,” and a figure in human form is seen standing motionless, 
awaiting their coming. Here his strange companion leaves him, 
and our hero passes into the “Beyond.” 

This work is not alone a literary masterpiece; it is a prophecy, 
a foreshadowing of the development to which the race may yet 
attain. It contains thought-germs calculated to revolutionize the 
world of science, which is wont to be so dogmatic in its purely 
materialistic views, rejecting as impossible any theory which appears 
to conflict with certain established laws. Science too often for- 
gets that her mistakes and blunders, even in the recent past, have 
been as glaring as any of which religion was guilty in a darker age; 
and many scientists forget that they are still, notwithstanding the 
marvellous discoveries of the nineteenth century, “like little children, 
playing on the shores of an infinite ocean, and picking up here 
and there a pebble.” Written by one of the world’s greatest sci- 
entists, this volume is permeated by a profoundly religious and 
lofty spirituality, and he pleads that science give room for the devel- 
opment of the soul of man, showing that science and true religion 
are inseparable. Step by step, in perfect gradation, he leads up to 
the conclusion that “a true study of science is a study of God,” and 
that the scoffing scientific agnostic and the unquestioning faithful 
believer will yet meet on common ground. 

Of the richness of imagery and wealth of imagination displayed 
in the pages of Etidorhpa, it is difficult to give any idea. The work 
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is so many-sided that it will appeal to all classes and be a favorite 
with all. The scientist, the philosopher, the student, the lover of 
poetry, romance and fiction, will drink in its pages with delight 
and find infinite food for thought. The diversity of the author’s style 
is such that he has been compared by various critics to such masters 
as Jules Verne, Dumas, Victor Hugo, Dante. 

The plot of the story is supposed to be founded on real events 
familiar in the minds of many persons yet living. It is not easy to 
determine where to draw the line between fact and fancy; that is, 
to determine how much of the work is pure romance and how much 
the thought resulting from the author’s scientific investigations. Be 
that as it may, this book will stimulate the slowest and quicken the 
liveliest intelligence. 

As a specimen of the bookmaker’s art, the work is superb. The 
illustrations are numerous and of surpassing excellence, conveying 
as they do to the mind of the reader in the clearest manner the 
details of the various scenes described by the author. 

It is to be regretted that only a limited edition of “Etidorhpa” 
has been issued, for during this period of unrest and inquiry and 
reaching out into the unknown, the world has need of the best 
thought of her wisest and noblest thinkers. It is a work that should 
have the widest possible circulation, for, rightly interpreted, it will 
broaden the mind and stimulate to noble endeavor, abounding as 
it does in thought which sings to the spirit: 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy iow-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 


FROM DREAMLAND SENT.* 
REVIEWED By B. O. FLOWER. 

Miss -Whiting’s new volume of poems is a fit companion to her 
wholesome and helpful prose volume, “The World Beautiful.” Her 
verses are pervaded with a fine spiritual atmosphere; a lofty faith, 
or perhaps I should say a something more positive than faith in the 
persistence of the soul after the change called death, is at all times 
present. In many of these lines I have been reminded of the spirit 
which permeates the poetry of Louise Chandler Moulton, although 
in Miss Whiting’s verses we do not find the sadness present in 
similar creations of Mrs. Moulton’s. I think this spiritual affinity 





*“ From Dreamland Sent,” by Lilian Whiting. Cloth; pp. 134; price $1.25. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 
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in thought will be readily recognized by those familiar with Mrs. 
Moulton’s exquisite lines, after reading this work, especially a 
number of poems of which the following lines are typical: 


Companioned. 


Through days and dreams I seem to walk with one 
Whose feet must shun 

Henceforth the paths of earth; for whom the sun 

Rises in unknown realms I cannot trace; 

And still there is to me no vacant place. 

Before me comes upon the air her face. 

In the deep, luminous and wondering eyes 

I read the rapture of a glad surprise; 

A tender hand is clasped within my own, 

And on the air there vibrates still her tone. 


O friend! on whom the vision shines to-day, 
What mystic sway 
Hath wrought its spell o’er thee? What fair desire, 
As o’er that sea of glass with mingled fire 
Thy way hath sped—what fair desire 
Is born within thy soul? What strange, sweet dreams 
Transfigure thy new life, in wondrous gleams 
Of rose and gold and pearl, through starry space? 
Not vainly do I ask. ‘Thy tender grace 
Answers my love, and brings the new life near; 
And all our baffled meanings grow more clear. 


And the stanzas entitled: 


Sometime. 


Sometime you'll think of these summer days 
Dreamily drifting through purple haze. 


Sometime, with a thrill of passionate pain, 
You'll long for their sweetness o’er again. 


Sometime, when the moonlight is silvering all, 
And the pansies sleep by the garden wall,— 


In the mystic twilight’s odorous dusk, 
Freighted with clustering rose-blooms’ musk,— 


You will watch for a flitting figure there, 
White-robed and noiseless, with falling hair. 
And gazing deep in the luminous eyes 

That made for your life its paradise,— 


The silence and music and wonderful calm 
Of this magical summer will linger like balm— 


Till, starting, you waken to clasp but air, 
And list to a flitting footfall there. 


Sometime you'll listen in silence lone 
For a girlish voice that was all your own; 
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For words that only to you were given, 
Telling of love and the sweetness of heaven. 


Sometime you'd give all the wise world’s praise 
For one of these vanishing summer days. 


For just one leaf from the swaying bough,— 
Sometime you'd clasp it; oh, why not now? 


The volume, while lofty and truly spiritual in atmosphere from 
cover to cover, is characterized by a pleasing variety in conceptions 
no less than in treatment. Here is a delightful little conceit: 


As in Vision. 


Little girl upon the street, 
Laughing eyes and tripping feet, 
With your hands all running over 
Daisy blooms and flowers of clover, 
You to me a picture bring 

Of a long-lost sunny spring; 
Waving woods and sunset skies 
Rise like dreams of paradise. 


Little girl, when coming days 

Hold for you their memories; 

When in womanhood’s fair land 

You shall, haply, one day stand,— 
Keep your childish faiths as sweet 

As the blossoms at your feet; 

Though your hands no more run over 
With the daisies and the clover. 


Some day, little maiden fair, 

With the wind-tossed, sunny hair, 
Shall you flush at love’s sweet praises, 
That are sweeter than the daisies; 
Woman’s hopes and woman’s love, 
Sweetness sent by Heaven above,— 
With these shall your hands run over, 
Dropping daisy blooms and clover. 


One of the noblest poems is dedicated to the memory of Phiilips 
Brooks, and from this I make the following extracts: 


Ah, where shall we lay our deep sorrow, 
How speak of our loss, 

That our noblest of friends has been given 
The crown for the cross? 


Since he, whom we knew but to honor, 
To love and revere, 

Who brought to all hearts the glad tidings 
In messages clear,— 
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Whose hands, with their pure benediction, 
Uplifted in prayer, 

Were our pledge of the Saviour’s direction, 
His guidance and care,— 


Since he, our pastor and helper, 
So tenderly dear, 

Has gone to the Wonderful Country 
That lieth so near! 


And now, in the hush of the morning, 
In its silence and calm, 

We would gather a few leaves of healing, 
For sorrow a balm. 


Our friend—full of gifts and of honors, 
Of rare culture and grace, 

Of sweetness and faith that no other 
Can hope to replace— 


Has fought the good fight, and has entered 
The rest that God gave; 

And the lives he has blessed bring the tribute 
We lay on his grave. 


For all, in his presence uplifting, 
Were exalted and cheered; 

And virtue seemed more to be cherished, 
And sin to be feared. 


* * + * * 


Oh, still, from that life thou hast entered, 
Behold us, we pray! 

Vouchsafe still to guide and direct us, 
And teach us the Way. 


May we feel that ever upon us 
Are the vows of the Lord; 

May our lives be more worthy thy teaching, 
And show forth God’s word. 


From these quotations our readers will perceive that this is a 
volume of verses of superior excellence. It merits wide reading, 
and its influence cannot fail to quicken the spiritual sensibilities 
and uplift the reader. At a time like the present such works as 
“The World Beautiful” and “From Dreamland Sent” are of special 
value, for in transition periods it is of paramount importance that 
while justice, freedom, liberty and progress are firmly insisted 
upon, we awaken man on the spiritual instead of ‘the animal side 
of his being. Then, again, while the thought-waves of the world 
are being so profoundly stirred, sensitive minds call for literature 
whose influence is at once soothing and uplifting. This last volume 
will materially add to the already brilliant reputation of its talented 
author. 
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THE LAND OF THE MUSKEG.* 
REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER. 


I have seldom been so agreeably surprised in a book as in this 
volume, which describes in a charmingly direct and candid manner 
the story of an expedition across the great swamps or muskegs of 
western British America, a region which was ‘in part explored by 
Mr. Dawson in 1879, but which, for the most part, is only familiar 
to the Indian tribes and a few half-breeds. On the maps this vast 
expanse is indicated as “good land,” and works describing this sec- 
tion of British America are actual Baron Munchausen tales when 
they attempt to show the plenitude or bear, moose, beaver, and 
other kinds of game. It was these alluring descriptions, together 
with the desire to penetrate a vast region of British possessions 
which was practically unexplored and a love for the freedom which 
Nature gives to those who break away from the trammels and the 
comforts of civilization, which led Mr. Somerset and his friend, Mr. 
Arthur H. Pollen, to undertake a tramp across this uncivilized region 
of our continent. In being able to purchase whatever was needed, 
Mr. Somerset enjoyed an advantage which few explorers have ex- 
perienced; while, on the other hand, I remember no instance where 
a traveller only nineteen years of age has displayed the sturdy 
qualities of our ancestors under the most trying circumstances as did 
young Mr. Somerset during the long, weary tramp through vast, 
dismal swamps and trackless forests. 

In this expedition the youthful traveller found that the expected 
game was conspicuous chiefly by its absence, while millions of 
mosquitoes and the dreaded bulldog fly made life miserable. Rain 
fell almost incessantly until the weather grew extremely cold; and 
this cold found the little party without food and reduced to such 
extremity that they had at length to shoot and eat one of their 
pack horses to sustain life. Such were some of the experiences of 
our author; yet a delightful spirit of wholesome, sturdy, healthy 
youth pervades the volume, which is surpassingly well written, 
when one remembers the writer to be in his minority. 

The diction is excellent, and a spirit of candor pervades the 
work, which is most delightful and draws the reader very close to 
the author. It is good to find an absence of all artificiality and an 
honest frankness in viewing all things described. We have seen so 
much of shallowness, so much of insincerity and intrigue among 
the scions of wealthy families and have so often been disgusted 
at the spectacle presented by the fortune hunters of European 
aristocracy, who constantly visit our shores in search of the purses 
of the daughters of the few, who, through unearned increment, 





* “The Land of the Muskeg,” by H. Somers Somerset; with four maps and over 
one hundred illustrations, printed on heavy plate paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
stamped in black and gold. Price $4. J.B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia; 
William Heinemann, London. 
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class laws, special privileges, and gambling, have acquired the 
millions which in justice largely belong to society and the wealth 
creators, that to find a young man of the order of Mr. Somerset is 
delightful. Of course I know that his noble-minded mother would 
desire her son to evince that superb loyalty to conscience and sturdi- 
ness of character that mark true manhood, but which are so fre- 
quently absent among the children of wealth. But sons are by no 
means always what their mothers desire them to be, and I feared 
that this work would be disappointing in more ways than one. In 
point of fact, it is one of the most entertaining volumes of travel 
I have read within the past few years. The narration is constantly 
relieved by the introduction of matter which gives variety and inter- 
est to the work, and the general observations are, I think, eminently 
practical. 

Mr. Somerset regards as extremely unwise the action of the 
Church of England in sending missionaries to convert the Indians, 
who have for generations been converted to Christianity as much as 
their nature is capable of being converted by Catholic missionaries. 
Moreover, he shows how the hard-earned money of many who con- 
tribute to missionary work for the heathen sometimes is largely 
employed for the comfort of the wolf in sheep’s clothing who acts 
as missionary. A case in point which he cites is so suggestive and 
striking that I give it below: 


John Gough Brick was standing at the door of his house when 
we rode up. He wore a large pair of moccasins on his feet, blue 
overalls covered his legs, surmounted by a long black frockcoat, a 
grey flannel shirt and a celluloid collar. Mr. Brick was kindness 
itself, entertaining us with a jovial hospitality that was past praise, 
and with a fund of Rabelaisian anecdote marvellous in its steady 
volume. I have heard that he has gained for himself quite a reputa- 
tion as a raconteur in this particular line. And there can be no 
doubt that few ministers of the Church of England have so full and 
varied a vocabulary of purely secular language. 

He has a large farm near the river, which, as he told me, had been 
started as a school of agriculture for the Indians. The game is fast 
disappearing from the country, and unless the natives are taught to 
raise crops and till the land, they will undoubtedly starve. But as 
Mr. Brick boisterously observed, “I don’t allow any of those damned 
Indians around my place.” He has not even a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the language of his congregation, and so would be quite 
unable to preach in the native tongue, even if he had a mind to. 
But he has resided at the Mission for some years, and he told me 
quite seriously that “he knew the Cree for bread.” 

The mission is, I believe, not financed by the Church of England 
Missionary Society, although the Bishop of Athabaska retains his 
hold over the place, which will return to the Society upon the death 
or retirement of the present occupant. 

Mr. Brick is, without doubt, a most capable and energetic farmer, 
but he has, of course, no market for his produce, and so, although 
he can almost make a living by his own industry, he cannot make 
sufficient to carry on the good work amongst the heathen (i. e., Cath- 
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olic). Accordingly, from time to time he makes pilgrimages to 
England and there collects funds. If this gentlemen appeared in 
the old country saying: “I am an excellent farmer; I am a pioneer in 
a savage land; I am an honest man, who works to support a wife 
and family; my life is hard, but I am opening up a new centre for 
immigration,” no one could have anything to say against the pro- 
ceeding, although Mr. Brick might not acquire as much money as 
he does at present. But when one thinks of the needy people, who 
with many a struggle have subscribed their pittance that poor 
savages may gain knowledge and hear the gospel, the case alters 
considerably. For my own part, I believe that more good might be 
done nearer home by the outlay of the same money; and to me it 
seems particularly absurd to keep ministers of religion in a foreign 
land simply to convert the remnants of a dying race to Protestantism, 
when the Catholics have already made them about as Christian as 
they are capable of being. 


I have long felt that if our Christian people would address them- 
selves first to the crying abuses and the injustice at home, and 
strive to abolish the slums of our cities, to establish happiness 
through securing fundamental justice, insisting on more of the 
Sermon on the Mount in life here and now; in a word, if Christian 
nations would first remove the beam from their own eye, they would 
be doing better work than donating princely sums for foreign mis- 
sions while vast numbers of our people are ignorant, naked, and de- 
praved who might and could be lifted to a higher and happier plane 
of life. 

Here is a vivid description of the Cree Indians, together with one 
of their popular legends: 


The Cree Indians are, for the most part, dark, spare men, showing 
many of the usual characteristics of the aborigines of the continent, 
but of peaceful disposition and great charm of manner. They speak 
an exceedingly beautiful language, and converse with ease and 
fluency, pronouncing their words with wonderful distinctness, and 
showing their meaning with many well-considered gestures. Their 
chief topic of conversation is naturally hunting, for by this they 
gain their living, but they seem also to be very fond of tale-telling, 
and now and again one may hear legends and fables from the older 
men, which speak of the times when the game was more plentiful in 
the country, and consequently men had more time for talk. I have 
set down two such tales here, as I think they may be of interest. 
The first recalls the Welsh story of Gelert, and one would be curi- 
ous to know if it is current amongst other peoples. Thus runs the 
tale: 

There was once a young man who was very poor; his father and 
mother and all his relations had been killed in a raid, and he was left 
alone in the world with no friend but his faithful dog. So he jour- 
neyed for many days, picking up a living as best he could. One 
day he came to the lodge of an “Oukimow” or big chief. Now this 
chief had everything that he could possibly want—fine clothes, 
many wives, and the most beautiful cooking pots. But above all he 
had a lovely daughter. This lucky man had a bow which was en- 
chanted. Whatever he shot at with his arrows died, so he had 
always plenty of meat hanging in his camp, and no one dared 
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quarrel with him, for if they did, they were sure to be killed. The 
mystery of the bow was a secret, but the great man’s daughter had 
learned it from her father, and now she told it to this young man 
who had become her lover. But the chief found this out, so he 
drove him away, and again he wandered, thinking of the lovely 
girl, and full of rage at her father’s treatment. One day when he 
was asleep under a birch-tree he was awakened by the Old Wan- 
derer*—the cunning one—who asked him what service he could 
render him. So he told his story, saying that he was very anxious 
to kill the big Chief of the Bow, in order that he might marry his 
daughter, but that he knew he could not prevail against the magic 
weapon, and therefore he had not tried. Now the Wanderer knew 
all things, and he told him that the spell was broken since the tale 
of the bow had been told, and that he might safely go and kill his 
enemy. However, he said that he would make the matter certain, 
and provide the young man with another magic bow. So he told 
him to “cut down the birch-tree and make from it a bow and arrow, 
and make a bow-string from the fibres of the bark; and when you 
have done this,” he said, “call me.’””’ The young man made the weapon 
and the string, and called. And the Wanderer came and spoke 
the magic word, and gave the bow to the young man, telling him 
that the arrow would hit whatever he fired at, but that he was only 
to use it once against his enemy. So the young man went and slew 
the “Oukimow,” and became the chief of the tribe, and married the 
girl, and owned the fine clothes and beautiful cooking pots. 

In his new greatness he became very haughty. So the “Wan- 
derer” appeared and told him to go and do honor to the birch-tree; 
but he was proud and did not do it, saying that no harm would 
come. After a while a son was born to him. And the whole tribe 
feasted, and he said to his people, “Let us go and honor the birch- 
tree.” And they all went. But instead of doing it honor he took : 
whip and lashed it, making the marks which may be seen upon the 
bark to this day. Then came the “Wanderer” a third time, and 
told him that his son was dead because of his sin. He hastened 
home and saw his dog standing over the cradle covered with blood. 
Then he was wild with rage and shot at the dog with his magic 
bow; and the arrow flew and killed the dog, but pierced his son as 
well, and he came and saw many dead wolves around the cradle, 
and realized that his faithful dog had protected the child, and that 
he had lost his son through disobedience to the laws of the “Cunning 
One.” 


The following description of an Indian sweat bath is interesting, 
and will further serve to illustrate the style of our author: 


And thus, with many struggles and pantings, we reached the 
higher ground, and pushed forward through a fairly open country. 
Once during the day we came upon a deserted Indian camp. From 
the condition of the ashes and other signs we judged that it was not 
more than two weeks old. There had evidently been a sick man in 
the party, for the remains of a sweating-house were still standing. 
It is made after this manner: Many small branches are stuck in the 
ground in a circle, and the extremities and twigs are plaited to- 
gether so as to form a kind of roof. Blankets are then thrown over 
the whole, and the patient creeps in and sits down upon the floor. 





* This “‘ Wanderer” appears many times in Indian lecend. He seems to be an evil 
spirit with a strong tendency towards good. Thus he will benefit some unlucky person 
and yet be called ‘‘ the evil and cunning one” by the narrator. 
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Meanwhile large stones have been heated in a fire, and these are 
passed into the hut by the man’s friends, whilst he pours water 
upon them, and so makes a steam under the blanket. After a while 
the heat must become almost unendurable, but the process is con- 
tinued until the unfortunate patient can stand it no longer, and is 
forced through sheer exhaustion to emerge from his Turkish bath. 
Whether this cure is beneficial in the treatment of the various 
diseases to which Indians are subject, 1 am unable to say, but they 
all place great faith in its healing powers.” 


And here is a description of a camping experience which will be 
more pleasant to the reader than it was to the explorer: 


Once we had a really fine day, and made our camp in the evening 
in high spirits, for the sky was cloudless and the night still. We 
were so sure of the weather that we did not even unfurl the tent 
or stretch the fly, but made our beds where we pleased, and turned 
in under the shelter of some magnificent trees, confident of a good 
rest after our day’s work. About one o’clock in the morning, how- 
ever, it began to rain in torrents, and did not stop until midday. It 
had been so dark that we could not find our tent roll, and therefore 
we had returned to our blankets and slowly became soaked. I think 
I have seldom passed a more miserable night. I had a waterproof 
sheet under my bedding, and on getting up found that it had most 
inconveniently held the water, and that I was surrounded by a pool 
six inches deep. 


It is a common fact that in all ages and among all people some 
members have been gifted with occult powers, such as clairvoyance, 
prevision, or clairaudience. Others may be present who have 
neither eyes, ears, nor consciousness to recognize that which comes 
to the sensitive when this strange, supernormal experience comes 
to him. Socrates had bis demon or spirit; to Catherine of Siena her 
visions and voices were as real as the bread she ate; to the wonderful 
Maid of Orleans her angel visitors and communications were so real 
that they transformed the bashful peasant child into the most suc- 
cessful warrior of her time. Yet these gifts, if I may call them such, 
come to civilized and savage alike, and are most likely to appear 
where the spirit of arrogance and dogmatism are absent, and when 
people have not been taught to believe by self-sufficient authority 
that such things are impossible. A curious and interesting case of 
prevision is thus related by Mr. Somerset as having been experi- 
enced by John, a half-breed who was a member of their party: 

John suddenly turned towards us and said, “Gentlemen, we shall 
meet three Beaver Indians to-morrow on the river.” Of course we 
all imagined that he was joking, but Round told us that whenever 
John prophesied the coming of strangers he was always right. He 
said he had known him for close upon fourteen years, and that he 
had never made a mistake about this. The most of us were incredu- 
lous, thinking that the whole thing was absurd: but John stuck to 
it that he was right, and that we should see on the morrow. 

On the following day we scattered through the country in search 


of meat. Daukhan and I had started towards the river, intending 
to ford the stream on horseback, and then leave our animals and 
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hunt to the right of the camp, when we were joined by Round and 
John, who also wished to cross the river and hunt to the left. The 
river was very rapid and the stones slippery, so that the horses stum- 
bled and lurched in the swift water in a manner not very pleasant 
to the rider. When we reached the southern shore we tethered our 
horses and were on the point of starting into the bush when we saw 
something moving on the river some distance further down. We 
waited, and presently a canoe came round the point. Now it must 
be remembered that since we left Dunvegan, nearly two months 
before, we had not seen a single human being, and this made John’s 
prophecy the more extraordinary, for there had been nothing to 
show that we should meet these Indians. John himself showed no 
surprise at seeing them, but simply remarked that he knew they 
were coming, and was glad they had arrived. He afterwards told 
me that he had not always possessed this gift of second-sight, but 
that he had had it since the death of his infant daughter some 
fifteen years before. He said that he was upon an island on the 
Peace River, twenty miles from Dunvegan, when one afternoon 
something told him that his child was dead, and that a man was 
coming to him in a canoe to break the news. After a few hours the 
man came, and ever since then he had always known when he was 
going to meet any one, and from which direction they would come. 
He added that sometimes people came when he had no presenti- 
ment; but when he had the presentiment they were sure to come. 
Whilst he was talking the canoe had approached, so we went down 
to the water’s edge and signalled to the Indians to come ashore. 
They proved to be Beaver Indians, three in number, as John had 
foreseen—a young man, his wife and mother. 


The Beaver Indians are described as being very different from 
the Crees, the former having made little progress in the way of civ- 
ilization. In referring to them, Mr. Somerset says: 

Fifty years ago the Indians of the Northwest were in the stone 
hatchet period. Many of the tribes have made extraordinary mental 
strides in so short a time, but there has been little progress among 
the Beavers, so that one comes across the anomaly of a man with a 
primitive, stone-implement-period mind, carrying in his hand that 
product of centuries of thought—the Winchester rifle. His ideas 
and wants are expressed in a series of chucks and grunts, and he is 
areful to move his lips as little as possible in speaking. It would 
be impossible to shout in his language. He uses primitive gestures, 
pointing to mountains or trees when he speaks of them, and signify- 
ing the departure of an animal or person by threwing out his hand 
before him. 


Somers Somerset may well feel proud of his work, both as trav- 
eller and author, and I shall be surprised if this gifted young man 
does not make an illustrious place for himself in whatever field of 
work he selects, as he has evinced the qualities of sturdy manhood 
and that daring spirit which, when controlled by judgment and 
conscience, contributes much toward enduring success. As I have 
observed, one of the great charms of this volume lies in the candor 
and frankness everywhere displayed; and the evident simplicity of 
life, as opposed to the feverish artificiality of present-day life, 
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adds to my conviction that the author has a brilliant future before 
him. 

The book is handsomely printed in large type, and the maps are 
excellent. 1 regret to say, however, that the pictures in many in- 
stances are very poor, and I think the work would have been more 
attractive if at least one-third of these illustrations had been 
omitted. They are frequently small and so indistinct as to be 
valueless. Had the publishers had them photographed, enlarged, 
retouched and strengthened the effect would have been far different, 
and the volume would have been a fine example of the triumph of 
the printer’s art. 


POLITICS AND PATRIOTISM.* 





REVIEWED By E. H. WILSON. 


The author of this important work is a practical man of affairs. 
In the fulfilment of his duty as a citizen, he was brought into 
conflict with the ring that has deminated the city of Baltimore for 
more than twenty years. After having thus gained full knowledge 
of the iniquities of ring rule, he conceived the idea of setting forth 
the causes of municipal corruption and suggesting remedies for 
prevalent abuses. By depicting the real features of the iniquitous 
rule he hoped to make the misuse of power so repugnant to re- 
spectable citizens that these would rise in their might and put an 
end to bossism in city politics. But further reflection caused him to 
believe that to secure a permanent improvement in municipal gov- 
ernment something must be done to awaken the patriotism of the 
people so that citizens should feel it a duty to meet faithfully every 
obligation resting upon them in the exercise of their civic functions. 
He therefore decided to widen the scope of his work and study 
“politics not as a science, but as a civic duty”: for political 
activity as a civic duty and the cultivation of patriotism he rightly 
deems “as essential to the welfare of our country and to the well- 
being of its citizens as the acquirement of scientific knowledge or 
familiarity with philosophic dogmas.” Hence in his own words, 
“The purpose of this work is to advocate the true principles of 
popular government, to counsel the employment of honesty and 
intelligence under all conditions in the administration of govern- 
ment, and to advise the application of those rules of justice which 
must extend equality to all before the law, and thereby promote 
that patriotism, that unselfish love of country, which is the sole 
foundation upon which republics are built.” 

It will thus appear that our author will not think his effort 





* “ Politics and Patriotism,” by Frederick W. Schultz. 


Pp. 496; price, cloth $1.25, 
paper 50 cents. The Arena Publi Company, Boston, Mass. ss = 
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crowned with success until he sees the consummation of the ideal 
state so graphically described by Burke in these words: “All per- 
sons possessing any portion of power ought to be strongly and 
awfully impressed with an idea that they act in trust, and that they 
are to account for their conduct in that trust to the one great Mas- 
ter, Author, and Founder of society. . . . They who administer 
in the government of men, in which they stand in the person of 
God Himself, should have high and worthy notions of their func- 
tion and destination. Their hope should be full of immortality.” 

Though conscious of his own indifferent equipment in scholarship 
to treat worthily the larger theme, he yet resolutely makes the 
attempt, trusting that his endeavor and the facts presented may 
prompt some trained writer of ample learning to undertake a work 
of the first importance in morals as well as in politics. He writes 
with the strength and assurance of a man thoroughly conversant 
with the facts wherewith he illustrates his points. He has consulted 
the best authorities and cites them freely in support of his argu- 
ment. And it is easy to believe that this volume will be more 
widely read and more productive of good than if it were a pro- 
foundly philosophical treatise elaborately wrought in plan and 
detail by a scholar of great erudition. Some of his ringing sen- 
tences remind one of that noble passage in which Cicero asserts that 
love of country is a holier and deeper love than that for our nearest 
kinsman and that no one has any claim to the name of a good man 
who even hesitates to die in its behalf.* Indeed, it is difficult to 
understand how the author could use less forcible terms since he 
is persuaded that the careless indifference with which many of the 
best and most law-abiding men neglect their civic duties threatens 
to imperil our republican form of government; and he is strong 
in the belief that “Patriotism is the foundation on which is built a 
nation’s strength and greatness.” 

Consequently the author makes three general divisions of his 
theme; and assigns about half the volume to “The Republican 
Era,” and nearly a fourth to each of the others—“The Era of Injus- 
tice’ and “The Era of Corruption.” In the first part he passes in 
review some of the political advantages enjoyed under our govern- 
ment and the benefits derived, and also illustrates abuses that 
weaken its democratic features. Some of his sub-heads are: 
Growth of Democratic Ideas; Political Development; The Nature 
of Patriotism; Political Education; The Duty or the People; 
Municipal Elections; Socialism and Progress; Iniquity of Pro- 
tection; Ownership of Industries by Government; Labor and 
Capital; Triumph of Selfishness; Taxation and Disbursement. Mr. 





* Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, familiares; sed omnes omnium cari- 
tates patria una complexa est, pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere si ei sit 
profuturus? 
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Schultz holds that protective-tariff legislation is class legislation 
and therefore unconstitutional; and he boldly asserts that “free 
trade is the wedded consort of a free government.” His exposure 
of “the iniquity of protection” is illustrated by the following 
paragraph: 


The forced tribute demanded by protection bears upon every one 
dwelling under our government from the infant in the cradle to 
the aged man tottering upon the verge of the grave; and even the 
corpse does not escape until covered by mother earth. The single 
man feels the burden least of all; the man of family suffers the ex- 
action in proportion to the number of those whom he is compelled 
to support. And here again, the man whose fecundity enriches 
and strengthens government is punished for his good offices; while 
the selfish or the delinquent citizen, who by celibacy or violation 
of the laws of nature makes no addition to the nation’s strength, 
is rewarded by a lighter infliction. The man that takes upon himself 
the cares of matrimony, at the very beginning of this useful career, 
finds his efforts clogged by these obscure influences; and as children 
come to the household, the burden inflicted by government is propor- 
tionately increased although, if he be a workingman, his salary 
or wages are most likely to remain stationary. Of course, with in- 
crease of family increased normal expenses must occur under any 
system; but the injustice of the protective system is apparent, be- 
‘ause of the increased fine unnecessarily placed upon him with the 
advent of every child, and the certainty that the fine is to be used 
to multiply the wealth of a more fortunate and already wealthy 
neighbor. 


His stand against socialism is equally uncompromising: 


The development of enlightened government teaches that 
democracy is the inspiration of progress. Socialism as revealed 
by its objects stands convicted the enemy of freedom. Democracy 
expands, socialism circumscribes. Democracy is the general and 
judicious exercise of the distinct elements of will; its strength 
exists in patriotism and industry. Socialism is the enemy of de- 
velopment, a leveler of aspiration, an invitation to sloth, and a 
destroyer of all our higher ideals. Unless patriotism assumes a 
broader sway the coming century will witness a battle royal between 
the two principles for supremacy in government. 

Paternalism in all its varied forms he abhors, for “General welfare 
can be promoted only when government exercises its legitimate 
functions,—_those which are expressed in our basic law.” Hence, 
agreeably to the principles of a “strict constructionist,” he reso- 
lutely sets his face against that “class of philosophers whose brains 
are pregnant with deformed ideas” that produce “a progeny of isms” 
as follows: 

That government has higher duties than to govern; that the peo- 
ple’s economic welfare is of more importance than their political 
fate; and, stretching their theories still further, that the question 
of individual advantage is more to be considered than the question 
of national prosperity. Out of distorted views of the relation of 
government to the individual has grown the shame of civilization. 
anarchy. And out of the equally mistaken idea that government 
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owes debts to the people other than that of governing justly, im- 
partially, honestly, and economically has grown the impossibility 
of socialism. 

The author regards “labor leaders” as criminals equally with the 
political boss, because while ostensibly working to promote the inter- 
ests of the people, they in reality are selfishly intent on securing 
advantages for themselves. And this deplorable state of affairs 
will continue until respectable and self-respecting men adequately 
fulfil their obligations as citizens. Until then we may expect a 
diminution of the sum of morality in the community, rule in the 
hands of professed politicians whom no one trusts or ignorant 
fanatics whose exploitation or mismanagement of affairs cannot 
fail to make the judicious grieve; for meantime the toilers whose 
daily bread depends on the labor of their hands find no help, no 
comfort, no relief. But however gloomy the future may look, how- 
ever disheartening the despondent may find the prognostics, it shows 
not saneness of mind to accept pessimistic conclusions. Rather 
should brave, sincere souls find hope in the noble words nobly 
phrased by a distinguished statesman, patriot, and scholar of the 
last century: “A man, full of warm, speculative benevolence, 
may wish society otherwise constituted than he finds it; but a 
good patriot and a true politician always considers how he shall 
make the most of the existing materials of his country. A disposi- 
tion to preserve, and an ability to improve, taken together, would 
be my standard of a statesman. Everything else is vulgar in the 
conception, perilous in the execution.” 

In the second part—‘“The Era of Injustice’’—the author discusses 
taxation under various sub-heads, some of which are these: In- 
equality in Taxation; Present Method of Assessment entirely 
Wrong; Single Tax upon Land; Single Tax upon Incomes the only 
just Tax; How Wealth Should Be Considered; Retaxing the same 
Articles; Insurance by Cities Profitable. 

Government goes half way in insuring property by organizing a 
fire department, says the author, and he thinks it might properly 
complete the insurance of property to the benefit of owners and 
of the public treasury. As cities furnish an abundant supply of 
water, so they may logically insure against fire. 

The author illustrates the inequity of double taxation; he argues 
against a single land tax and in favor of a single income tax—not, 
however, a graduated income tax, which he regards as unjust. He 
supports his contention that “An income tax fairly assessed would 
be in point of justice the least exceptional of all taxes” by citations 
from J. S. Mill and Prof. R. T. Ely. He brushes aside as of little 
force Mill’s doubt regarding the possibility of collecting the tax 
in “the present low state of public morality,” in the belief that if 
people had the conviction forced home upon them that an equal 
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and equitable system of taxation was applied to all without favor 
or discrimination, respect for government would be increased, 
patriotism fostered, and consequently a growing disposition among 
all to bear each his just part of the expense of maintaining govern- 
ment. The entire revenue should be derived from the income tax 
and a tax levied on intoxicating liquors. No other tax should 
be laid, and in assessing property for purposes of taxation, wealth 
should always be considered: 

1. With respect to its income-producing power. 2. With respect to 
its stability or continued power for producing income. 3. With 
respect to its known income-producing power, where it is not 
actively exercised but is permitted to remain passive for comfort, 
pleasure, convenience, or future gain. By this method all wealth 
would be valued and assessed according to the income that it pro- 
duced by active exercise or by passive increment, or, better and 
plainer still, the actual and indicated income could be taxed; it would 
thus become only a matter of figures, to arrive at an absolutely 
just sum which each would be called upon to pay, and there would 
be no excessive and unequal burden for any one to lament over, 
nor insufficient amounts to cause others to exult; ail would be 
treated alike. 


Furthermore, inasmuch as this system of taxation would increase 


the sum of morality, it should be received with favor by Christians. 


It is Christianlike and just to have a due regard for the morals 
of the people. Any scheme of taxation, if fair and equitable, 
which would keep man from indulging in his natural inclination 
to sin, would be the proper one to adopt. But can this be found? 
Thus far there is little probability of reaching the desired end. 
Therefore that system which presents the least incentive to untruth 
should commend itself to the Christian. The income tax, properly 
administered, presents this feature, because it imposes propor- 
tionately equal burdens upon all, and does not become a charge upon 
debt or misfortune. 


To make taxation less burdensome, it is proposed that the tax- 
payer should be permitted to pay his tax in instalments at his con- 
venience. The matter of interest could be adjusted when the last 
payment was made. 

The author attributes the prevalent unrest and discontent to class 
legislation favoring certain industries, corporations, trusts, etc., 
at the expense of the masses; and to unequal and unjust taxa- 
tion. He would remove this unrest and discontent by means that 
have been described already in this review. It is unnecessary to 
repeat them. 

When taxation shall have been readjusted so that it shall rest 
on a just and stable foundation, the patriotic ardor of the people will 
be augmented and they will then duly perform every civie duty, 
demagogues will perish off the face of the earth, political rings and 
bosses will be relegated to a limbo, large and broad perhaps but 
yet far from bliss, and labor leaders will cease to dupe their deluded 
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followers. Whether this “deep, halcyon repose’ from schemes of 
unscrupulous. politicians will be witnessed on the hither side of 
that bourn whence “no traveller returns,” the sceptical will doubt; 
but it hardly admits of doubt that the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship should command the serious thought of those who 
are too busy with their own affairs to take heed lest the state suffer 
harm. Many who cannot accept the author’s conclusions will yet 
thank him for writing so valuable a book in the interest of a patriot- 
ism that places country before party. And who shall say that the 
intelligent and the educated by their silence, inactivity, and appar- 
ent acquiescence in the abuses that Mr. Schultz holds up for con- 
demnation do not deserve to have their neglect of duty characterized 
in even stronger terms than he chooses to employ? 

Part third has to do with municipal corruption. The author’s 
“familiarity with it and his practical knowledge of its vicious ten- 
dencies lead him to believe that it is the one evil which must be 
utterly abolished if we expect patriotism to live and our republic 
to be preserved.” On this subject the author thinks that he can 
speak with authority, for he has studied the question in all its 
phases that he might the better fight the ring in his native city. 
He declares that he speaks with full knowledge whereof he affirms, 
and he copiously illustrates and enforces his assertions by facts 
which he has himself witnessed. He shows that his own city is not 
singular in its sufferings from ring domination, by calling atten- 
tion to the situation in many other cities. He shows that efforts for 
reform have not resulted in permanent improvement because 
of their spasmodic nature, and the partisan spirit of even the 
most respectable portion of the community. He is so impressed 
by the hold partisanship has even on those who alone can effect a 
permanent reform that he would make James Russell Lowell’s 
apothegm, “The highest privilege to which the majority of mankind 
can aspire is that of being governed by those wiser than they,” 
read: “The highest privilege to which those endowed with civic 
rights aspire is that of being governed by those shrewder and gen- 
erally more depraved than they.” 

The author strikes the axe at the root of the evil when he says 
that a municipality should be conducted according to business prin- 
ciples, and inveighs against the practice of carrying on a city 
campaign with sole reference to the supposed interests of the two 
great parties in state and nation. So long as men whose conscience 
would unmercifully sting them for the slightest lapse of decency, 
or the merest approach to dishonor, openly and boastingly wear 
the livery of rings, and applaud and defend their rule and acts, 
because they are promoting the interests of their party, just so long 
will it be impossible to purge municipal government of rascality, 
venality and criminality. 
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The “boss” is vividly portrayed in all his repulsiveness. And 
a rough scheme for the reconstruction of primaries and safe- 
guarding them by law, which the author thinks will strip the 
“boss” of his power, is offered for consideration. How the proposed 
scheme would work I am not prepared to say, but I see no hope for 
better things until city elections are separated from state and 
national elections by the longest possible interyal of time. If 
city officials were elected in seasons of political rest in state and 
nation, the needs of the city and the character of the candidates 
might receive proper attention, and the result of the election 
might show that citizens were interested in choosing the best 
men. 

The volume is valuable as a presentation of the views of one who 
has had unusually favorable opportunities for discovering the 
motives that actuate the political boss whose domination works so 
disastrously to the weal of the community and to the fair fame of 
the city; and it will no doubt be regarded as an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the subject. Some of the author’s general- 
izations seem too sweeping for general acceptance. Many will not 
be able to concur in his unqualified assertion that “Popular opinion 
is always a sure gauge of the justice of a measure’; and when they 
recall such outbursts of popular fury as followed the ratification 
of Jay’s treaty, for example, they will prefer to coincide in the 
view expressed by a shrewd New Englander when he said to a 
distinguished exile, “Remember, sir, that everything great and ex- 
cellent is in minorities.” It is the opinion of the “saving remnant” 
that exalts a nation, and only when the people follow their lead is 
there much truth in the saying, vor populi, vor dei. 

The usefulness of the book would be much enhanced, at least for 
busy men, if the author had provided a suitable index, and it is 
to be hoped that this lack will be supplied in future editions. 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES.* 
REVIEWED BY JULIA A. DAWLEY. 

“In all that has been said, written or thought about the souls of 
the departed,” says the author of this singular little book, “‘it 
seems to be conceded that when the body dies, the souls of the 
faithful take up their abode in heaven and are at rest for all 
eternity. But the others, what of them?... To all these ques- 
tions the answers are all speculation. ... When they escape or 
depart from the body then it is possible that they are borne about 
this revolving earth by restless winds, until, as air rushes in to fill 
the vacuum made by lightning, the wandering soul steps into the 
first resting place it can find.” 





* Beauty for Ashes,” by Kate Clark Brown. Beacon Series. Pp. 120; cloth 75 
cents, paper 25 cents. Arena Publishing Company. 
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This theory of wandering souls seeking reémbodiment in order 
to perform some unfinished work, to make reparation for wrong- 
doing, or worse still, to carry out some plan of vengeance or mis- 
chief, is by no means new. It has been taught for untold ages, but 
like many teachings of the kind, only in a semi-private way and 
mentioned with bated breath as a grewsome possibility, not a 
reasonable probability. But latterly, as the French say, “we have 
changed all that.” There seems all at once to be a flood of literature 
good, bad and indifferent turned loose upon the reading world, 
all full of these hitherto occult speculations and teachings. “The 
time of making known has come,” the masters are said to have 
declared; a call has gone out for books setting forth in every possi- 
ble way in order to catch the notice and hold the attention of all 
sorts of readers the lesson that— 

“The dead alone are living— 
And the living alone are dead.” 

“The thing that hath been, it shall be”; the inevitable law 
of Karma, unchangeable as God and no less just, must be ful- 
filled by every soul sometime, somehow, somewhere; and finally, 
Love is the greatest thing on earth, the Secret of Life, and only 
unselfish devotion which seeketh not its own and never faileth can 
bring beauty for ashes into a blighted life. Such is the decree. 

The little book which is the subject of this notice brings out all 
these lessons in a pleasing way, taking up the earth life of a wander- 
ing spirit still held close to the earth by her own misdeeds done 
“in the form,” as mediums say. She finds a medium in an innocent 
child-wife, loving, pure and unselfish, and when the child, Lorris, 
is born in a terrific, howling storm and the young mother’s soul set 
free, the reémbodiment of Ray Lorris Cameron begins. The story 
is well told, the action is never tiresome, and the end is a happy 
one, even though it is at a deathbed. 


He staggered to his feet and looked down with dazed eyes. It 
was Ray that lay there dead, with Lorris’ gentle smile upon her 
face. 

“The thing that hath been,” he murmured, “it is that which shall 
be.” 


HIS PERPETUAL ADORATION.* 
REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER. 

In his latest work Dr. Forbes Winslow, member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, London, and physician to the British Hospital 
of Mental Disorders, observes that “Something more potent than 
the mere intellectual culture is required to be put in force for the 





* “ His Perpetual Adoration : or, The Captain's Old Diary,” by Rev. Joseph F. Flint, 
author of ‘‘ In Potiphar’s House.” Price, paper 50 cents, cloth $1.25. Arena Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass, 
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purpose of regulating the conduct of a respectable being with a 
free will, like man, safely across the stormy sea of life from 
birth to death. The moral senses alone touch the relationships of 
life. The intellectual is manifestly subordinate to the spiritual.” 

This tremendous truth has been so thoroughly ignored in educa- 
tion, in literature, and in home training that it, probably more than 
anything else, is responsible for the deplorable condition of affairs 
which meets the conscientious student of human life on every 
side. There is a manifest lack of appreciation for the eternal 
verities; a torpidity of conscience which leads to the most unfortu- 
nate results. In “His Perpetual Adoration: or, The Captain’s Old 
Diary,” the Rev. Joseph F. Flint, who is a strict orthodox clergy- 
man and who at times goes far beyond my own views in regard to 
the religious sentiments expressed, has done a splendid work in the 
way of awakening conscience and giving to thoughtful people a 
psychological work. There are innumerable writers at the present 
time who are giving the world productions elegantly finished and 
well nigh faultless in literary style, but which exert no moral 
influence upon the reader. 

Mr. Flint tells a plain straightforward story. He is a clergyman 
rather than a purely literary writer, hence in some respects his work 
lacks in literary finish, but this is more than made up in the strong 
moral atmosphere which pervades the book. It is a story of our 
late civil war, told in diary form, but unlike the numerous stories 
which have flooded the market in recent years and which deal with 
the exterior aspects of the war rather than with the interior work- 
ings of the brain, it concerns itself little with the outward show 
although there are two or three graphic descriptions of scenes in our 
late civil war related in a vivid and stirring manner. The great 
charm of the work lies in its being a psychological study. It is an 
appeal to the moral nature of the reader; it is in fact a diary of a 
soldier in which are revealed the inner thoughts, which are so seldom 
given to the public and in which we are able to enter the holiest of 
holies of the human soul and see its struggles and temptations; the 
struggles and temptations of the lower nature surrounded by the 
environments of camp life which are so demoralizing to many sensi- 
tive natures. Fortunately for the “captain” there was in his case, 2 
noble, pure-minded girl at home whose words, no less than her 
thought and atmosphere, which ever environed him, rescued him 
in the most perilous moments of his career. The world to-day is 
hungering for books which appeal to the conscience or the moral 
side of man’s nature. Indeed, the salvation of the race depends 
largely upon works which will awaken the spiritual side of our 
being. Perhaps it would be impossible to get a better idea of the 
purpose of the author than by making a few brief quotations from 
his preface which I give below: 
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Let it be said at once, that it is because most people live the life 
of the flesh that they find Venus and Bacchus so attractive. They 
live for the immediate present, and that means for the fleeting 
and the sensual. 

The life of the spirit is already intensely interesting and highly 
prized by all who know by personal experience of its supreme 
blessedness. Granted the inner preparation of mind and heart, 
then anything short of whitest purity is absolutely vapid and 
repellent. It is altogether a question of appreciation; the aris- 
tocracy of moral culture has never had any trouble to decide what 
is truly fascinating and worthy. The only question worth consider- 
ing is, Can the majority of mankind be induced to appreciate the 
best, and eventually come to live the life of the spirit? We 
believe they can. We believe the time is coming when men will 
turn with unspeakable loathing from the gross and carnal (as 
a finality), and cling with joy to the elevated and, therefore, perma- 
nent advantages of chastity. 

Next must be mentioned the appeal to manhood. Is it manly 
to betray the innocent and then forsake them? Is it the part of 
true manhood to starve the higher nature and pander to the baser 
instincts? Certainly not. But not all men are manly men; many 
have not the faintest conception of true gentlemanly qualities, 
and, what is infinitely worse, bluntly assert and defend a type of 
manhood that would disgrace a Turk. They glory in their shame, 
ruthlessly despoiling the helpless, and then bragging over their 
villainous escapades. 

But the difficulties in the way should not discourage the friends 
of moral reform. Let us do what we can, “if by all means we may 
save some.” When General Grant besieged Vicksburg he drew 
up division after division, and planted his batteries in every 
ecoign of vantage, until at last the Gibraltar of the West fell. So 
in this fight against entrenched vice we must push the batfle to 
the wall. 

In this book I wish to give prominence to a piece of artillery 
additional to those already mentioned, namely the argument from 
psychology, the necessary workings of the human soul. What 
we think and do, even in our most abandoned moments, leaves its 
impress upon the quality and force of our personal life ever after. 
Each man’s moral status is at any given moment the product of 
his entire past. The physician who habitually fixes his atten- 
tion upon the processes of the human body comes, in time, to have 
a very different outlook upon existence from that of the preacher, 
who is chiefly occupied with conscience and man’s inner world of 
the spirit. And, in turn, the Roman Catholic priest undergoes a 
distinctly different psychological development from that of his 
Protestant brother, who lives, as it were, in a different world from 
the former. So with the sailor, the artist, the merchant, and the 
lawyer; each imbibes a different set of impressions, hence is to that 
extent a different being. Why should not this same law of psy- 
chology operate in that which is most fundamental to every man’s 
consciousness—his physical manhood? The heaven-wide dif- 
ference in the habits and opinions of mature men in matters of 
sex may surely be traced to what they thought and did in this 
particular during the formative period of their lives. Marriage is 
not so much the beginning as the culmination of moral discipline. 
It is not the signal for reform, but the fruit and blossom of virtue. 

This thought has been uppermost in the preparation of this book, 
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and for the setting of the story the great American conflict has 
been chosen. An attempt is here made to portray, not primarily 
the outward facts, but the inner history and unfolding of character 
of one soldier to whom the war proved a splendid training-school. 
The central idea of this book is the attainment of character under 
difficulties, with special reference to the problem of personal mor- 
ality and deathless love. The hero is the representative of a growing 
class of young Americans whose mental grasp and moral stamina 
enable them to see clearly and desire ardently the highest and best 
within the range of human experience. What is possible to one is 
possible to all who will fulfil the conditions. 

From the above it will be seen that this diary, which is written 
in a plain, straightforward manner, but which is nevertheless ex- 
ceedingly interesting, is chiefly valuable as being a psychological 
study of the workings of the human mind, and the triumph of the 
moral over the animal in a young man’s nature. 

After the preliminary chapters, the diary opens with the call to 
arms, the parting of the soldier with a high-minded, true-hearted, 
noble young woman, whom he hopes at some future time to win. 
The terrible temptations of camp life, especially to a young man 
with unfavorable hereditary tendencies and early environment, are 
experienced. He is subjected to a peculiarly strong temptation, 
but the words and the ideal of his betrothed save honor and man- 
hood, and from this crucial moment he develops into a higher and 
nobler man. The happy union of the two souls, one of which has 
from the first borne the stamp of nobility, and the other which has 
grown to greatness through resisting temptation, makes this book 
exceedingly helpful. 1t is a fact that cannot be too frequently em- 
phasized that the memory of a noble life, a high ideal or a noble 
sentiment thrown into the mind at a crucial moment in life very 
often leads to the development of a nobler manhood. This thought 
is strongly presented in Mr. Flint’s work. As I have before ob- 
served, the world is full of elegant literature of a dilettanti char- 
acter, but we need more of that literature which will appeal to the 
conscience of men and women and especially to the young; and 
while being an interesting story, this work has its chief value in 
appealing directly to the higher impulses of the soul. 


NICODEMUS.* 
REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER. 

This exquisite little volume is a gem from cover to cover. The 
lines are in stately blank verse, and a lofty spirituality pervades 
every page. The following extract will convey to the reader the 
style and spirit of the writer: 


One night from sleepless bed I rose, and went 
To where He lodged, and bade the porter say 








* “ Nicodemus,” by Grace Shaw Duff, bound in vellum stamped in gold, profusely 
illustrated by wm yore drawings, reproduced in half-tone by Frederick C. Gordon. 


Illuminated initial letters. Price 75 cents. Arena Publishing Co. 
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One Nicodemus—ruler—came, and speech 

Would have with Him. There was no moon, but hosts 
Of stars, and soft, pale glow from shaded lamps 
Made silver light. ‘The air was still, with just 
Enough of life to waft at times a faint 

Sweet oleander scent. and gently float 

Some loosened petals down. I heard no sound, 

But sudden knew another presence near, 

And turned to where He stood; one hand held back 
The curtain’s fold; the other clasped a roll. 

No king could gently bear a prouder mien; 

And when I gracious rose to offer meet 

Respect to one whose words had won for him 
Regard, I strangely felt like loyal slave, 

And almost ... “Master!” trembled on my lips. 
A deep, brave look shone in His eyes, as if 

He saw the whole of mankind’s needs, yet dared 

To bid him hope, and when He spoke, His words 
And voice seemed fitted parts of some great psalm. 

But the great spiritual lesson, a lesson of vital import, is found 
in the closing stanza, in which it will be seen that Nicodemus 
pleads for a fairer trial for Jesus, and though he fails to receive 
justice for the great Nazarene, into his own soul comes that spiritual 
illumination which will ever come when mankind acknowledges 
and acts up to the higher spiritual law. 

We have a law that none be judged to death 
Before himself has pled his cause. That day 
I begged the council call the Nazarene; 
The claim He made should win at least respect. 
Alas! my words had little use, at least 
For Him. For me they seemed the first faint breath 
With which the spirit’s born. He said ‘twas like 
The wind, it came and went, and no man knew 
From whence or where. I left the counsel hall 
With deep exultant hope that what He said 
Was true—and heeded not their taunting cry: 
“Go search and see, 
No prophet comes from Galilee.” 

The dainty volume is small, but rich in high spiritual worth; it 
is profusely illustrated, and each page of text contains an illumi- 
nated initial letter. It makes an elegant little presentation volume, 
and will be prized by spiritually-minded people far more than more 
expensive booklets or cards. 


THE DOUBLE MAN.* 
REVIEWED BY E. N. FROTHINGHAM. 

“The Double Man” is in two parts, an introduction and the main 
story. In both parts the author stands probe in hand reaching to 
the bottom of the worst ulcer that afflicts humanity. Many, even 
of those who are anxious to see the sore healed, would prefer 





***The Double Man: a Novel,” by F. B. Dowd. 12mo, pp. 303; price, cloth $1.25, 
paper 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company. 
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treatment by plaster so that the offensive matter might be kept out 
of sight. Unconsciously they choose the method condemned 
through Jeremiah, “They have healed the hurt of the daughter 
of my people slightly, saying ‘Peace, peace!’ when there is no 
peace.” Job has something to say about “a strange punishment 
to the workers of iniquity.”” Swedenborg and others who have 
seen into the world next to this have had something to say about 
punishments—restrictive and reformatory in their design—that 
were peculiar to that world. That world is drawing near to this 
and bringing with it experiences hitherto not generally known. 
Mr. Dowd has described one of them in the introduction to “The 
Double Man.” It is of a truly horrible nature; yet, bad as it was, 
one is inclined to congratulate Mr. Albee on being freed from his 
load of Karma before passing on into another life. 

Both parts of the book emphasize reason and kindness as the 
proper methods to be used with the disembodied. This is something 
new. The same idea is brought out in “Pilate’s Query,” in the 
mode of treatment used by Paul Seawright; but, so far as we 
know, nowhere else. We have had the law of love for the insane, 
the drunkard, the criminal in this world; but for those whom we call 
dead, only exorcism and, if they happen to have been our own, 
prayers. So general, however, is the unbelief, conscious or uncon- 
scious, in the reality of the existence of those not seen by mortal 
eyes, that even exorcism and prayer have been neglected or 
scoffed at. In “The Double Man” the same treatment is accorded 
to all whether their clothing be material or astral. 

A, perhaps one might say the, prominent subject in the book 
is hypnotism. The facts in this case—for the tale is said to be true 
in its main features—are all against Hudson’s theory of the 
supremity of auto-suggestion over anything that could come from 
without. Ina is led into that which her soul abhors, while in the 
hypnotic state. The story is full of warning. 

These are features of the book that strike the reader. After the 
reader comes the student. To him it unfolds mysteries manifold: 
mysteries of the relation of mother and child, mysteries of the re- 
lation of love both on the earthly and heavenly planes, mysteries 
of the relation between the wrong-doer and the wronged; mysteries 
of the relation of each to all. All this is for the patient and thought- 
ful student only. 

Mr. Dowd speaks the truth, but at times so strongly as to arouse 
a temporary reaction. Such emphatic statements tend, like the 
explosion of a bomb, to arouse attention and at the same time to 
stun the listener. But when the reverberations have died away, 
and the time of quiet thought comes, then is the hour of their justi- 
fication. Above all will any one, be he reader or student, be unwise 
if, not finding the introduction to his mind, he lays the book aside 
too suddenly. 
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MEXICO IN MIDWINTER. 


BY JUSTICE WALTER CLARK, LL. D. 
Of the Supreme Bench of North Carolina. 


Leaving New Orleans on the Southern Pacific R. R. 
one bright December morning in 1895, the route lay amid 
the great sugar estates of southern Louisiana, the country 
being dotted with the tall chimneys of the sugar houses 
and refineries, especially in the Bayou Teche country, which 
is possibly the best section for sugar planting in the Union. 
Crossing the Sabine River into Texas we travel thirty-eight 
hours, or nine hundred and fifty-four miles, through that 
truly Empire State before reaching El] Paso, and even then 
we are still in Texas, for the state boundary is several miles 
further west. El Paso boasts that it is a central point, be- 
ing twelve hundred and twenty-four miles from the City of 
Mexico, and about the same distance respectively from New 
Orleans, San Francisco, and Kansas City. Its inhabitants 
have the additional reason for believing their city the central 
point in the universe, that the sky fits down at the same 
distance all around it. Many a man goes through life 
thinking himself the centre, and viewing the world solely 
from his own standpoint, for no better reason. While on 
our long route through Texas, we passed over the bridge 
across the Pecos River, three hundred and twenty-seven 
feet high, being the second highest bridge in the world. 

Crossing the Rio Grande, which is here a slight stream 
in midwinter, not much over ankle deep, we pass into 
the United States of Mexico, for such is the official and legal 
designation of this country, which is a federal repub- 
lic of allied states, whose constitution in its main 
features is a copy of our own. The custom-house officials, 
like all Mexicans, are very polite, and indeed the examina- 
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tion of baggage is not much more than a formality. We 
find that the railroad conductors and engineers, and indeed 
most of the station agents, are Americans, and the cars 
and engines are from the United States also. This is to a 
very large extent true of all the railroads in Mexico. 

The railroad from El Paso to the City of Mexico must 
pass over almost the identical route used by the Aztecs on 
their march to the same city centuries ago. Through most 
of the twelve hundred and twenty-four miles from E] Paso 
to the city of Mexico, the railroad (the Mexican Central) 
passes through the centre of the great plain of the table- 
lands, which average six thousand to seven thousand feet 
above sea level, with mountain ranges on either hand, mark- 
ing the edges where the country on either side begins to 
descend to the shore. The first four hundred and fifty miles 
is through the great plains of the State of Chihuahua, which 
is a stock country and thinly settled, the population being 
principally in the mining towns in the mountain ranges off 
from the line of railway. Along this route, however, must 
be the sportsman’s paradise, as game of all kinds is very 
abundant. 

We then pass into the State of Durango and run some 
seventy miles along its upper edge through a fine farm- 
ng country known as the Mapinis section, where cotton 
s largely raised. One insignificant station alone ships 
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forty thousand bales of cotton annually, and as the value of 
silver money has not been artificially doubled by legislation, 
as with us, cotton brings its normal price of thirteen to 
fourteen cents per pound. The railroad rates and passen- 
ger fares remaining also at the same figure as formerly, the 
farmer does not, as with us, have to pay double the amount 
in produce for the transportation of himself or freight and 
for taxes, and consequently is very prosperous. The cotton 
plant in Mexico lasts for seven or eight years without re- 
planting and yields two crops a year. 

At Torreon we pass in the State of Coahuila, and 
meet the International R. R. (known as Count Telfner’s 
R. R.), which, crossing the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass in 
Texas, offers a shorter route to the central and eastern 
parts of the United States than the Mexican Central; still 
it is not so direct as the Mexican National R. R., which, 
crossing the river still lower down, at Laredo, is the shortest, 
route of all, having reduced the time from New York to the 
City of Mexico to four and a half days. The International, 
crossing the Central here at Torreon, proceeds southwest- 
wardly some two hundred miles further to the city of 
Durango. Torreon is a thriving, live town which has 
sprung up since the advent of the railroads and already 
numbers several large factories. We now pass through 
some seventy miles in Coahuila, and ascending a cross range 
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of mountains pass into the great mining State of Zacatecas. 
Magnificent scenery meets the eye on every side, range after 


range of mountains bursting on the view, the railroad track 
doubling and turning like a hunted hare to find its way 
through the maze. Finally we reach the capital of the 
state, the city of Zacatecas, and stop over to see it. Before 
describing the people, their customs, and the novelties 
surrounding us, reference should be made to the financial 
differences of the two countries. 

At El Paso we changed our United States money into 
Mexican, receiving nearly two dollars for one. As a few 
years back the Mexican dollar was at par with the American 
dollar, this striking fact must be noticed. Either the Amer- 
ican dollar must have appreciated, in which case debtors, 
both public and private, and all taxpayers have been forced 
to pay double what they should—an enormous robbery of 
the many for the benefit of the few, of the wealth-producers 
for the emolument of the wealth-consumers; or else the 
Mexican or silver dollar has depreciated one-half. If it 
were the latter, then the prices of all things depending 
upon competition would be doubled. On the contrary, we 
find in Mexico, that the prices of nearly everything remain 
at the same level as ten or fifteen years ago. Cotton is 
thirteen cents per pound, wheat one dollar per bushel and 
sometimes a little more. Railroad passenger fares remain 
two and three cents per mile as formerly, and hotel rates 
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the same. This is true also of all articles sold in the open 
market. There is a slight rise in the value of real estate 
and the price of labor, the latter, heretofore, and even yet, 
being very low for lack of sufficient demand, due to the 
increased prosperity of the country and the opening up of 
new industries. Decidedly, then, there has been no de- 
preciation in the value of the silver dollar. 

Turn to the United States. There cotton is seven cents 
per pound, wheat and corn fifty cents or less per bushel, 
and other produce likewise brings half the prices of a few 
years back, while the repeated cuts in the wages of labor 
and the oft-recurring strikes caused thereby prove beyond 
controversy the doubling of the standard of value, the dol- 
lar. It takes in Mexico the same quantity of produce to buy 
adollarasformerly, whileinthe United States it takesdouble 
the quantity of produce, and nearly double the number of 
hours of labor to purchase it. Decidedly, it is the dollar in 
the United States which has been enhanced in value. Who 
has been benefited by this? The holders of national, state, 
municipal, private, or other indebtedness, who receive 
practically double, both principal and interest, of their just 
dues. The national debt in the United States, as well as 
every other debt, has been practically doubled as well as 
the rate of interest thereon. Nay, further, all fixed charges, 
taxes, and salaries, though nominally the same, have been 
in effect doubled because it takes twice the produce and 
twice the labor to procure the dollars to pay them. So, 
too, of railroad rates and passenger fares, which, remaining 
the same, have in effect doubled in cost, for the railroad 
bonds being doubled in value and the interest being paya- 
ble in the enhanced currency, the public must pay the 
same rates or the railroad must go into liquidation. And 
so on every hand the burdens of the producers have been 
doubled. 

The looting of Rome by Genseric and his Vandals, of 
India by Hastings and Clive, of this very Mexico by Cortez 
and the Spaniards, or of Peru by Pizarro, all pale into in- 
significance compared in magnitude with the extent of this 
levy upon the labor and muscle of seventy-five millions of 
the American people, in the interest and by the procure- 
ment of the half million of millionaires, their agents and 
dependents, through the simple device of so controlling 
legislation that every dollar of indebtedness, public and 
private, of taxes and railroad charges, is doubled by doub- 
ling the value of the dollar. Genseric, Clive, Cortez, Pizarro, 
made rich booty, but they did it not without great personal 
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hazard, and they at least pillaged foreign nations. But this 
crime has been manipulated by the tools of the bondholders 
in secret, in congressional lobbies and committee rooms; 
there has been nothing heroic, and the only greatness in it 
has been in the magnitude of the plunder and the vastness 
of the sums transferred annually by this legislative leger- 
demain from the masses to the monopolies and multi- 
millionaires, whose annual aggregate far surpasses the 
plunder that has ever yet fallen to a conquering army in 
the wealthiest country. 

There was no pretext for it, since silver, when demone- 
tized, was worth more than gold, and there has been nothing 
since to depreciate it. That silver in fact has not de- 
preciated in the least may be seen right here in Mexico, 
and throughout the fifty millions of people living on this 
hemisphere, south of the Rio Grande, in all which countries 
the silver dollar will pay as much taxes, as much public or 
private indebtedness, as much railroad freight and passen- 
ger fare, as it ever did, and where consequently farm 
produce and land will bring the same prices they formerly 
did. The standard of value not having been artificially 
enhanced, fixed charges, asdebts and taxes, are not enhanced, 
and the same amount of produce or labor will pay them. In 
the United States every farmer who last year sold cotton 
at seven cents or wheat or corn at fifty cents or less was 
contributing just one-half the value of his produce to the 
further enrichment of those already too rich. The value 
of cotton is thirteen cents and upwards, and of wheat one 
dollar and upwards, measured by the value of the dollar 
when the bulk of private and public indebtedness was 
created, and when official salaries and most other govern- 
mental expenses were regulated. The loss to the farmers 
of the South therefore last year was thirty dollars per bale, 
or, on an estimated crop of seven million bales of cotton, 
full two hundred and ten millions of dollars for the year 
1895 on that one crop alone. In truth the total amount of 
the profits reaped by the capitalists through the legislation 
which has doubled the value of the public and private debts 
held by them staggers the imagination and fatigues indig- 
nation to compute. The wonder is not that there is wide- 
spread and incurable depression throughout the United 
States, but that we can exist under such a state of things. 
Were we not the wealthiest and most energetic and most 
patient people on the face of the globe we should sink 
under it. 

We know the widespread ruin this legislative enhance- 
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ment of the value of the dollar has made in the United 
States. It is well to consider the effect on Mexico of her 
wiser course of letting the standard of values remain as 
it naturally was; In the first place, her farm and other 
products are raised on the silver basis and are sold in the 
United States on a gold basis. Coffee, for instance, is raised 
at a cost of nine cents in silver, and is sold in San Francisco 
at twenty-two and a half cents in gold, equal to forty one 
cents silver. This makes the raising of such articles for ex- 
port very profitable. Then the railroads charge at the same 
“ate as formerly for freight and passengers (i. e., two or 
three cents per mile for passengers), with the result that 
the people can ship freight and travel at about half the 
cost (measured in produce) as in the United States. The 
railroads are prosperous, and becoming more so each year. 
In Mexico only one railroad has been in the hands of a 
receiver and that only for a short time, while in the United 
States nearly half the railroads have had to go into the 
hands of a receiver, with the consequent loss of capital stock 
and the freezing out of holders of the second and third 
mortgage bonds. Then, too, the premium on gold, while 
amounting to a bonus on coffee and other produce exported 
to the United States, amounts on the other hand to a pro- 
tective tariff of nearly ninety per cent against the importa- 
tion of manufactured goods, machines, ete., from the United 
States into Mexico. The result is that we have lost a 
vast and growing trade with Mexico and the Central and 
South American states. What goods we do sell there are 
sold by our manufacturers at far lower rates than at home; 
and even then, under the tremendous protection of ninety 
per cent, manufactories are springing up all over Mexico. 
Americans, attracted by the great prosperity prevailing 
in Mexico, are to be found everywhere and in every line 
of business; and even our capitalists, after forcing the public 
to pay two dollars in value for every dollar loaned the govern- 
ment, are permanently doubling their capital by turning 
this money squeezed out of the American taxpayers into 
Mexican dollars, at nearly two for one, and investing at 
par all through Mexico. Thus American enterprise and 
American capital are both flowing in a full tide into that 
country to build it up, while here capital is engaged in fore- 
ing the government to issue more bonds that the interest 
received may find a safe and non-taxable investment, since 
enterprises are no longer as profitable in the United States 
as they were under the bimetallic standard. The exports 
of Mexico in 1869 were twenty millions of dollars, but in 
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1892-3 they had increased to one hundred millions, and 
for 1896 it is estimated they will be over one hundred 
and fifty millions, while imports from the United States 
are falling off. Our gold dollar being convertible into two 
Mexican dollars is bringing in an enormous amount of capi- 
tal from the United States for permanent investment in 
Mexico. It being unprofitable to send Mexican silver to 
the United States, it is being invested in new enterprises 
in Mexico, thus aiding in the wonderful development and 
prosperity now obtaining in that country. Furthermore, 
many wealthy Mexicans, having fixed incomes, formerly 
preferred to live abroad in the United States and elsewhere, 
but the depreciation of their silver incomes has driven them 
home, where silver remains at par, and thus a not inconsider- 
able addition is made to the wealth of the country. 

The price of labor in Mexico has always been absurdly 
low, owing to its quantity being in excess of the avenues 
for employment; but the prosperity brought about by the 
causes above enumerated, and the manufactories, railroads, 
and many other new enterprises are gradually creating ¢ 
demand for labor, and slowly but surely raising the price of 
wages, though they are still very low. 

As above stated, if the American people were not the 
most patient in the world, they would not have thus sub- 
mitted to this enormous and unjust transfer of wealth from 
the millions of wealth-producers to the handful of the idle 
rich. Those who have thus pillaged us, elated with the 
success of their plans, now threaten to still further contract 
the currency by retiring the greenback, and thus still more 
to increase the value of the dollars which the people must 
pay and they must receive. Should that plan succeed, the 
next step would be to declare that gold is depreciated by 
the opening of new mines and to insist on more grains of 
gold being put into the dollar. There is no limit to the ex- 
actions of avarice save the refusal to submit tothem. Those 
who think that even that limitation is impossible might 
learn a lesson from Mexico. 

The Catholic Church, by three centuries and a half of a 
policy as deliberate and as carefully planned as that of 
the monopolies and the money power in the United States 
to-day, came to own absolutely one-third of all the property 
in Mexico and controlled the balance. The masses were 
kept in ignorance, and the leaders and intelligence of the 
country were intimidated or bought. But there comes an 
end to such things. In 1859 the property of the church 
was confiscated. The church party called in the English, 
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the Spanish, and the French, and the latter gave them an 
emperor. But the French were driven out, the emperor 
was shot, and to-day throughout the vast territory of the 
Mexican republic, nearly four times as large as France or 
Germany, the Catholic Church does not own a foot of soil 
or a dollar of any property. The very church buildings, 
hoary, some of them, with nearly four centuries of use, 
belong to the government, and services can be held in them 
only by permission of the authorities elected by the people. 
Not a priest can walk the streets in his official robes. Mex- 
ico remains Roman Catholic in her religion, but when the 
alternative was presented whether the church should own 
the country or the country should own the church, Mexico, 
in spite of centuries of veneration for religious authority 
and the influence of consolidated wealth and the ignorance 
and poverty of her masses, was able to vindicate the rights 
of the people. 

What this priestly monopoly was to Mexico the money 
power is to the United States. The multi-millionaires, the 
bondholders, the trusts and monopolies already own over 
one-third of the property of our country and are reaching 
out for the rest. Many leaders they nominate and elect to 
office, others they intimidate or corrupt. But our people, 
while patient, are not ignorant, and if the course of the 
monopolies and combinations continues unchecked they will 
wake up some morning to find, as the Catholic Church did 
in Mexico, that the sovereign people own the country 
and all that in it is. The Catholics in Mexico venerated 
the church fully as much as we ever did the right of in- 
dividual ownership of any species of property; but the 
welfare of the people is the highest law, and when that be- 
comes imperilled, as it was in Mexico, by the money power 
in the shape of the church, and as it is in the United States 
by the same deadly enemy in the guise of multi-millionaires 
and monopolies, the manhood, the brains, and the honesty 
of the people will assert themselves, and we will not go 
down under the same enemy that destroyed Rome and 
so many other nations in the past. The world is older and 
wiser. 

The gold dollar in the United States may well be called 
a mythical dollar. Not one man in a hundred ever sees 
one. It is not used to buy corn or wheat or cotton or flour 
or railroad tickets or dry goods. It is only for the sacred 
use of the idle rich when they wish to measure by a high 
standard, doubled in value, the principal and interest of bonds 
which, on their face, by the contract, are payable im coin— 
i. e., either gold or silver. 
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In drawing these lessons from the past experience and 
the present prosperity of Mexico, there are those who 
will say that Mexico is inferior to the United States in 
education, in civilization, and in many other respects. To 
some extent this is true—and so much the worse for the 
objectors. For if Mexico, in spite of all these disadvan- 
tages, is prosperous and going forward by leaps and bounds, 
with her standard of values maintained at the same point, 
so much greater is the damnation of the men who, notwith- 
standing our great and manifest superiority, have brought 
the blight and curse of a long enduring depression upon 
us by robbing the wealth-producers in the interest of the 
wealth-consumers through the device of doubling, by sur- 
reptitious legislation, the value of the dollar. And if Mexi- 
cans, with three hundred and fifty years of priestly rule, 
three hundred of which were also under a foreign yoke, 
and fifty more passed amid civil dissensions, could assert 
themselves and throttle the gigantic money power which 
oppressed them, what cannot, and what will not, seventy- 
five millions of the foremost people on the earth be able 
to do when satisfied that they owe it to themselves and their 
posterity to break the yoke which binds them? 





























A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT FOR THE MAIN- 
TENANCE OF SELF-RESPECTING 
MANHOOD. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Mayor Hazen 8. Pingree, of Detroit, Mich., is one of the 
most remarkable personages in public life to-day. He has 
had to meet the abuse, the baseless calumny, and the sneers 
of conventionalism and plutocracy much as had Abraham 
Lincoln prior to his first election. But it is a noteworthy 
fact that the assaults made against the popular mayor have 
emanated from the citadels of plutocracy and from a slothful 
conservatism, which has ever opposed all movements look- 
ing toward radical reform and the establishment of frater- 
nity and justice. 

Owing to the most vicious form of paternalism, because 
partial in its character, vast corporations, trusts, combines, 
and monopolies have gained wellnigh absolute control of 
legislation in many sections of the country, and have suc- 
ceeded in more than one instance in tainting the law-making 
and law-executing departments of government throughout 
the republic. These corporations have mercilessly plun- 
dered the masses and, through their ill-gotten gains, are 
to-day a very real menace even to the life of the republic. is 

Mayor Pingree has assailed the plunderers of the people 
in so effective a manner as to make him dreaded by plu- 
tocracy or organized wealth, and his recent election for the 1g 
seventh consecutive term as mayor of Detroit by a magnifi- | 
cent plurality of over eight thousand votes, with almost 
every paper in the city against him, and with the combined He 
influence of the plutocratic organizations which he had so 
successfully assailed waging a determined fight to prevent 
his reélection, was one of the most significant events of the 
past vear in municipal elections, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the banks and Chamber of Commerce* of 
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* The following extract from Mayor Pingree’s address before the Chamber of Com- 
merce shortly before his reélection will be interesting to our readers, as showing how 
the banks, trusts, and monopolies pull together against the interests of the masses, 
and how they seek to ruin in a business way the public officials who bravely endeavor 
to break up the corrupt rings, trusts, and combinations of plunderers. In thisaddress, 
as reported by the Evening Press of Detroit of November 2, Mayor Pingree said: 

“*T would be glad to credit the Chamber of Commerce with any effortsin my behalf, 
in aid of several years’ fight against direct and indirect taxation. 1 do not recall any 
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THE DETROIT PLAN—A SCENE IN THE VEGETABLE PATCHES. 


Detroit were in a marked degree arraigned in opposition to 
eS S 


this brave defender of the masses against a vicious and dis- 
criminating. paternalism. 

But it is not of Mayor Pingree’s phenomenal success in 
fighting, almost single-handed, rings and ring rule that I wish 
to speak at the present time. I desire to say a few words in 
regard to the eminently practical and successful experiment 





aid received from this chamber for any effort of mine in endeavoring to reduce street 
railway charges. The voters of the city asked fer city ownership of street railway 
tracks at an election for which [ arranged, and they asked it four to one. Did youaid 
in bringing that around? Ihope you did. I want to ask how many are here, who 
assisted in procuring the groove rail for Detroit? It cost me several hundred dollars 
to take the aldermen and the board of public works to Buffalo to secure the adoption 
of that rail. How many of you assisted in establishing a public lighting plant which 
lowers the cost of the lighting of the city from one-third to one-half, thus lessening 
your taxes in that direction? This cost me more than $1,000 out of my own pocket. 

‘o have worked in favor of the corporate pe that lighted the city instead of fora 

ublic plant, would have put many thousands of dollars into my pocket which would 

ave been taken out of your pockets and the rest of the taxpayers of the city of 
Detroit, in excessive charges. When I tried to catch the briber of the electric light- 
ing company, at a cost of over $2,000, one good citizen, who was not a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, shared that expense with me. I borrowed that money in 
New York during the panic at 12 per cent interest.as I could get none of Detroit’s 
corporate capital. Your prosecuting attorney hanced the hired detectives whom that 
money paid for, and he knows what the bills were. That money was expended to 
lower your taxes by preventing the theft of public money. 

“When the Preston National Bank, on account of false representations, moved to 
put me out of that bank which I helped to organize, and in which I was a director, 
and in which I held $27.000 stock at the time, did the Chamber of Commerce interfere 
in the interests of one of Detroit’s business men? Did the Chamber of Commerce inter- 
fere when not a bank in Detroit was out of the combination which refused to take the 
account of Pingree & Smith, a firm of excellent repute and standing in the city of 
Detroit, a firm operating a factory employing more people than any other shoe factory 
in the West; a firm of thirty years’ standing; a firm of more importance to the city 
of Detroit than all the landed estates in the city; an institution paying from $4,000 to 
$6,000 every week to labor? Did the Chamber of Commerce investigate the false 
representations that I was opposed to corporate capital? These are questions in 
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of this man of the people looking toward the maintenance 
or restoration of self-respecting, independent manhood and 
the reduction of the burden of expense which year by year 
was falling with greater and greater weight upon individu- 
als and municipalities. His plan was so eminently common- 
sense, so just and statesmanlike in principle, that it should 
have commended itself to all well-wishers of the republic 
and the race as a valuable palliative measure to supplant 
the old method of conventional charity which has proved 
so inefficient, and which has frequently lowered manhood 
and proved otherwise vicious in its effect on the recipient. 

As before said, owing to the power which has grown out 
of the most vicious kind of paternalism, which has fostered 
monopolies and combines by granting special privileges to 
the few at the expense of the many, Mayor Pingree’s noble 
plan for palliative measures looking toward enabling the 
“out-of-works” to earn a competence and gain a start in life 
instead of becoming wards of the city or tramps, was met 
on almost every hand by jeers, scoffs, and ridicule. He was 
pronounced a visionary or a crank; his proposition was 
treated as a huge joke, or as something thoroughly impracti- 
cable, and we were gravely informed that the “out-of-works” 
would not work if the opportunity were offered them. This 
last statement has been a part of the stock in trade of cer- 
tain debased public journals which have sought to crush out 
all healthy sympathy for the “out-of-works, and to throw 
cold water upon all common-sense plans for restoring or 
maintaining independent manhood. 

Had the mayor of Detroit been a weak man, the unanimity 
with which the press belittled his practical proposition, the 
general declaration that it was thoroughly visionary, and 


which I claim a Chamber of Commerce should interest itself. They are vital to the 
business interests of Detroit. The concern of one honorable business house should 
be the concern of all. But ours was not the only institution conspired against. 
I could tell you of others, were not the story a very foul blot on the fair name of 
our city. 

* Did you come forward when I sent a communication to the council to get area- 
sonable rate from the gas companies? Did you extend moral or other aid when I said 
that C. P. Huntington’s reputed agent offered me first $50,000 and was willing to 
increase it out of a second $50,000 it { only said I was tired of tighting and would sign 
the gas ordinance? 

“ Was the Chamber of Commerce alarmed for corporate capital when I sent a com- 
munication to the common council in which I stated that the stockholders of the 
Citizens’ Street Railway Company had held a meeting for the purpose of raising 
$75,000 to bribe your mayor and his secretary? Did it occur to the Chamber of Com- 
merce that the raising of such a sum for such a purpose was a graver menace to cor- 
porate capital than the ravings of the anarchist, and that it is such criminal acts that 
convey the direst threat to business interests? 

“TI have said government should exercise proper control over the corporations, 
especially those operating public franchise. I still say it. And let me illustrate the 
nature of this control in a simple way. In the franchise of one of our city street rail- 
ways was a clause providing that workingmen’s tickets should be sold. The company 
evaded the law. All other tickets were sold on cars. These were not. For four 
long years the company dodged this obligation until I forced their sale, after a long 
struggle in the courts..” 
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the almost universal ridicule which was heaped upon him, 
would have deterred him from carrying into execution a 
plan which would have commended itself to thoughtful 
statesmen in the earlier days of our history. He, however, 
determined to carry the measure to success, having thorough 
confidence in its practicability. He accordingly communi- 
sated his plan to Captain Cornelius Gardener, whose service 
in the United States Army had fitted him in many ways to 
successfully superintend the work in hand. Owing to the 
general hostility to the mayor’s proposition, it was impos- 
sible to secure the necessary funds for the carrying out of 
his plan, and whatever money was subscribed was secured 
through individual subscriptions. 

Just here it may be interesting to quote some passages 
from the recent official report of the agricultural committee 
to the common council of the city of Detroit, rendered on 
Nov. 25, 1895, in which we have an outline of the proposition 
so successfully executed by the mayor of Detroit and his 
earnest colaborers. The report says: 


This plan, which originated with Mayor Pingree, had for its object 
the assisting of people with families who were in poor circumstances, 
by permitting and encouraging them to cultivate idle land lying 
within or near the city limits, gratuitously offered for that purpose 
by charitable persons. It is a well-known fact that there are in this 
city [Detroit] a great number of working men with large families 
who are not able to obtain continuous employment at such wages 
as will support them and their families, and who are driven by 
necessity to apply for aid to the organized charities during the whole 
or a portion of the winter months. Trimarily to assist these, so 
that they might be self-dependent, and also such others as being 
able-bodied, yet who for divers reasons, are objects of charity, was 
the purpose of this plan. 


The report thus continues, giving the unexpectedly large 
return which resulted from the carrying out of the mayor’s 
idea: 


Lying idle within the limits of the city, there were over 6,000 
acres of land, portions of which, if cultivated in small pieces by the 
class mentioned, would more than suffice to make them comfortable 
and independent of charity. Besides the father, nearly every poor 
family has among its members, persons who can work in a garden. 
It was for the purpose of properly organizing such a plan that the 
mayor appointed a committee in 1894, and again in 1895. In 1894 
the money—$3,.600—necessary to carry out the plan was raised by 
subscription and by divers means. Some 975 families were assisted 
in that year, and crops to the value of from $12,000 to $14,000 were 
harvested. 

This year [1895] $5,000 was appropriated for the purpose, by the 
common council, and this plan of assistance, after the experience of 
last year, was heartily endorsed by the aldermen. The city is to 
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THE DETROIT PLAN —THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE AND 
SOME OF THE WORKERS. 


be congratulated that its common council is sufficiently far-sighted 
to appreciate the utility and good permanent tendencies and results 
of the plan. As in 1894 a committee was appointed by the mayor to 
take the matter in charge. The methods pursued since have been 
similar to those then adopted. Tracts of available land, and in as 
large pieces as possible, were solicited and procured for this purpose, 
from owners and agents. In every case the use of the land was 
offered free. The land was plowed and harrowed by contract per 
measured acre. It was then staked off by foremen hired for this 
purpose into parcels of one-third and one-fourth acre. In all there 
were plowed and harrowed 455 acres and staked off into 1,546 
parcels. 

No difficulty was experienced in getting people to take lots, and it 
was even necessary, for want of sufficient land, to refuse some who 
applied. It is an error to suppose that because people are poor and 
needy, they refuse to help themselves where an opportunity offers. 
From the experience of the committee such is seldom the case. 

Out of the 1,546 applicants for lots, 1,258 had been on the books of 
the City Poor Commission. Opportunity was also offered to obtain 
a parcel by paying a small sum of money, from fifty cents to one 
dollar, as rent. About 100 persons availed themselves of this. The 
allotments were planted by the cultivators under direction of fore- 
men employed by the committee, the potatoes and other seeds being 
delivered upon the ground. During the summer months, the culti- 
vated lands being unfenced were looked after by two mounted 
policemen—one on the east side and one on the west side of the city. 
These reported daily to the secretary for instructions, and each day 
made the rounds of the parcels under their supervision. Very little 
trespassing was reported. 

Almost every variety of vegetable was raised during the summer 
by the cultivators, and from time to time consumed for food. The 
principal crops, however, were potatoes, beans, and turnips. The 
“are taken of the crops by the cultivators was equal to that taken by 
the best market gardeners. 

A fair estimate of the potatoes harvested has been obtained, and 
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in making its report the committee is certain that it errs rather on 
the side of being too conservative than too liberal in its estimates. 
In estimating the value of the crops raised, the prices set opposite 
are those which the committee believes to be a fair average during 
the time over which these articles of produce have been and will be 
used as food. Large quantities of potatoes were dug before late 
potatoes had come into the market, and reduced their price. It must 
also be considered that poor people are generally obliged to buy by 
small measure and hence have to pay more than by the bushel: 
rere 61,840 bu. at $ .40 $24,736.00 
Beans | ia > 1,500.00 
TRG cists: eae * * 900.00 
eee ee 1,000 “ * 300.00 
— = « 140.00 
Cabbage 4,668 hds. * OF 140.00 
Squash 400 each “ 
PRGIEIMG. 2 0.0000. —_— - * 


$27,792.00 


Besides the above crops, many people raised radishes, lettuce, 
cucumbers, and other small vegetables of which no figures can be 
given. The committee from its thirty lots dug about 1,100 bushels 
of turnips, 500 of which were turned over to the Poor Commission 
and the remainder, together with a quantity of potatoes, were 
divided among lot-holders whose crops had yielded poorly. 

It is fair to say that the yield returned to the cultivators about the 
value of $30,000; but even if its returns amounted to only half that 
sum, it was well worth the money invested, for in every case it went 
to the support of our most needy people who by their own labor pro- 
vided that which perhaps they might otherwise have been obliged 
to receive from direct charity. Each person was permitted to har- 
vest without interference or condition, whatever his lot contained; 
nor did the committee concern itself with the disposition of the crops. 


From the above it will be seen that while the city of 
Detroit appropriated $5,000 during 1895 for this admirable 
palliative measure, the crop harvested ameunted to from 
$27,000 to $30,000 in cash value. Furthermore, all thought- 
ful, far-seeing, humanitarian, and patriotic citizens will 
readily see that in infusing hope and self-respect into indi- 
viduals and transforming objects of charity into inde- 
pendent, self-sustaining persons, the community and nation 
must necessarily realize far more in substantial gain than 
“an be computed in dollars and cents. For the vital fact 
cannot be too frequently emphasized, that whatever restores 
or helps to maintain independent manhood is of inestimable 
value to society and the state; while, on the other hand, 
anything which lowers essential manhood or takes an iota 
from the self-respect of the humblest citizen is a real injury 
to the whole people. The unheeded cry for work, which is 
the cry of self-respecting manhood and the antipodes of an 
appeal for conventional charity, has, during the past few 
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years, embittered thousands of American citizens. It has 
forced other thousands into environments of moral death, 
and driven multitudes of men, women, and children to drink, 
crime, immorality, and suicide. And these irreparable 
alamities might have been averted had our nation appre- 
ciated the importance of maintaining the manhood and self- 
respect of her citizens and holding their loyalty by bands 
woven of love and wisdom. 

The falsity of a cry raised by a vicious and slothful con- 
ventionalism and a soulless plutocracy, and which has found 
ready echo from multitudes who never think for themselves, 
that the “out-of-works” do not desire to earn a livelihood, 
was clearly exposed in the first year’s trial of Mayor Pin- 
gree’s plan, when three thousand persons applied for an 
opportunity to earn a livelihood. Unfortunately, however, 
owing to the limited resources of the committee, less than 
one-third of this number could be accommodated. 

Speaking of the success of the experiment in 1894, which, 
in the nature of the case, was not dwelt upon at length in 
the report of 1895, from which I have quoted extensively 
above, Captain Gardener in the course of a very interesting 
address delivered at the Pan-American Congress held at 
Toronto, July 22, 1895, made the following statement: “It 
is fair to say that the venture netted to the cultivators food 
to the value of $14,000 at a cost to the committee of $3,600.” 

The phenomenal success which attended this much ridi- 
culed plan led other cities to adopt in a more or less com- 
prehensive manner Mayor Pingree’s suggestions. Among 
these cities I have only space to mention New York, Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Buffalo, New York. In New York City the 
funds available were only sufficient to give employment to 
eighty-four families. This aid was furnished by the New 
York Society for the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Poor, and three hundred acres of vacant land within the 
limit of Long Island City were turned over for the above- 
named purpose. The Society prepared the ground, fur- 
nished the seeds, and also employed expert agriculturists 
to instruct these amateur farmers. At the close of the 
season the New York World* made a careful investigation 
of the results attending the experiment. The Society was at 
an expense of about $5,000; the value of the crop raised was 
about $9,000, and the amount of vegetables raised was as 
follows: 





* New York World, Oct. 27, 1895. 








THE DETROIT PLAN— MAYOR PINGREE, CAPTAIN GARDENER, AND OTHERS, 
IN THE MIDST OF THE POTATO PATCHES. 


THE DETROIT PLAN —SOME OF THOSE WHO WERE AIDED BY MAYOR 
PINGREE’S MEASURE. 
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One woman, Mrs. Staedling, cleared over $130 from one- 
third of an acre, while one man and his wife made over $400 
during the summer. The most remarkable success was that 
of Mrs. Dora Ruppert, a young woman, twenty-nine years 
old, who for years has been struggling hard to feed and 
clothe herself, her husband and his six children, she having 
married a widower. At the beginning of the season they 
were in debt $200. Her husband was only able to get work 
occasionally. In her statement to the representative of the 
New York World, Mrs. Ruppert said: “After supplying our 
own household, I have sold enough vegetables to clear $402. 
I still have three wagon-loads of potatoes and turnips at the 
farm.” She had paid off her $200 indebtedness and had $200 
in the bank. 

I have dwelt on these cases in detail for the purpose of 
showing how valuable this eminently practical experiment 
has proved in restoring self:respect and manhood, and in 
making independent citizens of numbers who were being 
pushed year by year into the dead seas of want known as the 
“slums” in our great cities. It has also led quite a number 
of persons to branch out and garden independently in a 
small way. Captain Gardener, in the address before re- 
ferred to, says: 

A gentleman writes me from a small village not far from Detroit 
that twenty-five families have moved to that neighborhood, which 
had cultivated our lots last year. These took land lying idle to cul- 
tivate on shares, being convinced from experience that a good living 
could be obtained from afew acres, if properly cultivated. He says 
“I know that these families came here directly as a result of your 
potato scheme.” 


Captain Gardener continues: 


The Detroit Plan has been, after careful investigation, adopted in 
a number of cities in the United States, modified according to cir- 
cumstances. The mayor of Omaha, Nebraska, Hon. George P. 
Bemis, writes me as follows: “The use of vacant land was solicited, 
and we received offers of the free use of land aggregating about 
eight hundred acres, all within the city limits. Land was plowed 
and furnished for five hundred and seventy-one worthy applicants, 
and a competent gardener employed for sixty days as superinten- 
dent. About three hundred acres were thus distributed, and besides 
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this, seventy acres more to others with an agreement to turn over 
to the commission one-third of the crop produced. The plan gives 
promise of being a great success. All the gardens are in excellent 
condition, and it is impossible to estimate the saving which will be made 
to the county and to citizens generally, but it will undoubtedly amount 
to many thousand dollars.” 


Of the experiment in Buffalo, the same gentleman con- 
tinues: 


Mr. William A. Stevens [the gentleman in charge of the work in 
that city] writes as follows: “The work of our association goes 
bravely on and promises a great success. We are using about two 
hundred and twenty acres of land, allotted to five hundred and fifty 
families. There will be used about $2,000, and we expect to show 
at least five dollars for every dollar invested.” . 

The experiment in Detroit has demonstrated the followi ing facts: 
First, since the largest item in the cultivation of vegetables is labor, 
furnished by the people themselves, much good may be accomplished 
by this plan with small expense to charitable people or to tax- 
payers. Second, that the wholesale robbery and trespassing pre- 
dicted, even upon the land unfenced, is not the fact. Third, that the 
poor and unemployed in cities are glad to avail themselves of an 
opportunity to raise potatoes and other vegetables for their own 
subsistence, provided the land be furnished and they are assured the 
results of their labor will accrue to them. Fourth, especially to 
day-laborers with large families, the opportunity to cultivate a small 
piece of land is a godsend, as it enables them, together with what 
they can earn, to get along without other assistance; and that, to the 
class who are constant recipients of charity, and are practically con- 
tinuously so supported, the cultivating of the soil and ‘obtaining 
food other than by gift, is a valuable lesson, which tends to wean 
them from pouperiom and restore instincts of self-dependence and 
manhood. 


From the foregoing facts it will be evident to all thought- 
ful persons that this experiment is a success, whether we 
view it from a social, economic, financial, or ethical point of 
view. It is true that it is a palliative measure, but it is a 
palliative measure which works in the right direction. I 
would not for a moment have our readers ignore the fact 
that only radical economic changes founded on justice and 
comprehending the abolition of all class privileges and 
special legislation will satisfy the awakened intelligence of 
the present age or meet the demands of the civilization of 
to-day. But while we are vigorously carrying on this edu- 
cational agitation for justice, progress, and fraternity, it is 
our duty to aid in every possible way such palliative meas- 
ures as the above, which assist in restoring or maintaining 
self-respecting manhood. Had Mayor Pingree accom- 
plished nothing beyond the successful carrying out of this 
thoroughly practical and common-sense plan, he would have 
justly earned for himself the title of a benefactor of the race. 











































THE BOND AND THE DOLLAR. 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL. D. 


Ill. Tue Monster REetrens. 


By the year 1890 the people of the United States rightly 
reckoned that the time had come to end the discrimination 
against silver money. By the same date Shylock concluded 
that a favorable crisis had arrived for him to get undone 
in toto the legislation of 1878. He had succeeded in the in- 
terim, by means of the discrimination against silver as prim- 
ary money, and by availing himself of the results of the stop- 
page of free coinage in the Latin Union, in raising the price of 
gold about thirty per cent. This fact taken the other way 
gave opportunity to Shylock to deplore the existence of a 
seventy-cent silver dollar. He was grieved beyond measure 
at the dishonesty of such a dollar—not on his own account, 
but for the credit of his country! The purchasing power of 
‘aw silver had not, according to the average prices of the 
other great commodities of the world’s market, declined at 
all in the twelve intervening years; but the fund-holding in- 
terests had contrived a condition of values and prices that 
enabled them, by jugglery and falsehood, to denounce the 
silver dollar as a depreciated and dishonest coin, and thus to 
force a disparity in the bullion values of the two metals. 

The people and their representatives, however, smiled at 
the ravings of the Goldites, and went forward to complete 
the legislation of 1878... At this time, namely in 1890, there 
was a firm majority in both houses of Congress in favor of 
the free coinage of silver. The nation as such was in favor 
of that measure. The administration was against it. The 
question was introduced into Congress in several forms. 
Motions and bills were multiplied. At length on the seven- 
teenth of June, 1890, the Senate, which body has never 
appeared to a better advantage in our history, boldly took 
the initiative, without giving the enemy a chance to adopt 
his usual tactics, and suddenly prepared and passed an Act 
for the absolute restoration of silver to its old-time constitu- 
tional place in the currency system of the United States. 

The Senate at this date was strongly Republican, and the 
majority in favor of the Free-Coinage Bill was seventeen. 
555 
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In the House of Representatives there was an unequivocal 
majority in favor of the measure; but before this majority 
could declare itself and force upon the President the (to 
him) dangerous alternative of either accepting the will of 
the country or of obeying the behest of the money power 
with a veto, the bill was arrested by the Speaker, Thomas 
B. Reed, and then under the dictation of the administration 
and Senator John Sherman a new bill was prepared, which 
on the whole was the most monstrous contrivance that has 
ever thus far been injected into the monetary legislation of 
the country. 

This measure, conceived in intrigue and stigmatized by 
its own inventors from the day of its inception, was insinu- 
ated into the House in place of the Free-Coinage Bill of the 
Senate, and was forced upon that body, whose members 
could not bear the whip of party and the loss of patronage. 
The Act thus adopted by the House was taken back to the 
Senate, and that body was thrown upon its haunches by the 
same power that had prevailed in the House. The majority 
of seventeen yielded, and the Sherman Law, so-called, 
became a fact with the signature of the president. It was 
the most misbegotten and ill-born measure that ever saw 
the light. It should have been designated the Bastard Bill; 
for it was disowned from birth by its father! It pretended 
to be a bill in the interest of silver money and for 
the preservation of bimetallism in the United States. On 
the contrary, it was a cunningly devised expedient of the 
Goldites, by which they gained in the contest with the 
majority ten times more than they lost.* 

3y the Act of 1890, the gold monometallists once more 
prepared a situation of which they could avail themselves 
in the future. The law was so framed that when through 
the abuse of it by the secretary of the treasury it should 


*Notwithstanding the fact that the Sherman Law was an anti-silver law, the first 
effect of it—energized by the popular misapprehension on the subject—was a 
marked decline in the premium on gold. This was shown in a corresponding rise in 
the bullion price of silver. The silver rate was advanced from day to day according 
to the London quotations through a period of eight or ten weeks. Then the advance 
was checked. The quotations stood fora brief period at the crest; and then began 
that steady and long-continued decline which reached the depths in 1893-94, when the 
price of silver bullion was marked at less than fifty cents to the gold dollar. 

This phenomenon was caused in large part by the shrewd action of Great Britain. 
That power was alarmed at the results which seemed to follow the Sherman Law. 
For many years Great Britain had been purchasing American and Mexican silver at 
the rate of about fifty millions annually. These purchases she made at bullion rates; 
and the bullion she coined and sent out at coin rates to her more than three hundred 
millions of East Indian subjects. It wasa harvest bountiful and easy. The United 
States and Mexico paid the reapers, and Great Britain gathered the sheaves. Seeing 
the advance in the price of silver in the latter part of 1890, Great Britain boldly and 
unscrupulously during the remainder of that year and the first half of 1891 cut down 
her purchases of American silver by fully ten millions of ounces, with a view to glut- 
ting the market, reducing the price, and influencing American legislation. She suc- 
ceeded on all three points! That she nearly ruined her industries in India and brought 
millions of her subjects to beggary was nothing; she was playing for a larger stake! 
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prove a failure—as from the first it was intended by its 
makers to be—the only thing required on the part of the 
money power was to raise a clamor against a single clause 
of the law and secure the repeal of that clause. By so doing 
the whole fabric of the silver legislation of the country, 
extending at broken intervals from the foundation of the 
republic to the year 1890, would be dissolved like a fiction, 
and gold monometallism would reign supreme. 

The United States now entered upon the era of silver 
purchasing. The metal which the men of the constitutional 
era had chosen whereby to measure all other values (gold 
included) was degraded to merchandise. The Sherman Bill 
provided for the coinage of silver dollars at the discretion of 
the secretary of the treasury. It might as well have pro- 
vided that the directors of the Bank of England should, 
at their discretion, hold their sittings in Mozambique! It 
was never intended to coin the puchased silver, but to treatit 
as merchandise. It was intended to accumulate it, and then 
to raise an alarm about the accumulation. The law contin- 
ued in force for three years and four months. Dur- 
ing that period the secretary of the treasury purchased 
monthly four million five hundred thousand ounces of silver, 
and issued therefor legal-tender treasury notes redeemable 
in either silver or gold at the option of the secretary. In this 
instance the option was cunningly restored to the payer, 
with the full knowledge that the payer would use that 
option in a manner further to depress the relative price of 
silver bullion and to make gold the dearer coin! This pro- 
vision of the law was said to be an expedient for preserving 
the parity of the two metals, but in reality it was an expedi- 
ent to exaggerate their disparity by enabling the holders 
of the treasury notes, with the connivance of the secretary, 
to draw therefor the gold of the treasury, leaving the silver 
to accumulate. 

We need not here enter at length into the beauties of the 
Sherman Law. The people of the United States now under- 
stand it. They now know what it was intended for, and 
what it has been made to accomplish. They perceive clearly 
enough—all intelligent men perceive—that the Act of 1890 
was but another adroit step in the processes by which silver 
was to be ultimately discarded as primary money, and the 
United States placed in firm monetary league with Great 
Britain on the single basis of gold. In the short space of 
three years matters had gone so far that the gold party. 
then in firm possession of the administration which it had 
created in 1892 for its own purposes, and triumphant by 
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its power over the House of Representatives, felt sufficiently 
emboldened to attack the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Law, and by annulling that destroy the whole. 

It is scarcely worth while to recite the story of the contest 
of 1893. The miserable mélée is still fresh in the minds of 
men. No doubt the Sherman Law ought to have been abro- 
gated. It was not a silver law, but a law in the interest of 
gold. Nothing could have been devised more suitable to 
the ultimate interests of the gold party. That power, now 
in active control of both the leading political parties, was 
able to work its will. The repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Act of 1890 was effected without conditions, and with 
the passage of that repeal, on the first of November, 1893, 
the legislation against silver, which was begun in silence in 
1873 against the interests of honest money in the United 
States and in favor of substituting a long dollar worth fully 
a hundred and seventy cents for the dollar of the law and 
the contract, was boisterously and triumphantly completed. 
By that Act the will of the people of the United States was 
prostrated. The people themselves were gagged and mana- 
cled. Both houses of Congress were thrown down, and 
Juggernaut was pulled over them by the minions of a power 
having its head-centre in Lombard Street, London. 

The conspiracy of the International Gold Trust seems to 
have triumphed. The indignation of the people against it 
has been of no avail. That power which became organic as 
a bondholding class in America just after the close of the 
Civil War has, by its league with the financial system of 
Great Britain, succeeded in trampling down truth and 
justice, in choking the protests of a mighty people, in 
destroying their industries, in reducing them from proprie- 
tors to tenants, in taking away the rewards of labor and 
enterprise, and in establishing a condition which tends 
inevitably to the early and permanent institution in the 
United States of a peasantry subordinated to the will and 
purpose of their masters. 

The visible gold in the world amounts to about four 
hundred and eighty-five cubic feet. The greater part of this, 
nearly all of it indeed, is owned by private parties.* It is 
controlled finally by a few men who hate free institutions 
and who care nothing for the rights of mankind or the inter- 
ests of civilization. On the basis of these four hundred and 
eighty-five cubic feet of gold it is proposed to conduct the 
business of all the world! It is the most monstrous scheme 


*Of the gold supply of the world the Rothschild already owns more than sixteen 
hundred miilions! 
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ever known in history. The public and private debts of the 
American people amount to about forty-five billions of dol- 
lars.* Of this debt less than ten per cent is held abroad. 
Most of the foreign holding is in Great Britain. Yet by the 
bond of this ten per cent the United States has become an 
appanage of Great Britain. The independence which we 
thought we had achieved a hundred and twenty years ago 
and which we supposed we had confirmed fourscore years 
ago has been reconverted into a miserable dependency 
which might suggest to a pessimist that it would have been 
better never to break with our good mother at all! 

The present aspect of the world is that of one centralized 
power, having its seat in London, with outlying dependen- 
cies. India with nearly four hundred millions is one depen- 
dency; Australia with four millions is another dependency; 
Canada wth six millions is a third; the United States with 
seventy millions is a fourth; the states of the Latin Union 
are the fifth. Germany and Russia are flattered with the 
belief that they are members of the league; but as matter of 
fact they are only Cambacérés and Lebrun in the consulate. 
The First Consul—and the only one of any importance—has 
his headquarters in the Bank of England. 

It is now only a question how the robbers who have 
despoiled mankind in the two civilized continents by means 
of the Bond and the Dollar are going to get off with their 
swag. They must have a little time and opportunity. In 
order to secure these, they cajole the nations with pleasing 
delusions and fancies. One of these fancies is impending 
universal war. War is an exciting circumstance, and the 
prospect of war serves to distract the attention of peoples 
from the wrongs which they have suffered. The rumor of 
world-wide war is the substance of the daily news. People 
read it and believe it; Shylock is in ecstasies over the suc- 
cess of his ruse, and if he thought he could sell more bonds 
he would plunge all nations into a bloody and exterminating 
conflict. Another one of the illusions is the factitious 
discovery of gold. The propaganda having its head- 
quarters in London and its American branch in William 





*In the spring of 1895 the gold propaganda sent out from New York a number of 
distinguished advocates to teach the people how business is reviving, how the finan- 
cial question is solved, how silver is dead, and in particular how easy and admirable 
has been the change from the bimetallic basis of currency to gold monometallism. 
In this interest Mr. Chauncey M. Depew appeared at Detroit and delivered an oration 
in which it were hard to say whether the wit were more stale or the facts more false. 
He showed that it was easy for the American people to extricate themselves from 
debt by the standard of gold, for the reason that the public and private indebtedness 
of the people is only fourteen billions of dollars. One might regard this statement 
as being interested and excogitated from the prejudice of the orator, but for the sus- 
picion that he may have obtained his figures from Upton’s financial statistics in the 
Census of 1890! 
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Street, New York, has been engaged during the year 
1895 in the dissemination of the news of gold discoveries 
in all parts of the world.* South Africa is teeming 
with gold; the mountains of South America are founded 
on gold, and the outcroppings of it are seen in many 
parts; the Australian hills are made of gold; California is 
nothing but gold; the Alaskan mines are also rich in gold; 
the very sea-bottom on several coasts reaching out for 
leagues is a mire of gold; new discoveries are made in 
Colorado and Arizona and New Mexico and Georgia. 
Added finds are heralded with every mail. Soon it will 
be that gold shall be a drug in the streets; it shall be 
heaped in crates, from which the passerby may help him- 
self and his friends. The price of gold will thus be 
brought down, and We, the Managers of the Enterprise, 
will have to adopt strenuous measures to prevent the over- 
coinage of gold as money. Strange that all this ineffable 
lying should be prepagated by the press and be believed by 
an intelligent people! 

Another pleasing fancy of the Goldites is the great and 
prosperous revival of business. Why, here is a marvellous 
paradox. Business, according to the great disinterested 
organs of public opinion, revives and does not revive! 
Manufactures flourish again and do not flourish again! 
Enterprise once more goes forward with a bound, and enter- 
prise does not bound forward at all, but remains inert and 
dead! The farmer with his fat-lean kine rejoices and weeps! 
The collapsed bins of ten thousand farmyards are bursting 
with high-low wheat! The gold organ performs this para- 
dox for the reason that it must. According to the organ, 


*Of this propaganda the London Bankers’ Magazine is the principal organ. Its 
last article on the subject before the publication of the present number of the 
ARENA is“ A Flood of Gold Coming.” According to this disinterested organ the 
danger at present is not a scarcity of gold, but the peril that the commercial and in- 
dustrial world will soon be overwhelmed with an avalanche of that metal. All the 
mines of the world are spouting streams of it. It is doubtful whether coinage can 
absorb the output; there is cause for alarm lest the fall inthe precious stuff shall 
make it necessary for ‘‘the business interests of the world” to place rigorous limits 
on its coinage. “To-day,” says the magazine, “it is not a scramble for gold, but a 
coming glut of gold, that gives cause for anxiety. .... The golden stream has but 
just started to flow in on us, and the full force of its rising tide is yet far off. Year 
by year it will swell in volume, as the mining mania which is being let loose in every 
part of the world becomes more and more prolific. The world’s production of gold 
has almost doubled itself within the shert period of sevenyears. . . . Recent progress 
is nothing compared with what has been predicted for the next few years.” ye or A 
enough, the article then goes on to show that a large part of “the golden flood” 
derived from tailings! “In some cases,” says the article, “as much asa fourth of 
the gross income is derived from tailings.” Miraculous it is that while the out-pour- 
ing flood of gold from all the world is about to deluge the commerce and industries 
of mankind and entail a depreciated dollar, the miners of South Africa, even in the 
Randt, are represented as toiling with cyanide among the tailings to get “ a fourth of 
the gross income.” As matter of fact, this article in the Bankers’ Magazine was 
written for American consumption. It was intended to be copied, as it has been 
copied, by the metropolitan press, and thence diffused to all American ne *spapers 
gratis for their encouragement! The chairman of the county committee is thus en- 
abled just before the fall elections to tell his followers that a flood of gold is coming! 
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the adoption of the Wilson Bill in 1893, in place of the war- 
tariff schedule that had been aggravated to an inflammation 
by the McKinley Law, prostrated all enterprises, ruined all 
industries; and neither can the one revive nor the other ever 
flourish again, until the flamboyant protective scheme shall 
be restored. Therefore, saith the capitalistic press, busi- 
ness does not flourish and cannot flourish again until the 
wrong shall be righted, after the next presidential election. 

But on the other hand, crieth the organ, the adoption of 
the single gold standard instead of the bimetallic standard 
of the constitution has restored confidence, and with the 
restoration of confidence, behold how business revives! 
All enterprises rise from the dust; all manufactures rekindle 
their fires and pour forth their treasures. Hence business, 
in the same act and by the same token, both revives and 
does not revive! The proclamation of prosperity and of 
industrial despair goes forth from the same gold organ on 
the same day! The fact that the alleged ruin of American 
industry by the passage of the Wilson Bill and the alleged 
revival of all American industries by the coincident passage 
of the Gold Bill of 1893 do not consist seems not at all to 
trouble the advocates and owners of the honest dollar! All 
this furnishes instruction for the people and amusement 
for the few whose understandings cannot be darkened with 
the lying obfuscations of a goldite newspaper. 

A final method for the confirmation of the crimes that 
have been committed against the whole industrial and com- 
mercial world is the possession by the Gold Trust of the 
political organizations in every country where such organ- 
izations exist. In America the political parties differ from 
one another only in the degree of their subserviency to the 
money power. It always comes to this in the last stage of 
partisan degeneration. The political parties to-day fawn 
around the money power just as they fawned around the 
knees of the slave oligarchy in the ante-bellum days. Our 
parties also differ a little in their dread of the plutocratic 
bludgeon. For if we offend plutocracy, who shall pay our 
bills and load our caissons with the munitions of war? 

The elections held in the United States for several years 
have had no other significance than a blind attempt of the 
disorganized and confused people to punish the authors of 
their distresses, first one and then the other. The people 
are still groping in this manner. They are apparently 
afraid to rise in political insurrection against their masters. 
They follow their local leaders and the monitions of a politi- 
cal press that seems to have gone over almost wholly to the 
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enemy. I donot know a great newspaper that in its tone is 
heartily friendly to the common people. The local leaders 
in politics follow the great leaders, and they the greater, 
until we arrive at the supreme management; and that, in 
both the dominant parties, is identical in intent and charac- 
ier. An attempt is made to create fictitious issues, upon 
which to induce the people to divide and agitate. One boss 
says, Lo, here; and another boss says, Lo, there.* Now it 
is the revival of the tariff question; now it is the mythical 
Monroe doctrine; now it is the annexation of Hawaii or 
Cuba; now it is Venezuela; now it is Armenia; now it 
is this, and now it is that, in the expectation that the 
people may be deluded therewith and lose sight of the 
fundamental question of their wrongs, until what time 
they shall be completely bound and translated out of the 
character of freemen. 

How much further*this malevolent and ruinous work can 
be carried on before the end come no man may well foretell. 
The wintersnows whiten the landscape. A measureof forced 
activity has been produced in the business world. After the 
horrors of three years’ prostration, the haggard workman re- 
turns downhearted to his tasks. A crippled tenant husks 
the corn in a field that was his own. He is an old soldier! 
The farmer and the mechanic labor on in hope deferred that 
a better day is coming. Whether it will come depends upon 
the people themselves. In one of the inspired passions of the 
French Revolution, the democrats made a statue like a 
titan, and set it up near where the Bastile had stood. They 
called it Le Peuple Hercule. It was the People Hercules. It 
represented the great ideal in its strength and majesty. 
Whenever the spirit of such an ideal shall repossess our 
American citizenship, the end will come, and the wrongs 
which the people have suffered by the Bond and the Dollar 
will be righted. 

*The creed of the Rev. Hosea Biglow is no longer satire, but history. That creed, 


victorious alike over liberty and law, has become incarnate in the political boss, whose 
faith and that of his prototype are one: 


**T du believe thet I should give 
Wut’s his’n unto Cesar, 
Fer it’s by him I move an’ live, 
Frum him my bread an’ cheese air; 
T du believe thet all o’ me 
Doth bear his superscription, — 
Will, conscience, honor, honesty, 
An’ things o’ thet description.” 





For “‘ Cesar”’ read Shylock. 














MAETERLINCK AND EMERSON. 


BY HAMILTON OSGOOD. 


As one studies the character of Maeterlinck he becomes 
more interesting. By his plays alone he could not fairly be 
judged, for, notwithstanding the intentions, literary and 
mental, which are to be discovered in them, these plays fail 
to reveal the inner life of the man. They show him as a 
literary impressionist, fond of the psychological; but save 
perhaps to one who knows him well, they do not disclose 
that which would be considered the spiritual life of this 
ardent soul. 

His essay upon Ruysbroeck offers a better means of know- 
ing him. Here one finds himself in touch with what is 
truest and simplest in Maeterlinck. In spite of his youth, 
he seems to have attained to clear vision with reference to 
life. One feels that, practically, Maeterlinck has discovered 
that the events of life, while they make up the sum of life, 
and while in themselves they are shadows of deeper things, 
are not life itself, and that the “me” of every individual is 
in unceasing contact with the source of all life. Indeed, 
much that he has written would give one the impression that 
Maeterlinck is a man of mature years, a mere man of books 
and seclusiveness. 

See, then, what he really is as discovered by Jules Huret, 
who gives this racy sketch of him: 


Surprise. Aged twenty-seven years, rather tall, shoulders square, 
a blond moustache closely clipped, with regular features and a youth- 
ful ruddiness of cheek and clear eyes, Maeterlinck exactly realizes 
the Flemish type. This, united with a very simple, rather timid 
manner, without gesture, but also without embarrassment, at once 
arouses a feeling of very agreeable surprise. The man, correctly 
dressed, wholly in black, with cravat of white silk, does not play the 
part of the precocious genius, nor of the mystic, nor of anything 
else. He is a modest man and a sincere. But this charm has its 
reverse. If I do not succeed in making my host forgetful that he is 
being interviewed, a thing which terrifies him, I shall win nothing, or 
almost nothing, from this tranquil, square-shouldered man, by my 
inquiries. A quarter of an hour has scarcely passed when I realize 
that it will not do to talk either of himself or of others, or so very 
little. To talk of things in very brief phrases, to respond to my 
questions in monosyllables, a slight gesture, a toss of the head, a 
movement of the lips or of the eyelids—such, so long as he feels that 
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the indiscretion of the interviewer is hovering over him, will be the 
attitude of the interviewed. In order to succeed in dissolving 
slightly this bland mutism, it will be necessary for me little by little 
to cause the subject of my journey to be forgotten. Again I feel 
that there is neither a part assumed nor pose. He simply does not 
talk as others do. 

We breakfast, both with a formidable appetite. 

“Yes, I have a ferocious appetite,” he said. “The fact is, I take a 
great deal of physical exercise—canoeing, dumb-bells; in winter I 
skate, often going upon the ice as far as Bruges and even to Holland; 
and every day the bicycle—when I do not plead—but that happens 
so rarely.” 

“You are a lawyer?” 

“Yes, but as I told you—so rarely. From time to time a poor peasant 
comes to ask me to defend him, and I plead—in Flemish.” 

We agree that since he has nothing to say to me, we will take a walk 
through the city. Finally opening a conversation, Maeterlinck said: 

“I think there are two kinds of symbols: one may be called the 
symbol a priori, the symbol of deliberate purpose; it originates in 
abstraction and attempts to invest abstractions with humanity. The 
prototype of this symbolic manner, which closely borders upon the 
allegorical, may be found in the second part of ‘Faust’ and in certain 
tnrles of Goethe’s, in his famous ‘Marchen aller Marchen,’ for example. 
The other variety of symbol would be rather unconscious, it would 
occur without the knowledge of the poet, often in spite of him, and 
almost always would far exceed his thought. It is the symbol which 
is born of all the genial creation of humanity. Its prototype may be 
found in A%schylus, Shakspere, ete. I do not believe that a work 
could be born alive from the symbol; but the symbol is always born 
of the work—if this be alive. The work born of the symbol can be 
only an allegory, and this is why the Latin spirit, the friend of order 
and certainty, seems to me to be more inclined to the allegorical than 
to the symbolical. The symbol is a force of nature, and the spirit 
of man is not able to resist its laws. All that the poet can accomplish 
is to put himself, by rapport to the symbol, in the position of Emer- 
son’s carpenter. If he wishes to dress a timber the carpenter does not 
place it above his head, but under his feet, and thus, at each blow of 
his adze,it is not he alone who works; his muscular forces are insig- 
nificant; but it is the entire earth which works with him; in assuming 
his chosen position he calls to his aid all the forces of gravitation of 
our planet, and the universe approves the slightest movement of his 
muscles 

“So it is with the poet, you see. He is more or less powerful, not 
by reason of what he himself does, but by reason of that which he 
succeeds in making others perform and by the mysterious and eternal 
order and the occult force of things. He must place himself in the 
position in which his words have eternity as a fulerum and each 
movement of his thought should be approved and multiplied by the 
unique and eternal force of the gravitation of thought. The poet, it 
seems to me, should be passive in symbol; and the purest, perhaps, 
is that which appears without his knowledge and even counter to his 
intention; and, from another point of view, the quality of the symbol 
would become the counterpart of the power and vitality of the poem. 
If the symbol be very exalted it is because the work is very human. 
It is very much as we said this afternoon: if there be no symbol, there 
is no work of art. 

“But if the poet set out from the symbol in order to reach the 
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work, he is like the carpenter who squares a timber placed above his 
head. He has to vanquish the entire force of gravitation in his poem. 
He sails against wind and tide. He is no longer carried beyond his 
thought by the force, the passions, and the life of his creations, but 
is in open war with them; for the symbol which emanates from the 
life of every being is far higher and more impenetrable than the 
most marvellous preconceived symbol, and the simple life of beings 
contains truths a thousand times more profound than all those which 
our highest thought is able to conceive. 

“If I succeed in creating human beings, and if I allow them to act 
in my soul as freety and as naturally as they would act in the universe, 
it may be that their actions would absolutely contradict the primitive 
truth which was in me and of which I believe them to be the offspring; 
and yet I am certain that they are right in their opposition to this 
temporary truth and to me, and that their contradiction is the mys- 
terious daughter of a more profound and more essential truth. And 
this is why my duty, then, is to keep silence, to listen to these mes- 
sengers of a life which I do not yet understand, and to incline myself 
humbly before them. From a still more restricted point of view it 
would be the same with images which, so to speak, are the coral strata 
upon which the islands of the symbol rear themselves. An image 
might cause a deviation of my thought. If this image be exact and 
gifted with an organic life, it obeys the laws of the universe much 
more strictly than does my thought, and, for this reason, I am con- 
vinced that in its opposition to my abstract thought it will almost 
always be right. : 

“If I listen, it is the universe and eternal order which think in my 
place, and, without fatigue, I shall go beyond myself. If I resist, 
one might say that I am struggling against God.’’* 


In this disquisition it is of extreme interest to observe 
how much Maeterlinck is influenced by Emerson, with whom, 
perhaps, he is as familiar as is any other European litterateur. 
Indeed, the Maeterlinck of Les Aveugles, Princesse Maleine, and 
other plays which present him as a symbolist, has another, a 
deeper, and a more important side. He is a mystic, and his 
mysticism is based upon a deeply religious nature. This we 
do not find strictly implicated in his plays. We must turn 
to his preface to his translation, from the Flemish, of Ruys- 
broeck’s “L’Ornement des Noces Spirituelles” and to his 
other and more recent translation of “Fragments of 
Novalis,” from the German. 

Leaving these delightful pieces, with the single remark 
that in the former of them we find another indication of 
Maeterlinck’s love of Emerson, let me sketch a pleasant 
experience which I enjoyed last year in Paris: 

While looking over the literary collection offered for sale 
by La Mercure de France, 1 was surprised by the discovery of 
a volume composed of seven essays by Emerson, translated 
into French by Mademoiselle Mali, whose nom de plume is 


~ * Charmingly translated into English by Jane T, Stoddart, and published in London 
by Hodder & Stoughton, 
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I Will. She resides in Verviers, and the book has just been 
published in Brussels by Paul La Comblez. There was a 
preface by Maeterlinck. Whatever might be the correct- 
ness, or other merit, of the translation, the preface was suf- 
ficient to arouse a lively curiosity. The book was purchased, 
and a careful comparison with the original made it com- 
fortingly evident that the translation was not only strikingly 
well done, but that it must have been made by one who loved 
“merson. The truth of this is borne out by.Miss Emerson 
herself, who speaks with warmth both of Mademoiselle 
Mali’s work and of her interest in Emerson. The essays 
chosen by the translator sufficiently indicate her sympathy 
with what was most attractive in the author. They are 
“Self-Reliance,” “Compensation,” “Spiritual Laws,” “The 
Poet,” “Character,” “The Over-Soul,” and “Fate,” and it 
gives one pleasure to reperuse them in the aroma of a lan- 
guage as poetical as that of the translator. Indeed, as one 
reads them in their French garb, the consciousness of a 
feeling of gratitude to Mademoiselle Mali grows upon one. 
Turning, then, to the preface by Maeterlinck, it was found 
to be so sympathetic, so appreciative, and withal so imbued 
with Emerson’s purest and highest thought, that a desire 
to lay it, in our own tongue, before American readers, 
became instant and forcible. Inasmuch as each reader can 
criticise it for himself, comment upon this excellent paper 
were needless. But suggested by this preface, there is one 
thought which probably will occur to all who are familiar 
with Emerson’s writings, viz.: that while writing his preface 
Maeterlinck was strongly influenced by “The Over-Soul.” 


THE PREFACE. 


“One thing alone is of import,” says Novalis; “it is the 
search for our transcendental me.” 

Ai times we perceive this “me” in the words of God, of 
poets, and of sages, in the depths of certain joys and certain 
sorrows, during sleep, in love, and in “strange junctures,” 
where from afar it beckons to us and with pointed finger 
shows us our relations with the universe. There are wise 
men who cling to this search alone and write books in which 
only the extraordinary reigns. “What is of worth in books,” 
says Emerson, “if it be not the transcendental and extraor- 
dinary?” They are like painters striving to seize a resem- 
blance amid darkness. Some trace abstract images, im- 
mense but almost indistinct. Others succeed in fixing an 
attitude or an habitual gesture of the superior life, Others, 
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again, imagine strange beings. There exist but few of these 
images. They never resemble each other. Some are very 
beautiful, and they who have not seen them remain through- 
out their lives like men who never have come forth into the 
light of day. Among these images are those whose lines are 
purer than the lines of heaven. And then these figures 
appear to us so far away that we know not whether they are 
living or whether they were transcribed according to our 
own fancies. They are the work of pure mystics, and man 
does not yet recognize himself in these resemblances. 
Others, still, whom one calis poets, speak to us indirectly of 
these things. A third class of thinkers, elevating by one 
degree the old myth of the centaur, by mingling the lines of 
our apparent with those of our superior me, have given us 
a more accessible image of this occult identity. The face of 
our divine soul smiles at moments over the shoulder of her 
sister, the human soul, bending to the humble needs of 
thought: and this smile which gives us a passing glimpse 
of all which lies beyond thought, is alone of import in the 
works of men. 

They are not many who show us that man is greater and 
deeper than man, and who succeed thus in fixing some of the 
eternal allusions which, at each moment of life, we encounter 
in a gesture, in a sign, in a look, in a word, in a silence, and 
in the events which surround us. Of all sciences that of 
human greatness is the strangest. Not one among men is 
unfamiliar with it, but almost all are ignorant that they 
possess it. The child who meets me will not be capable of 
telling his mother whom he has seen, and yet the moment his 
eye has rested upon me he knows as well as my brother 
does, and three times better than I do, all that I am, all that 
I have been, all that I shall be. On the-instant he knows me 
in my past and in my future, in this world ind in the other 
worlds; and, in their turn, his eyes reveal to me the réle I 
play in the universe and in eternity. 

Infallible souls mutually judge each other, and so soon 
as his glance has met mine and has absorbed my face, my 
attitude, and all the infinitude which surrounds them and of 
which they are the interpreters, this child knows upon what 
to lay hold; and although he cannot yet distinguish between 
the crown of an emperor and the wallet of a beggar, he 
knows me, for a moment, as exactly as God does. 

It is true that already we act like gods, and all our life 
passes away in the midst of certitudes and infinite infallibili- 
ties. But we are blind men playing with jewels, and this 
man who knocks at my door, the moment he salutes me 
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spreads before me spiritual treasures as wonderful as does 
the prince whom I may have rescued from death. I open 
to him, and in an instant, as from the height of a tower, he 
sees at his feet all that happens between two souls. I judge 
the peasant girl, of whom I ask the way, as profoundly as 
if I begged of her the life of my mother, and her soul has 
spoken to me as intimately as the soul of my betrothed. 
Before replying to me she quickly rises to the greatest of 
mysteries; then, suddenly, knowing what I am, she tran- 
quilly tells me that I must take the village path on the left. 
if I pass an hour in the midst of a crowd, saying nothing and 
without thinking of it for a moment, I have judged the living 
and dead a thousand times, and which of these judgments 
will be reversed at the last day? In this room are five or 
six beings who talk of rain and pleasant weather; but above 
this miserable conversation six souls hold converse which 
no human wisdom could approach without danger, and 
although they speak through their expressions, their hands, 
their faces, and through their united presence, they will 
always be ignorant of what they have said. They must, 
however, await the end of this elusive dialogue, and this is 
why they experience an indefinable and mysterious joy in 
their ennui, without knowing that which listens in them to 
all the laws of life, of death, of love, and which, like exhaust- 
less rivers, flow about the house. 

It is thus always and everywhere. We live in accord- 
ance only with our transcendental being, whose actions and 
thoughts every moment pierce the envelope which encloses 
us. To-day I shall meet a friend whom I have never seen, 
but I know his work, and I know that his soul is rare and 
that, in accordance with the duty of superior intelligences, 
he has spent his life in revealing it with all possible clear- 
ness. I am filled with inquietude, and it is a solemn hour. 
He enters, and at the movement of the door, which opens 
upon his presence, all the explanations he has given during 
many years fall into dust. He is not what he believes him- 
self to be. He is of a nature different from that of his 
thoughts. Once more we prove that the emissaries of the 
spirit are always unfaithful. He has said very profound 
things abont his soul, but, in this second of time, which 
separates the look which tarries from the look which van- 
ishes, I have learned all that he can never say and all that 
he can never make live in his spirit. Henceforth he belongs 
to me forever. Formerly we were united by thought. To- 
day, something a thousand, thousand times more mysterious 
than thought has delivered us to each other. We had waited 
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years and years for this moment, and, behold, we feel that 
all is useless, and, to avoid the fear of silence, we, who were 
prepared to show each other secret and prodigious treas- 
ures, converse upon the time of day or upon the setting sun, 
in order to give our souls time to reverence each other and 
unite in another silence which the murmur of lips and of 
thought will not be able to disturb. ... 

Beneath all we live only soul to soul, and we are gods who 
do not know each other. If, this evening, it be impossible 
for me to bear my solitude, and if I go down among the 
people, they will tell me that the storm has shaken down 
their pears and that the late frosts have closed the port. Is 
it for this that I have come? And yet I soon go away, my 
soul as satisfied and as full of force and of new treasures as 
if I had spent these hours with Plato, Socrates, and Marcus 
Aurelius. By the side of that which their presences pro- 
claimed, what their mouths said was not heard, and it is 
impossible for man not to be great and admirable. In com- 
parison with the truth which we are and which silently 
asserts itself, that which thought thinks is of no importance, 
and if, after fifty years of solitude, Epictetus, Goethe, and 
St. Paul landed upon my island, they would be able to tell 
me only what the youngest cabin-boy of their ship could tell 
me, at the same time and perhaps more directly. In truth, 
that which is the most singular in man is his gravity and 
his concealed wisdom. The most frivolous amongst us 
never really laughs, and, in spite of his efforts, never suc- 
ceeds in losing one minute, for the human soul is attentive 
and does nothing useless. Ernst ist das Leben; life is grave, 
and in the depths of our being our soul has not yet smiled. 

On the other side of our involuntary agitations we lead a 
marvellously still, very pure and steadfast existence, to 
which the hands which reach out, the eyes which open, the 
looks which meet, make unceasing allusion. All our organs 
are the mystic accomplices of a superior being, and it is 
never a man, but a soul that we have known. I did not see 
the poor man who begged for alms upon the steps of my 
threshold, but I perceived something else: in his eyes and 
mine two identical destinies saluted and loved each other, 
and at the moment when he stretched forth his hand the 
little door of the house opened for an instant upon the sea. 

“In my dealing with my child,” says Emerson, “my Latin 
and Greek, my accomplishments,.and my money stead me 
nothing, but as much soul as I have avails. If I am wilful, 
he sets his will against mine, one for one, and leaves me, if 
I please, the degradation of beating him by my superiority 
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of strength. But if I renounce my will and act for the soul, 
setting that up as umpire between us two, out of his young 
eyes looks the same soul; he reveres and loves with me.” 

But if it be true that the least amongst us is not able to 
make the slightest gesture without reckoning with the soul 
and the spiritual kingdoms where it reigns, it is also true 
that the wisest almost never think of the infinite which is 
affected by the movement of an eyelid, by a nod of the head, 
by the closure of a hand. 

We live so far from ourselves that we are, almost all of 
us, ignorant of what happens at the horizon of our being. 
We wander haphazard in the valley, not suspecting that all 
our gestures are reproduced and acquire their significance 
upon the mountain top, and at intervals it is necessary that 
some one should come to us and say: Lift your eyes. See 
what youare. See what you do. It is not here that we live; 
it is up yonder that we exist. See what that look exchanged 
in the shadow, and those words which have no sense at the 
foot of the mountain, become, and what they signify beyond 
the snow of the peaks, and how our hands, which we think 
so feeble and so small, unconsciously reach God every 
moment. 

Beings have come thus to touch us upon the shoulder as, 
with significant gesture, they show us what is happening 
upon the glaciers of mystery. These beings are few. There 
are three or four of them in this century. In the other centu- 
ries there are five or six, and all that they have been able to 
say to us is nothing in comparison to that which takes place 
or to that of which our soul is not ignorant. But what does 
it matter? Are we not like a man who lost his sight in the 
first years of his childhood? He has seen the innumerable 
spectacle of beings. He has seen the sun, the sea, and the 
forest. Now these wonders exist forever in his very being; 
and if you speak of them to him, what will you be able to 
say to him, and what will be your poor words in comparison 
with the glade, the tempest, the aurora, which still live in 
the depths of his spirit and of his substance? But he will 
listen to you with an ardent and astonished joy, and 
although he knows, although your words more imperfectly 
represent what he knows than a glass of water represents 
a noble river, the puny and powerless phrases which fall 
from the mouths of men will illumine for an instant the 
ocean, the light, and the sombre foliage which sleep amidst 
the gloom beneath his eyelids. 

The faces of this transcendental me, of which Novalis ° 
speaks, are probably innumerable, and none of the mystic 
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moralists have succeeded in comprehending them. Sweden- 
borg, Pascal, Hello, Novalis, and a few others, examine our 
relations with a subtle, far-removed, and abstract infinite. 
They lead us upon mountains the summits of all of which 
seem to us neither natural nor habitable, and where often we 
breathe with difficulty. Goethe accompanies our soul upon 
the shores of the sea of serenity. Marcus Aurelius leads 
it to sit upon the declivity of the human hills of a perfect 
and wearisome goodness and under the too heavy foliage 
of a resignation without hope. Carlyle, the spiritual 
brother of Emerson, who in this century warns us from the 
other extremity of the valley, makes the only heroic 
moments of our being pass like lightning-flashes upon depths 
of darkness and the storm of an unceasingly monstrous 
unknown. He leads us like a flock driven astray by tem- 
pests, toward unfamiliar and sulphurous pastures. He 
drives us into the deeps of a gloom which he has discovered 
with joy, and which is illumined only by the violent and 
intermittent star of heroes,and there, with a malicious laugh, 
he abandons us to the vast reprisals of the mysteries. 

But meanwhile behold Emerson, the good shepherd of the 
pale and green meadows of a new, natural, and plausible 
optimism. He does not conduct us to the brink of abysses. 
He does not make us leave the familiar and humble 
enclosure, because the glacier, the sea, the eternal snows, 
the palace, the stable, the cold hearth of the poor, and the 
bed of the sick, all exist under the same sky, are purified by 
the same stars, and submissive to the same infinite powers. 

For many souls he came at the moment of necessity, at the 
instant when they were in mortal need of new explanations. 
The heroic hours are less apparent, those of abnegation 
have not vet returned; there remains to us only the life of 
every day, and yet we cannot live without greatness. He 
has given an almost acceptable meaning to this life which 
no longer possessed its traditional horizons, and perhaps he 
has been able to show us that it is strange enough, profound 
enough, and great enough to have no other goal than itself. 
He knows no more about it than do others, but he affirms 
with more courage and he has confidence in the mysterious. 
We must live—all vou who traverse days and years with- 
out action, without thought, without light, because, in spite 
of everything, your life is incomprehensible and divine. 
We must live, because no one has the right to abstract him- 
self from the spiritual events of common weeks. We must 
live, because there are no hours without secret miracles and 
ineffable significations. We must live, because there is not 
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an act, not a word, not a gesture, which escapes inexplicable 
claims in a world “where there are many things to do and 
few to know.” 

There exists neither a great nor a small life, and the action 
of Regulus or of Leonidas, when I compare it with an instant 
of the secret existence of my soul, has no importance. It 
is able to do or not to do what they have done; these things 
do not concern the soul; and while he was returning to Car- 
thage, the soul of Regulus probably was as abstracted and 
as indifferent as that of the workman on his way to the mill. 
The soul is too far from all our actions; it is too far from all 
our thoughts. Alone in the profound of our being, it lives 
a life of which it does not speak; and on the heights where it 
reigns the variety in existence is no longer apparent. We 
march oppressed under the weight of our soul, and there is 
no proportion between it and us. Perhaps it never thinks 
of what we are doing, and this may be seen in our faces. If 
one could ask an intelligence from another world: What is 
the synthetic expression of the face of men? without doubt 
after having seen them in their joys, in their sorrows, and 
in their inquietudes, this intelligence would reply: “They 
appear to be thinking of something else.” 

Be great, be wise and elegant; the soul of the beggar who 
holds out his hand at the corner of the bridge will not be 
jealous, but yours, perhaps, will envy him his silence. A 
hero needs the approbation of the ordinary man, but the 
ordinary man does not ask the approbation of the hero, and 
like a person whose treasures are in a safe place, he pursues 
his life without anxiety. “When Socrates speaks,” says 
Emerson, “Lysis and Menexenus are afflicted by no shame 
that they do not speak. They also are good. He likewise 
defers to them, loves them, whilst he speaks. Because a 
true and natural man contains and is the same truth which 
an eloquent man articulates, but in the eloquent man, 
because he can articulate it, it seems something the less to 
reside, and he turns to these silent, beautiful, with the more 
inclination and respect.” 

Man is greedy for explanations. It is necessary to show 
him his life. He reioices when, somewhere, he finds an 
exact interpretation of a slight gesture which he made 
twenty-five years ago. In this life there is no slight gesture. 
What exists is the totality of the daily attitude of our soul. 
You will not find here the eternal character of the thought 
of Marcus Aurelius. But Marcus Aurelius is thought, par 
excellence. Besides, who among us leads the life of a Marcus 
Aurelius? Here itis the man, and nothing more, He is not 
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arbitrarily exalted; only, he is nearer to us than usual. It 
is John who cuts his trees; it is Peter who builds his house; 
it is you who talk to me of the harvest; it is I who give you 
my hand; but we are so placed that we are in contact with 
the gods, and we are astonished by what we do. We did not 
know that all the powers of the soul were present, we did 
not know that all laws of the universe waited upon us; and, 
like people who have witnessed a miracle, we turn and look 
at each other, speechless. 

Emerson came to affirm with simplicity this secret and 
equal grandeur of our life. He has filled us with silence 
and admiration. He has put a beam of light under the foot- 
steps of the artisan who comes from the workshop. He has 

° shown us all the powers of heaven and earth occupied in sus- 
taining the threshold upon which two neighbors talk of the 
rain which falls, or of the wind which is rising; and above 
these two passers-by, who have met each other, he has made 
us see the face of a god who smiles at the face of a god. No 
other is nearer our common life than he. He is the most 
attentive, the most assiduous, the most honest, the most 
scrupulous, perhaps the most human of monitors. He is the 
sage of common days, and the total of common days is the 
substance of our being. More than one year passes without 
passions, without virtues, without miracles. Teach us to 
venerate the most insignificant hours of life. If, this morn- 
ing, I was able to act in accordance with the spirit of Marcus 
Aurelius, do not come and italicize my actions, for I myself 
know that something has happened. But if I think I have 
lost my day in miserable, petty undertakings, and if you can 
prove to me that, meanwhile, I have lived as profoundly as 
a hero, and that my soul has not lost its rights, you will have 
accomplished more than if you had persuaded me to-day to 

save my enemy; for you have augmented in me the sum, the 

greatness, and the desire of life, and to-morrow, perhaps, I 

shall know how to live with respect. 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL IN PHILADELPHIA. 


BY REV. FRANK M. GOODCHILD. 


In his excellent letters to his son about duties, Cicero 
reminded the boy that there were some things that it was 
right to do, but not to talk about. A slight modification 
of that precept will give us the habitual attitude of most 
people toward the subject of this article—it points to things 
which it is both wrong to do and wrong to speak of. And 
the poor zealot who, in order to help set things right, ven- 
tures to recite modestly what is done most immodestly is 
worse reprobated than the creators and the supporters of the 
iniquity. There are not wanting those who think Phila- 
delphia the nearest to unfallen Eden of any place in the 
world. To announce our subject is to shock them mortally. 
But to accommodate them with silence is to give the evil 
further chance to grow; it asks for nothing so much as to 
be let alone. And though the cure is drastic, the time has 
probably come when, following the lead of Isaiah, God’s 
prophets should cry aloud and spare not, and lift up their 
voices like trumpets and show the people their transgres- 
sions and the house of Jacob their sins. I believe our hope 
of improvement lies in burning into the heartsand theminds 
of the people the tragedies that are being enacted about us 
every day. And while I could wish for a pleasanter, cleaner 
task than this I have set myself, I have a profound convic- 
tion that the ghastly story must be told and often repeated, 
before men, engrossed with their own concerns, will shake 
off their drowsiness and demand that the iniquity be blotted 
out. 

I do not believe that Philadelphia is a sinner above all 
others in this matter of dishonored womanhood, and yet we 
have our full share of guilt. The people who dwell on the 
banks of the Delaware are just the same as those who live 
on the banks of the Thames and of the Hudson. The same 
outrages that shocked the world when exposed by Mr. Stead 
with regard to London, and by Dr. Parkhurst with regard 
to New York, are perpetrated here in Philadelphia. We 
have our thousands of men who make the spoiling of 
maidenhood a pastime. We have our hundreds of women 
whose fortunes are made out of trade in the bodies and 
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souls of their poorer sisters. We have our great procession 
of girls, somebody’s daughters, with sin-stamped faces, but 
all of them with what the Russians call “a spark of God” 
in them, thrust into the great maw of man’s lust. We 
have the same naive officials, too, who grow fat by inaction. 
It is not easy to get at the precise number of prostitutes 
in any great city. Most estimates are the sheerest guesses, 
and are very wide of the mark. The ordinary figure given 
for London, for example, is from sixty thousand to eighty 
thousand. But General Booth, who surely knows if anyone 
does, says that those figures are a monstrous exaggeration 
if they are meant to apply to those who make their living 
solely and habitually by prostitution. It has been declared 
that in New York city there are between forty thousand 
and fifty thousand such women. That would make one 
habitual prostitute for every nine mature men in the city. 
And as it is estimated that every fallen woman means on 
an average five fallen men to support her, it woutd appear 
that more than half our men are regular contributors to the 
brothel, which I should hesitate very much to believe. Eight 
years ago the superintendent of the Florence Night Mission 
estimated that there were then fifteen thousand prostitutes 
in New York city.* The number has not increased by more 
than ten thousand certainly, probably not by more than 
five thousand. An army of twenty thousand such hapless 
creatures is ghastly enough not to need exaggeration. 
Estimates of the number in Philadelphia run all the way 
from fifteen hundred to ten thousand. The estimate of 
fifteen hundred is based on there being three hundred 
houses of ill-fame in the city, five girls to a house being a 
fair average. But I can find without any difficulty, three 
hundred such houses in the district between Sixth and 
Broad Streets, and Arch and Green. In Mr. Stead’s map 
of the notorious nineteenth precinct of the first ward of 
Chicago are shown more than one hundred and fifty proper- 
ties, thirty-seven of which are brothels. I have before me 
at this moment a sketch of a third of a block in Philadelphia, 
bounded by Fourth, Bainbridge, Trout and Barrow Streets. 
It contains about forty properties. Thirty of them are 
brothels. Two squares west is Middle Alley. It is one 
square in length and contains forty-four properties, of 
which forty are brothels, and by actual count there are a 
thousand visitors to them daily. Less than a mile to the 
north of Ninth Street, from Wood to Buttonwood Streets, 
taking in Canton Street, about a hundred feet to the west, 





*Proceedings of First Convention of Christian Workers, Chicago, June, 1886, p. 42. 
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there are crowded together more than fifty brothels. These 
sketches of polluted districts in the Quaker city are not 
solitary, but might be extended indefinitely did space allow. 
There are not less than one thousand such houses in the city, 
and as many as five thousand women live among us by the 
sale of their bodies. I wish I might have confidence that 
the estimate is too high; but nearly six years of observation 
make me fear that the figures are much too low. This does 
not include, of course, the vast multitude of poor girls 
whose labor yields scarcely enough to keep body and soul 
together, many of whom fall victims to the lecherous men 
who are always on the watch for “new cases,” and who know 
only too well just when to make their “propositions.” 

The houses of ill-fame in Philadelphia are widely dis- 
tributed. There are certain districts, to be sure, where 
they “most do congregate.” Ninth Street, from Arch to 
Spring Garden, Tenth Street, within about the same limits, 
Eleventh’ Street, in spots, Race, Vine, Callowhill, Wood, 
Buttonwood Streets east of Broad, Pearl Street, Morgan 
Street, Sergeant Street, Bay, Barclay, Hurst, Trout and 
Barrow Streets, Middle Alley, Soap-Fat and Currant Alleys, 
Bainbridge Street east of Fourth, South Front Street 
among the sailors’ boarding houses, and a score of other 
districts, are locations familiar to those who know anything 
of low life in Philadelphia. But there is no neighborhood 
in the city that has not its joint or joints. In abandoned 
districts from which the churches are departing you find 
them, and in respectable districts, “squat like a toad close 
by the ear” of the church, you find them still. They are as 
ubiquitous as is the passion of man. 

There are different sorts of houses, too, apart from 
quality. There are establishments where the girls are kept 
as you would keep any other wares for sale, and there are 
houses where no girls are kept, but where couples repair 
for indulgence. There are houses that are run only at night 
and others that are incessant in their operation. There are 
houses that hide behinda “Furnished Rooms” sign, othersthat 
show a dressmaker’s plate, others that advertise massage 
treatment, and others that make no attempt to conceal their 
character, but brazenly announce “Miss Tillie” or some other 
such name on the door or window. There are houses that 
shelter confirmed prostitutes who will accommodate you for 
fifty cents, and there are others that will furnish you by 
appointment with a maiden guaranteed not to have been 
violated, for which unless you are a regular customer for 
such goods you may have to pay fifty dollars or even more. 
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As there are different sorts of houses so there are different 
sorts of abandoned women; that is, they ply their trade in 
different ways. There are first and highest of all, the kept 
mistresses provided for by one man who visits them regu- 
larly and to whom they keep themselves faithful. They 
often persuade themselves that their relation is as sacred 
as marriage. Then there are the inmates of a house pre- 
sided over by a madame for the accommodation of patrons 
who come to the house. Again there are the “sitters,” in 
many cases store girls who go to such an establishment as 
that of Madame Evans and “sit” in the evening to receive 
gentlemen visitors. And last of all there are the “rounders” 
who walk the streets and solicit patronage and who when 
they have attached themselves to some one take him to their 
own room or to some one of the numerous houses of assig- 
nation. I stood at Eighth and Vine one Saturday evening 
not long ago and counted forty-seven of these poor lost 
creatures pass me in ten minutes, some of them sodden with 
drink, most of them with painted faces, some of them old in 
sin, some of them mere girls, just starting it would seem. 
I observed them solicit with their eyes and with speech too. 
I heard fair-looking young men ask them what I should 
think it would have scorched their lips to ask,—“What is 
your price?”—and then, thinking it too high, they passed 
on to find some one who held her honor more cheaply or 
whom necessity pressed more severely. 

Oddly enough there is a great deal of caste among these 
lost women. The kept mistresses despise the whole tribe 
of their looser sisters and would resent being classified with 
them, though it is almost as sure as fate that they sooner or 
later will be among the class they now spurn with contempt. 
The street-walker, too, cherishing her liberty, looks down 
on her sisters in their madames’ establishments and calls 
them slaves, which indeed many of them are; these on the 
other hand despise the street-walker who must go her 
rounds to drum up customers. 

The nationality of the girls is a matter of interest to any 
student of the socia! evil. Children of Irish or German or 
English parents many of them are. Girls of generous tem- 
perament and too trustful disposition have been betrayed 
by employer or friend, and have found no door open to them 
but that of a house of shame. There are many houses of a 
low order in which the girls are colored, and now and then 
one of higher class with colored girls whose patrons are 
exclusively white. The Jews are a race whose chastity is 
marked. Until lately there have been very few Jewish pros- 
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titutes in Philadelphia. One of the singular results of the 
recent crusade in New York has been the immigration into 
Philadelphia of quite a number of such Jewesses, so that 
now there are several houses on my list that have no Gentile 
girls whatever. 

The working classes of course furnish most of the vic- 
tims—domestics probably in largest proportion. But 
almost every occupation furnishes some recruit. There are 
stenographers and typewriters, clerks and bookkeepers, 
teachers and governesses, mill girls by the score, seam- 
stresses, and some who, because there were some means at 
home, had learned nothing useful and when reverses came 
had but one resource. Many of them are ignorant. They 
know simply how to play cards and smoke and drink and fas- 
cinate. But some of them are well educated, are accom- 
plished musicians, have refined tastes, and their speech 
smacks of literature. Some of them have come from 
depraved homes and have always been familiar with vice, 
but very many are from Christian homes, once went to 
Sunday school and are as familiar with religious things as 
is the average person. Many of them have been prayed over 
by godly parents with whom some of them are still in corre- 
spondence and who do not know of their daughter’s fall, 
supposing them still employed by some business house. In 
one establishment is a girl whose mother is interested in 
rescue work in another city. - She does not know, alas! that 
her own daughter is among the despoiled. It is very usual 
for the girls to ask rescue workers for a Bible, and they 
seem to cherish the copies provided. For tracts and Scrip- 
ture cards they have a keener appetite than many Christians 
have. Now and then the daughter of a Christian minister 
is found among the inmates of one of the houses, and two 
cases have come under my notice in which the madame her- 
self was a minister’s daughter. 

The most singular anomalies are sometimes discovered. 
In one case the madame of an establishment taught a Sun- 
day-school class while at the same time she carried on her 
nefarious trade. The madames are often pious, markedly 
so. In one of the best houses in the city, besides the piano 
and organ there is a music-box in the parlor. It plays 
nothing but hymns—“Alas, and Did my Saviour Bleed,” 
“Rock of Ages,” “Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” “Coronation,” 
“Ring the Bells of Heaven,” and so on. If you inquire vou 
will find that this pious music-box plays only on Sunday 
evenings. In another house the madame places religious 
books on the table on Sundays because, as she says, she 
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likes her girls to have good Sabbath reading. We should 
not be able to understand this did we not see so many 
people in our churches who, in ways just as fatal, make their 
religion simply a matter of faith and not of life, a matter of 
feeling rather than of doing. These lost women whom the 
world reprobates often excuse themselves, madames and 
girls alike, by saying that they are no worse than the repu- 
table men, some of them members of churches, who visit 
them, and whose carriages wait for them at the door. That 
seems a fair claim, surely. 

The causes of the fall of these girls are many. They will 
tell you what brought them to what they are, if you ask 
them—not always truthfully, however. Sometimes they are 
born toit. The Alaskans sell their daughters to white men 
for a few blankets. There are American women in Phila- 
delphia who do much the same thing. I have met mothers 
whose only idea of a daughter’s use was to make money out 
of her prostitution. One of the best known prostitutes in 
this city, a young girl of great beauty of countenance, who 
has a large patronage among college students, walks Chest- 
nut Street in the afternoons as modest in demeanor as any 
Christian girl, and often in company with her mother. 

Some are plunged into a bad life by the strength of their 
affection. They love some one who is unworthy, they trust 
too much his false promises, they are betrayed and then are 
thrust on further, whether they will or not. With some it 
is want that drives them to shame. “The passion of man 
and the poverty of woman” are the causes as some state 
them. There are a good many doors open now to receive 
the girl who has been betrayed, but until lately there were 
none at all to shelter one in danger of betrayal, so that the 
following story is current of a girl who applied for admission 
to a rescue home. The matron asked whether she had lost 
her virtue. She said, “No, but she was poor and friendless, 
and wanted a place to lay her head until she could get work.” 
The matron was helpless—the home was for fallen women; 
she had to refuse. Not long after the girl returned saying, 
“T am fallen now; can you take me in?” That story may 
not be true in fact, but it might easily have been, and it helps 
to show how mercilessly want thrusts many a girl into 
dishonor. 

Many are lost by their very innocence. They are the 
easy dupes of the seducer and the procuress. And the 
more ignorantly innocent a girl has been before her betrayal 
the more certain she is, in the horror of discovering what 
she has lost, to take hopelessly to the streets, or to resign 
herself to some madame. 
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I have not mentioned drink as a cause of the social evil; 
but it deserves to be mentioned with tremendous emphasis. 
It is at the bottom of this as of most crime. Most girls are 
seduced when somewhat under the influence of liquor. It 
is certain, as they will confess to you, that they could not 
continue their bad life except as they fortify themselves 
with drink. And on the other hand it is true that men’s 
lustful appetites are in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
aroused and sharpened by the cup. “Wine and women” are 
words that have been joined together ever since we have 
had a language. 

Some are led astray by flash literature and pornographic 
pictures. Many attribute their fall to dancing. I need not 
dwell on that. But it is worth mentioning in passing 
that the merry-go-round, on Eighth Street near Vine, now 
rapidly taking the place of Applegate’s Carrousel that was 
raided and closed up some time ago, has an iron gallery 
connecting its second floor with a dance hall in the building 
next door. The first floor of this next-door building is a 
cigar store, just as it is a matter of notoriety that the main 
entrance to Madame Evans’ establishment is through a 
cigar store two doors below. In this fashion in scores of 
places, as well as in its issue of meretricious photographs, 
the cigar business lends itself to the promotion of the 
social evil. 

The money returns furnish a very great temptation 
to girls to part with their virtue. Some fall because they can- 
not find work, some because they do not wish to work. Many 
a girl who is strong and healthy and comely and lazy, learns 
that there is a market for such as she, that she can earn 
more in a night by sin than she can in a week or a month 
by work, and she sells herself accordingly. Mr. Stead 
reminded the Woman’s Club of Chicago, that the peculiar 
temptation of a woman is that her virtue is a realizable 
asset. This vice costs a man money, to a woman it yields 
money. Mr. Booth says that the number of young women 
who receive $2,500 in one year for the sale of their persons 
is larger than the number of women of all ages in all busi- 
nesses and professions, who make a similar sum by honest 
industry. In sin the prizes come first, in honest callings 
only after long and painful toil. Even in the common 
houses on Bainbridge Street, at a fifty-cent rate, girls often 
make twenty dollars or more aweek. Their board costs them 
half of that, and the madame usually contrives to get the 
rest of it for clothes and what not, so that the girls are tied 
to her by perpetual debt. But still they have the conscious- 
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ness of having earned a much larger amount than any girl 
of their capacity could outside. For the first bloom of a 
girl’s youth and beauty, of course, a much higher price is 
paid if the sale is discriminate. It is not long before disease 
and degradation and death follow, it is true. But these are 
lost sight of. Like all the rest of us, these fallen creatures 
remember only that sin when it is begun bringeth forth 
pleasure, and they forget that sin when it is finished 
bringeth forth death. 

Many more are led astray by associates. Misery loves 
company, and one girl who falls is very apt to drag another 
down for the sake of companionship. And then the proc- 
uress is busy with her wily arts in Philadelphia, as in other 
large cities. I do not need to go into the sickening details 
of how the young and unwary are snared. Incoming trains 
are watched. Pretty girls out of work are discerned, aud 
offered good paying places. Advertisements in the “Help” 
column of the papers lure others, and without knowing it 
they are in a brothel, and in a few days their names are 
announced as “missing.” Sometimes an excursion on the 
part of the procuress to some country place yields an 
acquaintance with some comely girls, and opens the way 
to inviting them to paying employment in the city. Some- 
times a cabman who is asked to take a girl to a boarding 
place delivers her to a fast house instead. Sometimes the 
head of a business firm is himself the means of a girl’s ruin 
as he suggests the way by which she can eke out her paltry 
wages. Some time ago in a sermon in my own pulpit, I 
alluded in the most general terms to an Eighth Street house 
that had the reputation of making such “propositions.” To 
my astonishment I found the name of the firm on every- 
body’s lips; their information was as clear as mine, and in 
point of time preceded mine. There are a thousand ways 
in which the men and the women, whose business is to 
furnish recruits to fill up the vacant places in the brothels, 
disarm suspicion and induce the unwary to enter their toils. 

When persuasion and fraud fail of their purpose, a little 
force may be used, and a girl whose only fault is ignorance 
finds herself an outcast for life. A member of my church, 
who with his sick wife lived on Vine Street above Fifth, one 
day saw a man and a young woman walking together on the 
opposite side of the street. They paused in front of a house 
of ill-repute. He tried to persuade her to enter; she hesi- 
tated. He urged; she refused. A man came out of the 
house, and the two men together forced her in. My friend 
watched for her while caring for his sick wife, but did not 
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see her come out until two weeks later. Then her hair was 
cut short and she bore unmistakable signs of being a lost 
woman well started on the way to the river or a pauper’s 
grave. One evening not long ago, after Friday evening 
service in my own church, I started up Fifth Street on my 
way home. On the corner of Locust Street I noticed two 
men of twenty-eight or thirty years talking to two girls of 
fourteen or fifteen years. I overheard some foul language 
as I passed. I slackened my pace and a moment later 
turned and saw one of the men with his arms about one of 
the girls dragging her by main strength into the private 
doorway of a house whose second floor is occupied by a 
young men’s club. She made no outcry, and like many 
another silly child of her age may not have been altogether 
unwilling. I walked promptly back. My presence was all 
that was necessary; the man released her; she ran quickly 
away, and he slunk into the dark entry and shut the door. 

Once despoiled, the way back to a virtuous life is exceed- 
ingly difficult. It is as easy to fall as it is hard to rise. To 
begin with, the brothel proprietor does not willingly part 
with a comely source of profit. Persuasion and attention 
are used to detain her, and if these fail there is no hesitation 
in using force. Stories of forcible detention are not mere 
hearsay. My family physician was attending a mission 
meeting in the slums, when one of the fallen girls in attend- 
ance called him by name and told him that in a certain house 
there was a young girl who would very much like to get 
away if she could. He asked whether she would grant him 
an interview, and was told that she would. He called at the 
house indicated and asked for her. She came down stairs 
with nothing on but a chemise, stockings and fancy slippers. 
He told her that he wished to go to her room that he might 
talk with her. They went, and he told her that he had 
come to take her out of that house of shame. She was more 
than willing. He bade her get her clothes. She replied 
that the proprietor had them. The man of the house was 
called, and the physician told him that he purposed taking 
the girl away. The man threatened to throw him out, but 
was assured that if any throwing was done it would 
probably be the other way about, since an officer from the 
Central Station was at the door. The man sobered. The 
physician asked for the girl’s clothes. She had none, the 
man said. The physician sat down and said determinedly 
that he purposed staying there until the clothes were 
brought. They came promptly. The girl donned them, 
and departed with her deliverer, who sent her back to her 
home in Boston. 
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There are a score of influences about every such girl to 
hold her in her fallen estate; there are very few influences 
inviting her out of it. Not many people are willing to trust 
her. Not many Christian churches are anxious to have her 
in membership. We talk touchingly of the Magdalens 
whom our Lord forgave in Palestine nineteen hundred years 
ago. But it is not easy to give a warm welcome to our 
churches and homes to the penitent Magdalens of our day 
and neighborhood. 

What are the available means of abating this evil? There 
are those who insist that the whole arrangement is neces- 
sary evil; that our daughters would not be safe on the streets 
but for these outlets for men’s passions. If that be so, 
the fallen inmates of the brothel whom we affect to despise, 
should be honored as martyrs for the good of the race, as 
truly saving the bodies and souls of our dear ones by their 
vicarious sin, as Jesus Christ saved us by His vicarious 
suffering. If this claim is true, rather than have any 
womanhood dishonored, I should urge that we shut up, 
past all release, the bestial men whose passions so threaten 
society. If I believed such sin to be necessary, I for 
one never should preach again until a gospel were provided 
that should give what it professes to give, freedom from the 
power of sin as well as its guilt. 

Others of somewhat the same temper as those who insist 
on the necessity of the evil, suggest that we limit the evil 
by licensing it. As has been well said, the proposal to 
license is a crime against woman and an insult to man,*— 
a crime against woman, for it proposes to legalize her sale 
for money for the basest uses; an insult to man, for it 
assumes that he is the slave to uncontrollable passions. A 
license and regular inspection might measurably prevent 
the disease which follows vice, but we need not be concerned 
to help men to sin safely. Moreover, any system of license 
is outrageously one-sided; a law which compels a woman 
to have medical certificates of health, should compel her 
customers to exhibit certificates as to their health. 

A second suggestion is to make no attempt to restrict it. 
If let alone, some say, it will limit itself. But as the licensed 
and localized system has proved a failure in Tokio and Paris, 
so the unrestricted system has failed in London. The faulty 
operation of these systems elsewhere is the sufficient answer 
to any proposition to adopt them here. 

The first thing to do, probably, is to arouse the people to 
a sense of the enormity of the evil as it exists among us. 
Mr. Stead’s exposure of the traffic in girls in London not 





* The Outlook, March 16, 1895, p. 433. 
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only moved all Great Britain but it was the beginning of an 
agitation for the raising of the age of consent all through 
the United States, and did a world of good in the better pro- 
tection of girlhood. This healthful agitation took organized 
form in the W. C. T. U. convention in Philadelphia in 1886. 
Dr. Parkhurst’s crusade has borne fruit already in a notable 
advance in New York legislation. A law has been passed 
and has been signed by Governor Morton making the age 
of consent eighteen years, and the penalty for violation, 
if in the first degree, imprisonment of not more than 
twenty years; if in the second degree, imprisonment of not 
more than ten years. 

There is room for improvement in Pennsylvania’s law. 
The age of consent here is sixteen years. A girl of that age 
cannot legally sell her toys; her consent to a virtuous mar- 
riage would not be valid. But she can legally consent to 
her own pollution, and if the villain who takes advantage 
of her can make a show of proving that she did not resist to 
the last limit of her physical strength, the law justifies him 
and he goes out scot-free. There is manifest room for 
improvement here. So there is in still another place. The 
penalty for violation of the age-of-consent law is fairly 
severe. Forcible violation of a maiden over sixteen years 
of age, or violation of a girl under sixteen, with or without 
her consent, is construed as rape, and is punishable with as 
much as one thousand dollars fine and fifteen years’ 
imprisonment in solitary confinement. But if by hook or 
by crook any villain can persuade a child sixteen years and 
one day old to consent to her own dishonor, the crime is 
simply fornication, and the extreme penalty is one hundred 
dollars fine. The fine would be the same if a man were con- 
victed of carnal relations with a hardened prostitute. There 
is a difference between persuading or compelling a virtuous 
girl of sixteen years and one day old to yield herself to 
pollution, and indulging in criminal intimacy with a public 
prostitute who offers her body for hire and solicits its use. 
But our law récognizes no difference. The law should be 
so amended as to define degrees of the crime of fornication, 
and attach imprisonment and not simply a fine to guilt of 
the first degree. The law as it now stands is an invitation 
to sin. 

Another help in the dissipation of the evil would be the 
execution of the laws that we already have. The superin- 
tendent of our police force claims that there are no laws 
adequate to the closing of our brothels. The Act of March 
31, 1860,reads: “If any person shall keep and maintainacom- 
mon bawdy house or place for the practice of fornication, 
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or shall knowingly let or demise a house or part thereof to 
be so kept, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on convic- 
tion be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, and to undergo an imprisonment not exceeding two 
years.” The law would seem explicit enough. But it is 
only fair to recognize the great difficulty of producing 
evidence that is satisfactory to our courts of law. The law 
against massage parlors, for example, in Chicago, would 
seem sufficiently clear. They are simply houses of prosti- 
tution, which the law fosters rather than checks. Police- 
men have procured evidence against them by taking the 
“treatment.” But the criminal code of Illinois says that no 
person can be convicted of a crime where the witnesses to 
the crime have been guilty of participating in the offence 
in order to procure the evidence necessary to convict. 

We may recognize, then, the extreme difficulty of furnish- 
ing satisfactory evidence. It would seem as if open solici- 
tation from doors and windows, a laying hold on strange 
men passing, and apparent efforts to pull them into the 
house, would be some sort of evidence. This sort of proof 
any one who wishes may secure by a visit to the streets 
where the houses swarm. But if this is not convicting evi- 
dence, and if one is not permitted to enter a house and 
secure further proof—if the evil must go on with the open 
and avowed cognizance of the police department, at least 
we should be delivered from the feeling that it goes on under 
police patronage. That such patronage exists one is apt to 
conclude, when he finds such houses fairly nesting under 
the eaves of police stations, or when he stands and watches 
policemen lolling against the open windows conversing with 
the abandoned inmates of the Bainbridge Street houses, or 
when he sees the policemen of the eighth district station 
house playing familiar with the prostitutes of Canton 
Street, or when he observes a policeman standing for half an 
hour at a time talking with the street-walkers on Eighth 
and Ninth Streets. All of this it has been my painful privi- 
lege to observe. I do not say that our police department 
profits by the impure lives of our lost women. But all 
signs indicate that if our police should undertake to join 
in prayer with us that the social evil might be abolished, 
the amen would stick in their throats. A little more dili- 
gent use of our police power would be an amazing help in 
mitigating this evil. 

The best mitigation, probably, must come from our homes. 
Parents have been criminally negligent. Ignorant inno- 
cence leads most girls astray. A prudish silence lands 
many a girl in the brothel and provides her customers as 
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well. It ought to be possible to impart to our children some 
instruction about these most important relations of life, 
without mantling the cheeks of parent or child with a blush. 
It is little short of criminal to send our young people into 
the midst of the excitements and temptations of a great city 
with no more preparation than if they were going to live in 
paradise. 

And I cannot escape the conviction that women hold in 
their hands the key to the solution of this problem. They 
are cruel in their severity toward their fallen sisters, but 
they are criminally induigent toward the men who cause 
their fall. The woman sinner is reprobated. But the man 
sinner is made a hero, is welcomed into respectable homes, 
is permitted to marry a pure girl and make her the mother 
of children, cursed before they are born with lecherous 
appetites. Let woman’s attitude be changed. Let the 
fallen sister be won back to virtue by a kindly pity that can 
forget the past and say as the Saviour did, “Neither do I 
condemn thee: go, and sin no more.” And let the godless 
betrayer be spurned as he deserves; be turned down as 
Colonel Breckinridge has been turned down by the women 
of Kentucky and of the entire nation. Then you will have 
put to work the most potent of forces for the suppression 
of the social evil. 

As a Christian minister, I do not need to say that I believe 
that a more diligent use should be made of the gospel for 
the reclamation of the lost. It has been said, I know, that 
there is no use in attempting to reform a fallen woman. 
The power of God did it nineteen hundred years ago; it can 
do it to-day; it does do it. Mr. Crittenton’s converts stay. 
General Booth reports only a small percentage of failures. 
The earnest workers in the rescue homes of Philadelphia 
are encouraged by the results they see. But they need a 
more diligent and general support from Christian people. 
We ought for the sake of our own homes to feel deeply 
about it. Mr. Crittenton estimates that there are two 
hundred and thirty-two thousand prostitutes in our country 
to-day. Their average life is five years. Every five years, 
then, two hundred thousand pure girls must be dishonored 
and spoiled to supply the demand of lust! Ancient and 
heathen Athens used to go into mourning because every 
nine years, seven youths and seven maidens had to be 
furnished for the devouring Minotaur of Crete. How 
ought we, then, as a nation to prostrate ourselves before 
God in seeking deliverance from this monstrous evil 
that every year devours forty thousand of our pure maidens 
and pollutes two hundred thousand of our pure youths! 
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BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 


III. 
Evits oF THE Present System (continued). 


In the fourth place the Western Union defrauds the 
public by watering its stock. This process, so much admired 
by corporations of every class, renders it impossible to re- 
duce rates to a just level, the level of a fair remuneration 
for the labor involved and the capital actually invested. 

The people must pay a profit on a large amount of capital 
that never was invested and on another large amount that 
was invested but is dead, as well as on the capital really 
alive in the plant and entitled to sustenance. And if the 
people wish to buy the telegraph lines they will have to 
pay for all the millions of water just the same as if they 
represented a real investment. A corporation may spend 
a million building its plant, issue five millions of stock, 
put its charges high enough to pay dividends on it all, and 
if the government exercises its power of eminent domain 
the courts will award the corporation five millions compensa- 
tion, because the stock, or part of it, has been sold to per- 
sons who did not have anything to do with the overissue 
of stock and who are deemed by the law to be “innocent 
purchasers,” although in nine cases out of ten they knew 
allthefactsof the case. George Gould testified recently that 
corporations have to water their stock, or capitalists will 
not invest. This is not true of all capitalists, but the state- 
ment shows how innocent the majority of those who put 
their money into corporations really are. 

The Western Union reports its stock at 95 millions, and 
bonds 15 millions—110 millions of capitalization It 
claims 190,000 miles of line, 800,000 miles of wire, and 21,- 
360 offices. The figures, however, are false. Three-fourths 
of the offices are railway offices maintained by the railways. 
And the mileage appears to have been obtained by adding 
together the mileage of all the lines the Western Union has 
ever built, bought or leased, a large portion of which has 
long since ceased to exist, and another portion, consisting 
587 
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of useless parallels constructed on purpose to be bought 
by the Western Union, remains on its hands as mere lumber. 
The total land plant in actual operation under Western 
Union control is probably less than 100,000 miles of poles 
and 400,000 miles of wire, and the larger part of this is not 
in good condition. The total value of the plant, offices and 
all, appears to be about 20 millions. Subtracting the 15 
millions of bonds we have 5 millions of property which the 
stockholders own after paying their debts—5 millions as 
the total tangible basis of 95 millions of stock.t The evi- 
dence of all this is voluminous and convincing. Let us 
examine it. 


In 1860 a telegraph line was built from Brownsville, Neb., 1,100 
miles to Salt Lake City. Charles M. Stebbins, a well known tele- 
graph builder constructed 475 miles on the eastern end of the line, for 
$67 a mine. The western end was more expensive, being built 
according to Mr. Stebbins, at a large profit to the contractors. The 
whole line cost $147,000, overcharge and all. On this expenditure 
$1,000,000 of stock was issued in the name of the Pacific Telegraph 
Company, which was owned entirely by men prominent in the 
Western Union. This Pacific Company was then absorbed by the 
Western Union, 2 millions of Western Union stock being issued to 
pay for the 1 million of Pacific stock which was itself about all 
water. After this the stock of the Western Union was trebled, so 
that an original expenditure of $147,000 (half of which was itself a 
fraud) came to represent 6 millions of Western Union stock.2?. The 
Western Union is not satisfied with ordinary homeopathic dilution 
of capital; they believe in the high potencies. The most amusing 
part of it all, to the Western Union folks, is the fact that the expen- 
diture of 147,000 was nearly three times repaid by a bonus of $40,000 
a year from the United States government for a period of ten 
years*—$400,000 in all, or more than 5 times the actual value of the 
whole line,—$400,000 plus $6,000,000 of stock, or $6,400,000 that ought 
not to have cost, and was not worth, over $75,000—84 parts water to 
1 of solid. 

In 1884 the Senate Committee on Postoffices and Post- 
roads reported as follows on Western Union water: 

“In 1863 its capital stock was only $3,000,000, and even of this 
amount (small as it seems in comparison with the present [1884] 
capital stock of $80,000,000) it is quite certain that at least five-sixths 
consisted of what is known in stock manipulations as water. The 
original line of the Western Union was from New York to Louisville, 
via Buffalo, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, and was constructed at a 
eost of about $150,000. It early acquired, by purchase at very low 
rates, the property of embarrassed Western telegraph companies 
owning lines from Buffalo to Milwaukee, and from Cleveland to 





1 Mr. Charles M. Stebbins told the Washburn Com. in 1870 that Western Union 
stock had had eleven parts of water added to it (H. Rep, 114, p. 82), and it now seems to 
have 18 parts of water to 1 of solid. 

2 Sen. Rep. 577, pp. 4,5. Speech of Senator Hill in the U.S. Senate, Jan. 14, 1884 
The Voice, May 30, ’95. 

3 Ibid. 
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Cincinnati, and built a line from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, but even 
then its actual cash investment is affirmed, by those who have care- 
fully investigated the subject, not to have exceeded $300,000.’* 

“In 1863 the stock was doubled by a stock dividend, and during 
1863-4, five millions were added to represent extensions and pur- 
chases of new lines paid for in stock. The capital being thus swol- 
len to $11,000,000, was in 1864 again doubled by a stock dividend, 
and thereby made $22,000,000. The year 1866 was memorable for 
new consolidations, the stock having been increased to $41,000,000 
by the issue of $19,000,000 of new stock. Since 1866 the stock capital 
has been carried up to $80,000,000 partly by the issue of stock for 
the purchase of new lines, but mainly by the three following stock 
dividends: In 1879, $5,060,600; 1881, $15,526,590; and $4,320,000, total, 
$25,807,190. It is not necessary to comment upon stock dividends, 
the nature and effect of which are well understood. In respect to 
the issues of stock for purchases of other lines, the prices paid have 
no relation either to the cost or to the earning capacity of the 
property. The purchases were influenced, in some cases, by the 
desire to get rid of competition, and in others by the fact that the 
persons controlling the management of the Western Union had large 
interests in the property purchased. The higher the prices paid, the 
greater were the gains of individuals in control of the Western 
Union.””* 

“In 1881 the Western Union paid $15,000,000 of its stock to buy the 
American Union Telegraph Company and $4,080,000 of its stock for 
all the stock it did not already own of the Atlantic and Pacific Tele- 
graph Company. These purchases increased the Western Union 
property by only 3,975 miles of pole, 46,171 miles of wire, and 329 
offices, the cost of which property must have been about $3,232,000. 
These purchases did not cause any accession to the business of the 
Western Union. . . . It is evident that the prices paid for compet- 
ing lines were vastly in excess of either the cost or the earning 
capacity of the property acquired.’”* 

“The swollen capitalization of the Western Union has created at 
one and the same time a cover, an inducement, and in some cases 
a necessity for excessive charges for telegrams.’ 


Here is the verdict of the National Board of Trade 
(Report of Exec. Com., Nov. 15, 1882): 


“In 1858 the Western Union had a capital of $385,700. Eight 
years later the stock had expanded to $22,000,000, of which $3,322,- 
000 was issued in purchase of competing lines, while nearly 18 mil- 
lions were issued as stock dividends. This was the first attempt to 
spread out an increased paper capital*which should hereafter afford 
a plausible pretext for imposing on the public an oppressive tariff of 
charges. The next step was the purchase of the United States Tele- 
graph Company, for which purpose $7,216,300 of stock was issued, 
an amount alleged to be 5 times the true value of the property. 
Next came the absorption of the American Telegraph Company. 
The stock of that Company was almost as much inflated as that of 
the Western Union, and amounted, water and all, to $3,833,100; yet 
$11,833,100 of Western Union stock was issued to get possession of 
that line.” 

« “Thus another illustration is furnished that in such enterprises 





« Sen. Rep. 577, p. 4, et seq. 
5 Sen, Rep. 577, p. 7. 
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competition always ends in combination, and the publie are ulti- 
mately obliged to pay for the construction of duplicate lines which 
are not needed and are only constructed for the purpose of forcing 
a divide of the enormous sums charged the public for a public ser- 
vice which is a natural adjunct of the postal service.” 


These are not the words of enthusiastic reformers, but 
of hard-headed business men, thoroughly familiar with cor- 
poration methods from inside knowledge,—it would puzzle 
even our best reformers, however, to outtalk these business 
men on this subject of the telegraph. The report proceeds: 


“Later the ‘American Union,’ whose actual value was about 3 
millions (franchise and all), was absorbed, together with the Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Co. (also worth about 3 millions franchise and all), 
and in the consolidation the American Union was put at $15,000,000, 
and the Atlantic Pacific at $8,400,000, while in order to absorb in 
dividends the enormous earnings which they were levying on the 
public, a further increase of $15,000,000 was made under the pre- 
tense of issuing stock to represent surplus earnings previously 
invested in the plant. 

“Of course such evidence of what the public would stand in the 
way of telegraph charges was immediately followed by a new strike, 
in the form of a ‘competing company,’ ‘The Mutual Union.’ This 
company was started on a basis of $600,000 capital, which almost 
immediately increased to 10 millions without consideration, and as 
appears from proceedings in court by a stockholder, the directors 
made a contract with a Credit Mobilier construction firm in which 
they were interested, by which 4 millions in bonds and about 10 
millions in stock were guaranteed for constructing lines and plant 
valued at 3 millions, and naturally things being developed thus far 
negotiations were opened with the controlling spirits in the Western 
Union for another consolidation and stock watering.” 

Subsequently the consolidation was arranged and there was a 
further increase of stock amounting to 15 millions on account of a 
plant the original cost of which did not exceed 3% millions according 
tc the sworn testimony of the officers of the Mutual Union.* 


The following statement of Western Union transactions 
will give a good idea of their methods: 


™TABLE I. 

e.g. 5. 9s sub ee ih eeweetbeweswe coeee 150,000 
Original capital (1852)........... bbe ect eerweiestcue de ° 240,000 
nn hee a cin eke & keaese awison 385,700 
Brownsville line worth $75,000, bought by issuing stock.. 2,000,000 
1863 W. U. plant worth $500,000, stock. ...............05 3,000,000 
re ee re are 3,000,000 

EE ee eee ee eee re eae ree 6,000,000 
NE i NE SI I 6. uie 0506014455 066. NSCs cs esa cinc wed 3,322,000 
Ns Bon 5 ase KA GbwE 0s SEN SeWS 088 4O0beeed 1,678,000 

i on. a sigh ia bnew abedisk oeea auie mee 11,000,000 





6 Blair Committee, Vol. 1, p. 120. See also as to all but the last step, Bingham Com. 
Thurber’s test, p. 26. 

7 See Sen. Rep. 577, N. B. T. and Blair Reps. above cited—also I. T. U. Hearings, 

1894, the Bingham Rep., 1890, and the reports of the Western Union. 
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Stock dividends......... (uidéiedeeneceteessos n6 66004004, Eee 
a. oho cn einen oe eames waite ker 22,000,000 
Stock to buy U. S. Telegraph Co. worth $1,443,000........ 7,216,300 
Stock for Amer. Telegraph Co. worth perhaps $1,500,000. . 11,833,100 
ES ci. bghataceeethendadwene ke sedate ...- 41,049,400 
I i i hi aie a al wer an ea aad 5,060,000 


Stock for American Union and Atlantic & Pacific Co.’s 
(worth together about $3,232,000 aside from the fran- 
chises) over 23 millions, but as W. U. already owned 
over 4 millions of A. & P. the new issue was only.... 19,080,000 





EE ee ee ee eee ee 15,000,000 
I IIS sco Riser eal ae tir ded Mleimaaagiiahe wine laos Melb 80,000,000 
Stock for Mutual Union worth about $3,000,000........ 15,000,000 
Total stock (1895).........esee0. tetenbans sebenes aed $95,000,000 


Here we have a clear record of 60 millions of stock repre- 
senting less than 10 millions of actual cost, and 35 millions 
of other stock representing a value not ascertainable in 
detail. This 35 millions chiefly consist of stock dividends, 
and most of it is probably water. The National Board of 
Trade evidently so regards it, and it stands to reason that 
a corporation which issues 60 millions of stock for 10 
millions of investment in the purchase department, would 
not come any nearer to solid issues in the dividend depart- 
ment. 

If the same principle—I beg the word’s pardon for using 
it in this connection—if the same rule has governed both 
departments, the present capital stock of 95 millions would 
represent a total expenditure of about 16 million dollars, 
which added to the 15 millions of bonds,* would make a 
grand total of 31 millions as the actual cost of the Western 
Union system. Many of the lines, however, were utterly 
useless duplications built solely to be bought off by the 
Western Union,® and nearly all the lines are much depre- 





8 The bonds have been issued at various times to cover expenses that could not 
be met with stock. It has sometimes required something more than Western Union 
stock to buy competing lines and whenever hard cash has been needed in larger 
quantity than that supplied by the regular income, an issue of bonds has been re- 
sorted to. 


® For example, the American Union and the Mutual Union. Jay Gould used the 
former company to fight his way to the mastery of the Western Union. Having con- 
trol of the American Union he opened a vigorous war on the Western Union, reduc- 
ing rates 30 to 60 per cent and damaging the old monopolists se much that they were 
finally compelled to take the new pirate for their master, buying his property at sev- 
eral times its value,and guaranteeing 5 per cent on Gould’s Atlantic Cable stock, 
transactions which are said to have netted Gould 15 to 18 million dollars. (Blair Rep., 
vol. 2, p. 1272, testimony of ID. F. Craig, a high authority in telegraph circles, and 
thoroughly familiar with Western Union history), 
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ciated in value as we shall show pretty soon. Let us first 
determine what value the system would have if in good 
condition. 


In the United States we have evidence from the Western Union 
and from outside of it.” In his “History of the Electric Telegraph” 
(1866) Mr. George B. Prescott, an officer of the Western Union Com- 
pany places the average cost of the Western Union’s lines at $61.80 a 
mile. As the Company had 2 miles of wire to each mile of poles in 
1866, the division of cost was probably about $84 for the first wire 
and $40 a mile for the second. In his report for 1869, President 
Orton says that $1,238,870 had been spent in three years for the 
construction of 7,968 miles of poles and 18,127 miles of wire—about 
$100 a mile of sing zle-wire line, and $40 a mile of additional wire— 
or less than $70 per mile of wire on an average of the whole. For the 
year ending June 30, 04, President Eckert reported the construction 
of 1,300 miles of new poles and 22,000 miles of new wire, one half of 
it copper, at a total cost of $557,021, or $21 a mile of wire. In the 
report of October, 1895, President Eckert says that $574,639 was 
spent during the year in constructing 817 miles of new pole line, and 
15,748 miles of new wire, two-thirds of it copper—about $75 per mile 
of single line and $35 per mile of additional wire. Colin Fox, a 
Western Union builder, testified that he had built lines for the com- 
pany from 1868 to 1876, constructing 500 to 800 miles of poles in 
Michigan, (some of it 2- or 3-wire, but generally 1- wire line) at a cost 
of $75 a mile, and $30 a mile of additional wire.“ Colonel John C. 
Van Duzer, superintendent of construction for the United States 
military lines has built 4,000 miles of single-wire telegraph line in 
Texas, Indian Territory, New Mexico, Montana, and Dakota, since 
the war, at a cost of $50 a mile for the materials; the troops did the 
work, which would have cost, according to Van Duzer, $25 a mile. 
An additional wire, he says, would cost $30 a mile.”* Mr. Charles M. 
Stebbins, an experienced telegraph builder, told the Washburn Com- 
mittee that he had built many hundreds of miles of one-wire line for 
$50 to $75 a mile.“ In 1884 President Green testified that the average 











10 The cost of construction has been greater in meee than in this country. In 
France and Belgium the government built telegraph lines at a cost of $65 per mile of 
wire, averaging about 3 wires on each line of poles. In Prussia the cost of 3-wire 
lines was $70 per mile of wire. In Bavaria the cost was $71 per mile of wire. Even 
in the mountains of Switzerland and across the wastes of Russia the cost is said to be 
but $100 a mile on a 2-wire line. For European statistics of construction see H. Rep. 
114, p. 88, and Sen. Rep. 18. 

11 Sen. Rep. 577, p. 6. 

12 Sen. Rep. 577, p. 6. 


13 H. Rep.114, p. 81. The details are as follows: 


Cost PER 

LENGTH. LOCATION. MILE OF 
ONE-WIRE LINE. 
400 miles, from St. Louis to St. Joseph . ° . ° é ° ‘ ‘ é . $60 
335 * “ Jefferson City to Fort Smith ° ° ° ° ° ° 48 
| eg “ Brownsville, Neb., to Fort Sedgwick, c “a. ‘ e 67 


(Had to haul poles in wagons 60 to 110 miles, and wire, insulators, ete., had to 

be so hauled 400 miles). 
475 miles, from Cheyenne, Wyo., to Sante Fe, N. Mex. . 75 
** This line was built when labor and materials were at their highest. "The 
wire, insulators, etc., had to be hauled 600 miles in wagons, and the poles had 
to be hauled long distances.” 
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cost of the Western Union lines per mile of wire was about $45," 
a bit of frankness for which I am very much obliged to him. In 
1868, General Stager, the general superintendent of the Western 
Union Company, made a return under oath of the value of their 
property in Ohio to the commissioner of telegraphs for that state, in 
which he placed the worth of their lines at $35 per mile of wire.” 
During the year ending June 30, 1895, 2,684 miles of poles and 20,370 
miles of wire that constituted the American Rapid Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been bought by the Western Union for $550,000 in its stock 
at par, or $27 a mile of wire.” The actual market value of the stock 
payment was $22 a mile, and the Rapid lines were among the very 
newest and best the Western Union has ever bought. Let us apply 
these data to the 190,000 miles of line and 800,000 miles of wire now 
claimed by the Western Union. 




















Ta ABLE II. 
~ [Average ( Cost per | Cost per | Cost at same 
per mile of | mile of [rate of thesys- 
mileof| Single | addit’nal tem claimed by 
wire. line. wire. | the W.U. 
Geo. B. Prescott, W.U. . ... $62 $84 $40 $40,250,000 
Pres. Orton’s Report, W. U. . . 70 100 40 43,400,000 
Pres. Green, W. U. . re 45 36,000,000 
Pres. Eckert’s Report, w. U. 75 35 35,600,000 
Colin Fox, W. U. . ‘ 75 30 32,500,000 
Colonel Van Duzer, U. S. sige 75 30 32,500,000 
Chas. M. Stebbins, N. Y. » . . 60 30 29,700,000 
General Stager, W. U. . . -| 85 28,000,000 
The Rapid Telegr. Purchase, W.U.| 22 17,000,000 
Pres. Eckert’s ’94 Report, W. U. 21 ‘ 16,800,000 








While I was studying this matter of cost, Judge Walter 
Clark of the North Carolina Supreme Bench, suggested to 
me-the advisability of getting the valuation of Western 
Union property from the commissioners, treasurers, comp- 





75 miles, from St. Joseph to Brownsville ‘ 3 . ° ° . ‘ . . 80 

& = Ss * to Kansas City > ° ° ° ° e ° ° . & 

o « « Booneville, Mo., to Brunswick e e - & 
The first line and the last two crossed the Missouri River. 

125 miles of second wire was put up from St. Louis to Jefferson City at a cost of $25a 
mile. There is some extra expense in running through the streets of eastern 
cities, but the long hauls in the West probably offset this fully and make the 
average about the same for the country asa whole. “ Before the war a good sin- 
gle-wire line could be built for $50 to $60 per mile, and additional wires cost from 
$20 to $30a mile. . . . I have to-day received a circular quoting the best galvan- 
ized telegraph wire at 9 cents. That is only a trifle higher than it was before the 
war, and it will very likely go to a lower figure in a short time, so that telegraph 
lines can be constructed as cheaply as before the war.”’ 

This was written in 1870. To-day the telegraph wire in ordinary use costs only 
about $9 a mile; the poles cost the Western Union $1 apiece (10th Census) ; 25 to mile, 
$25; insulators, etc., $2; labor $25 = $61 a mile of single-wire line. 

14 Sen. Rep. 577, part2, p. 227. 
15 H. Rep. 114, p. 38. 
1% U. 8. Statistical Abstract for 1894, p. 363, and Western Union Reports, ’94, ’95. 
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trollers, etc., in the various states and territories. I drew 
up a circular letter, and Mr. Flower had a copy of it sent 
to the proper officer in each state and territory. Fifteen 
sent the desired information; some others replied to the 
effect that the facts requested could not be obtained. The 
successful reports are very interesting, and if it had been 
possible to get complete returns we should have discovered, 
not only the value of Western Union lines per mile, but also 
the real number of effective miles the company owns. Here 
are the results of the quest: 


TABLE III. 











| VALUATION. 











Per | 
mile 
of 
line Per 
- in mile 
_ clud-| Per | pe,| of 
wires ne 2 mile| Wire METHOD OF VALUATION 
Oo aver- 
wie wire, poles wire age REQUIRED BY Law. 
office|with | ,,. | on 
A fur- | first |.oag.| en- 
‘| ni- |wire. "| tire 
ture, Sys- 
ins- tem. 
tru- 
mnts 
etc. 
Michigan . . | é $31 |$16 |$21 | ‘‘ True cash value.” 
Montana 34 42 | 10 | 19 | ** Full cash value.”’ 
Maine 64 35 | ** Value.”’ 


Missouri . $43 ‘* Their value.”’ 
North Carolina, | 3: 84| 15 | ‘* Real value,” “‘ True value.”’ 
New Hampshire, 39 | ‘ Full and true value.”’ 


eo 
mee 
ey 
i) 
ive 




















Nevada... 52 ‘* True cash value.” 

Kansas... 50 ‘“* True value in money.”’ 

Indiana. . . 5 *71 |‘* True cash value’’ franchise 
and all. 

hs «6 « % 3 214 

a 3 50 | 124] 25 | ‘* Cash value.” 

South Dakota. 2 50 22 | ** True and full value.”’ 

Tennessee. . 40 ** Cash value.”’ 

Vermont .. 24 28 

Wyoming . . | 54 50 | 15 | 20 | * Full value.” 





*The valuation in Indiana includes the franchise as well as the physical plant. 
See Rev. Stats. Ind. §§ 8484 and 8485. In Mass. the assessment is based on stock 
values and no attempt is made to estimate the worth of the lines. ‘The same no doubt 
is true in many of the other states that failed to send the data requested. 

From these returns it would seem entirely fair to take 
$40 as the average value per mile of poles with the first wire, 
and $15 per mile of wire excess. This would make the 
lines claimed by the Western Union worth about 16} 
millions. 











a 
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The truth is, however, that the claim of 190,000 miles 
of line and 610,000 miles of wire excess is not based on fact. 
The Western Union does not possess the system it claims. 
At the time of the Blair investigation the Western Union 
claimed 131,000 miles of line, 375,000 miles of wire, and 
39,000,000 messages. D. H. Craig went carefully into the 
subject and proved to the committee that no such plant 
could be needed for the business reported—75,000 miles 
of good wire being ample to do the whole work over the 
territory occupied by the Western Union. He said the 
claim that 375,000 miles of wire and 131,000 miles of poles 
were necessary to transact the company’s business was “a 
pure fiction,” and that 


“The only possible way in which the Western Union can figure its 
plant at 131,000 miles of poles and 375,000 miles of wire, is to assume 
that the company now uses all the old rattletrap lines it has 
bought or leased in its eagerness to wield a monopoly of telegraph- 
ing.“ It is true, beyond dispute, that a very large percentage of the 
many thousands of miles of posts and wires, leased or brought from 
opposing companies, were utterly or nearly worthless for practical 
work when they came into the possession of the Western Union Com- 
pany, and were bought wholly and solely to be rid of a rival com- 
pany. Whatever number of miles of line the Western Union has 
in its plant, it is very certain that not more than 75,000 or 80,000 
miles of wire and 25,000 to 30,000 miles of poles can possibly be 
required to cover all the territory the company occupies. Among the 
extensive telegraph plants absorbed by the Western Union during 
the past ten years were the Pacific & Atlantic, the Southern _Pa- 
cific, the Atlantic & Pacific, the Franklin, the Continental, the 
American Union, the Mutual Union, etc. Their many thousand 
miles of posts and wires were built parallel to the Western Union 
lines, but upon dirt roads, and therefore could have been of very little 
use to that company even if they had been well built. It is well 
known, however, that every one of the lines except the Mutual 
Union (and doubtless that also), was built expressly to be sold to the 
Western Union and built in the cheapest way possible. Being in- 
tended for annoyance to that company, they ran as close as possible 
to its wires, and therefore were of little practical use to the purchas- 
ing company. These seven companies drew from the Western Union 
not less than 40 millions of its stock, though it could construct a range 
of lines at a cost of 5 millions that would be far more useful and 
valuable than all of those speculative lines.”’* 

These are the words of a very high authority, an organizer of 
telegraph companies thoroughly familiar with every detail of the 





17 Mr. Craig’s testimony is confirmed by the letter of G. 8. Thompson, a prominent 
telegraph builder of New York, to the Washburn Committee, in which he says: “ It 
must be remembered that the estimate (in its report) of the quantity of lines owned 
by the Western Union has been predicated upon a computation made by simply add- 
ing together all lines that have ever come into its possession. Many of these wires 
have now ceased to exist, and others that are still standing are not in operation” 
(H. Rep. 114, p. 85). 


18 Blair Com., vol. ii, p. 1277. 
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business. His testimony is confirmed by Mr. Thompson, who told 
the Washburn Committee that the Western Union did not really 
operate more than 80 to 90 thousand miles of wire. 

The Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, a man who knows the telegraph 
business from beginning to end, told the Bingham Committee (p. 13) 
that the Western Union “has a large number of wires that are not 
required. . . . They have probably twice as large a mileage of wires 
to maintain as is necessary, in consequence of the duplication of 
wires, bought of competing companies.” : 

In 1887 the B. & O. system handled about 714 million messages with 
52,000 miles of wire, while for 4714 million messages the Western 
Union claimed to require 524,000 miles.” In 1889 Great Britain sent 
more messages with 175,000 miles of wire than the Western Union 
with its supposed 647,000 miles. In 1895 Great Britain handled 71 
million messages with 35,000 miles of line and 215,000 miles of wire, 
while the Western Union wishes us to think that it needed 190,000 
miles of line and 800,000 miles of wire to handle 58 million messages. 
These contrasts are interesting in connection with the testimony of 
the experts given above, but are not conclusive in themselves, 
because we cannot estimate exactly the difference in the length of 
circuits, nor allow precisely for the wires leased to newspapers, 
merchants, brokers, ete. The Western Union claims to lease 50,000 
miles in this way. In England also many wires are leased out, but 
the mileage is not reported. 

There is further evidence that the Western Union claims 
are too large, when we turn from the question of the 
number of miles in actual existence to the question of the 
condition of those existing miles of line and wire. Not only 
has the Western Union added together the mileage of the 
useless parallels it has absorbed, to make its plant appear 
2 or 3 times as big as its effective working system really is, 

‘but it has allowed even its working lines to get consider- 
ably out of repair. 

Mr. C. F. Varley, a distinguished English electrician employed by 
the Western Union some years ago to inspect their lines and report 
on their condition, said: “The insulating power of your lines is, on an 
average, but 20 to 25 per cent of the minimum allowed in England in 
the very worst weather.” “The insulators even when new, are 
poor.” “Your insulation is horrible in hot weather, and is getting 
worse. Take in hand those lines which earn most of your money, 
the Boston and Washington lines for example; reinsulate %4 or \% of 
them, and I expect you will find them sufficient for your traffic.’ 

“This opinion of Mr. Varley as to the condition of the Western 
Union lines is concurred in by the electricians of this country, and 
confirmed by the best of authorities, the operators who work them. 
If this be the condition of the best wires, what must be the condition 
of the poorest?’™ 

Mr. Thompson said that at least one-third of the wires actually in 
operation, would require immediate renewal if the government 
should take possession of them.” 





19 Bingham Com., p. 76, D. H. Bates’ testimony. 
2» H. Rep. 114, p. 42. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid., p. 85. 
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On the whole it appears pretty clear that 80,000 miles of 
line and 300,000 miles of wire would be more than enough 
to replace the plant actually operated by the Western 
Union, including all the lines it leases from other companies, 
except the ocean cables. For the whole land plant then, 
including the lines leased to and by the Western Union, 
100,000 miles of poles and 400,000 miles of wire is certainly 
a liberal estimate. At the rates returned by the states of 
Table III, the real plant would then be worth $10,000,000. 
And at the median rates of Table LI (75 and 35), the Western 
Union’s own data, the real plant would be worth $21,500,- 
000 if it were new. The first is probably too small, as 
the full value of property is rarely returned to the state 
officials no matter how strongly worded the law may be, and 
the second is too large because the operative plant is not 
new nor in first-class condition. It is certainly safe to 
take off at least one-third for depreciation, which leaves the 
actual value of the lines not above 14} millions.** 





23 Senator Charles A. Sumner of California, a practical telegrapher and an earnest 
student of this whole subject, said in 1888, that “ the lines of the Western Union and 
Baltimore & Ohio together are not worth $15,000,000. And for $25,000,000 sufficient 
first-class construction can be had for a postal telegraph reaching every postoffice in 
the United States” (Bingham Hearings, Thurber, p. 20). G. 8. Thompson, after 
telling the Washburn Committee that many of the lines bought by the Western Union 
had ceased to exist though their mileage was preserved in the company’s reports, 
went on to say: “It is also believed that this company, could they dispose of their 
present lines and build new ones, would devise a system that would much more per- 
fectly meet all requirements, using therein perhaps less than two-thirds of the 
material now in their existing lines. It is therefore our purpose to urge upon your 
consideration the propriety of basing all estimates upon the presumption of entirely 
new lines, built in accordance with the latest scientific improvements, located 
according to a carefully digested system, believing that such new lines thus con- 
structed, covering an area much more extensive than that now embraced in all 
existing lines of the Western Union, can be constructed for.a sum of less than 
$10,000,000” (H. Rep. 114, p. 86). 

Mr. Charles E. Buell, one of the most experienced telegraph line managers in the 
country, wrote in 1885, ‘‘ The entire property of the Western Union could be shown to 
be worth, not much, if any, over $10,000,000” (Sumner’s speech in the House, Feb. 28, 
1885, p. 6). 

Taking the reported mileage without questioning its accuracy, it has been estimated 
that the Western Union system could be replaced for 25 to 30 millions. ‘“ The entire 
Western Union plant can be duplicated for 25,000,000” (I. T. U. 1894, p. 39). In the 
same hearing (p. 21), Gardiner G. Hubbard expressed the opinion that “A system 
substantially competing with the Western Union would cost 20 to 25 millions.” John 
Wanamaker, taking the more conservative of the testimony before him, placed the 
cost of duplication with a new plant at $35,000,000 (Wan. Argument, p. 5). 

Mr. Seymour, representing a syndicate of New York capitalists, told the Bingham 
Committee that they estimated the cost of duplicating the Western Union plant at 
20 to 25 millions, using No. 10 copper wire, which is better and more costly than the 
iron wire which constitutes the bulk of the system now (Bingham Rep. 1890, Sey- 
mour’s test. p. 8). 
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As for the other elements of the plant we have the testi- 
mony of President Green that the right of way cost the com- 
pany nothing.** It forms no part of the investment; so far 
as it is an item at all, it enters into the running expenses, in 
the way of a rent paid by service. The patent values held 
by the company in recent years are said to amount to only 
about 16 thousand dollars. The company reports 21,360 of- 
fices. But more than three-fourths of its offices are really 
railroad offices, furnished and officered by the railroads.** 
The Washburn Committee (H. Rep. 114, p. 40) estimated the 
average cost of instruments, furniture, etc., at $80 per 





John Campbell, a leader among telegraphers, told the Blair Committee (1883) that 
it was ‘the general impression of telegraph operators that 30 millions is a very high 
estimate for the Western Union system” (vol. 1, p. 121) ; and the detailed estimates on 
which Mr. Campbell based his conclusion are higher than the cost shown by the 
actual records of construction cited in the text. Another witness before the same 
committee, Daniel S. Robeson of New York, telegraph engineer and contractor, said 
he should charge $1,000 a mile for an 8-wire line, which is certainly high enough to 
yield a comfortable profit even for a New Yorker; and yet this same Daniel Robeson 
said that for $30,000,000 he would be willing to undertake to reproduce, not merely 
the Western Union system, but the entire telegraphic facilities of the country, the 
whole telegraph system, Western Union and all,as set forth in the reports of the 
companies (Blair Com. vol. 1, p. 306). And this 30 millions would include the con- 
tractor’s profit, which was not meant to be small as we can see by the gentleman’s 
figures for an 8-wire line between New York and Chicago. One noteworthy circum- 
stance about the testimony of the high-priced contractors is that they refuse to tell 
what the actual cost of construction would be, being unwilling to do more than state 
what they would charge, which leaves the listener in the dark as to their profit unless 
he has light from other sources. 

One of the most amusing things in the history of Western Union affairs is the fact 
that the presidents have no idea what the plant did cost, so that when asked about it 
they have to compute the value, a process which produced results varying from 20 
to 130 millions during the same investigation and from the same president (H. Rep. 
114, p. 37). President Green a little later stated in a public address that the Western 
Union could not be duplicated for $150,000,000. Whatsuperb self-restraint must have 
been required to keep the stock down to $95,000,000! 

When Mr. Sumner introduced his bill for a postal telegraph in 1885, stating that all 
the postoffices in the country could be connected for 25 millions, the report was in- 
dustriously eirculated that the Western Union system alone was worth 120 millions. 
When the inquiry began before the Senate Committee the claim dropped to 100 mil- 
lions. When the statements came to be made in form for record by the reporters the 
estimate fell to 80 millions. Then an agent of the Western Union went over to the 
House Committee and said the system was worth 70 millions, —a spontaneous de- 
scent from 120 to 70 millions; and finally the Senate Committee reported that the 
Western Union lines were not worth over $30,220,960 (speech of Hon. Charles H. Sum- 
ner in the House, Feb. 28, 1885, pp. 5-7.) 


%* Our right of way did not cost us any money cash down, we pay for it by service 
to the railroad companies.’ Dr. Norvin Green’s testimony, Sen. Rep. 577, part 2, p. 227 


anil. 


2% Bingham Com., Hearing of Mr. Thurber, testimony of Mr. Wiman, a director of 
the Western Union, p. 22. See to same effect, testimony of President Green, Blair 
Com, vol. 1, p. 881, 
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office. Instruments are much less costly now than when 
that report was made. Colin Fox testified that it cost about 
$25 to fit up an office with a new set of instruments. Idaho 
reports them now as valued at $3.60 a set. North Carolina 
reports the batteries, instruments, furniture, etc., the whole 
outfit of 286 offices, as worth $7,206 or $30 an office. Any 
one who will examine the little offices in stores, hotels, etc., 
will see that $30 to $50 would be ample to cover the contents 
of most of them. In a large city office, perhaps $1,000 
may be needed, sometimes more. If we put the average 
throughout the country at $100 an office, to be on the 
safe side, the office investment of the Western Union will 
amount to about $500,000. The company claims $4,979,533 
real estate. As we cannot prove the incorrectness of this 
item we will allow it, and assume that it is all used as 
a part of the telegraph plant. 

Adding all the items together we have about 20 millions 
as the real value of the Western Union plant.*® Subtract- 
ing the 15 millions of bonds, we have 5 millions left as the 
basis of 95 millions of stock—18 water to 1 of solid present 
value not covered by the bond mortgage. 

The bondholders own 15 millions of the plant, and 5 
millions is all the physical value that is left for the stock- 
holders. After paying 6¢ on the bonds the public should 
not be asked to pay the stockholders more than 6¢ on 
5 millions, for that is substantially what they own of the 
plant above the mortgage, and they have no moral right 
to ask the public to pay interest on the franchise which was 
created by the public and is kept alive by its patronage. 
The expenses of the business including depreciation, plus 
a fair interest on the value of their investment, is all they 
have a right to ask. The public contributed the franchise 
on which a value has been placed of about 90 millions out 





2% And this includes all the land lines of which the Western Union is the lessee, and 
which are not a part of the property of thecompany. The New York Mutual linesare 
put down at 60,000 miles of wire, the Northwestern Telegraph Co., and the Gold and 
Stock Telegraph Co., etc., are supposed to bring the wire leased to the W. U. up to 
about 100,000 miles. A considerable part of the stock of these companies is owned by 
the Western Union, but the portion of the property still outside of Western Union 
ownership is quite large, as is shown by the fact that the company still pays over j of 
a million a year in rentals for the land lines that are leased toit. If the value of 
these lines still outside of Western Union ownership were taken into account, it 
would be seen that the basis of Western Union stock is even smaller than appears in 
the text. Itis not possible, however, to ascertain the said value with any accuracy, 
because we do not know how much of these particular lines remain standing nor 
their condition; and the rental is no guide, for a big rent on property owned by 
Western Union directors and leased to the Western Union is simply one way of hid- 


tng profits. 
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of a total 110 millions, so that on the principles of part- 
nership the public ought to get °/,, of the profits. 


This brings us to the fifth great evil of our telegraphic 
system—the unjust profits of the owners. Justice gives fair 
remuneration to labor, and a reasonable profit to the capi- 
tal actually entering as a factor into present production. 
The ordinary corporation, however, cares nothing for 
justice." It takes all it can get. For 1895 the Western 
Union reports $6,141,389 profit, and $1,578,584 paid in 
rentals for leased lines, part of it for ocean lines, leaving 
about 7 millions of profit for the land plant. Interest on 
bonds was $893,821, wherefore more than 6 millions remain 
as profit on less than 5 millions of property—the portion 
of the plant not covered by the bonds. One hundred and 
twenty per cent is a pretty good profit, but it is nothing 
for the Western Union. In 1874 the dividends amounted 
to 414 per cent—the investors got their money back four 
times in one year.** During the war when patriotic citizens 
were giving their lives and their money for the service of the 
public, the Western Union was squeezing the public with 
all its power and paying 100 per cent dividends a year,” 
not merely on actual investment but on the total stock, 
water and all. Since 1866 the receipts have been 440 mil- 
lions, profits reported as such 137 millions, which rises to 
160 millions with the profits put down under the head of 
rentals, and to more than 200 millions with the profits 
expended in buying rival lines that wouldn’t take Western 
Union stock,—at least, President Green tells us that the com- 





*™Now and then there is a corporation with some lingering rudimentary ideas of 
justice; forexample, the Chicago and Milwaukee telegraph company referred to in 
part II of this discussion, which ran two years on a 10-cent rate, paying back 90 % of 
their investment to the stockholders, then made a 5-cent rate or half a cent a word, 
and after deducting expenses and 7 % on the capitalization, gave back the remainder 
of the earnings to the patrons of the company,— said remainder amounting some- 
times to 40 % of the gross receipts, and running continuously from 25 to 40 % of the 
entire business. It was wonderful for a corporation to give back to the patrons all 
above expenses and 7 % on the capitalization, and it would have approached com- 
plete codperative justice if the capitalization had been true. But it was left at the 
original cost during the first two years of the surplus profit distribution, and after- 
ward it was doubled, although the original cost had been almost wholly repaid to the 
stockholders before the profit-sharing began. Let us be thankful, however, for the 
record of a business corporation capable of manifesting so much of the mutualistic 
spirit, and hope that others may imitate and improve uponit. (For this story of the 
Milwaukee Company see Bingham Hearings, statement of F. B. Thurber, p. 25.) 


% Statement of Hon. John Davis to the Committee on Postoffices and Postroads, 
1894; I. T. U. Hearings, p. 59; see also p.4, and Wanamaker’s Argument, p. 5, 


3 Wanamaker’s Argument, p. 5. 
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pany has spent more than 61 millions in cash to buy opposi- 
tion lines,®° and as the balance sheets show that these 61 mil- 
lions did not come out of reported profits they must have 
come out of unreported profits except so far as provided for 
by the bonds. There are other additions to be made on ac- 
count of new construction put down to operating ex- 
penses.** It is impossible to ascertain precisely the sum 
total of Western Union profits; even if all the items were 
reported it would not do to be too sure they were correctly 
stated, for corporation bookkeeping is a very flexible affair. 
There seems, however, to be good reason to believe that at 
least half the receipts have been profit. And these millions 
have in large part been received by men who put almost 
nothing into the plant. It is probably that the stockholders 
of the Western Union proper never paid in a half million 
dollars from first to last.** And John Wanamaker says 
that “An investment of $1,000 in 1858 in Western Union 
stock, would have received up to the present time, stock 
dividends of more than $50,000 and cash dividends equal 
to $100,000 or 300 per cent of dividends a year.”** Think 
of it, getting your money back a hundred times in cash, 
and 50 times more in good interest-paying property! 

It is probable that the total amount ever paid by stock- 





3° Bingham Com., p. 65. 


31“ We have built from 10,000 to 20,000 miles a year of new line out of our earnings 
all the time” (Sen. Report 577, part 2, p. 218). Yes, out of the earnings, not out of the 
profits. The reports say that the new construction has been provided for out of the 
surplus, but when you turn to the balance sheet you find that it is not true; the 
construction is included in expenses, and the surplus reported each year goes 
undiminished to the next. 

82Sen. Rep. 577, part 2, p.58. And see Bingham Com., testimony of Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, p. 5, where Mr. Hubbard says: “In 1858 the capital of the Western Union 
was $385,000. So far as my knowledge goes, and I believe I am conversant with 
the affairs of the Western Union” (the witness said he had every report the W. U. 
had ever issued, and he had evidently studied them carefully) —‘‘so far as my 
knowledge goes, not one dollar of cash has been paid into the treasury of the company 
since that time.” 

83 Wan. Argument, p.5. Mr. Charles M. Stebbins, speaking of this subject, says: 
“Atthis time (about 1858) I think their expenditure had been about $250,000 to $300,000, 
but they soon after declared a dividend of more than enough to pay off their original 
investment in cash and quadrupled their stock, After that I think all their invest- 
ments were paid out of their earnings after paying dividends, averaging 8%. They 
bought new lines, sometimes paying cash, but generally giving their own stock, 
making new issues as needed. ... They bought many lines very cheaply by first 
ruining the value of the line by competition or other means. They got many lines for 
nothing by inducing railroad companies to pay all the expenses of construction and 
maintenance while the telegraph company received the benefits. They built other 
lines with the aid of subscriptions to be paid back in telegraphing at high rates, after 
the completion of the line. They absorbed many lines by giving their own stock— 
stock which, as I have said, has had 11 parts of water added to it” (H, Rep. 114, p. 82.) 
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holders into the treasuries of all the companies composing 
the Western Union system does not exceed 16 millions.** 
Of course there has been more money than that put into the 
plant, but it has come from the profits and the bonds. The 
system has been built up in four ways: First and least, 
with money paid in by the original stockholders; second, 
with capital put into competing companies which have 
failed and been absorbed by the Western Union; third, 
with profits, after payment of dividends which have been 
used to construct new lines and extend the system; and 
fourth, with money borrowed on mortgage of the plant.*® 
A reasonable merchant, manufacturer, or landlord is satis- 
fied to pay for his property himself, and get 10¢ profit on 
his capital, out of which profit or other capital of his own, 
he expects to make any improvements his business may 
require. The Western Union man, however, expects the 
public to pay for his plant and all improvements upon it, 
and give him 300¢ a year besides. How long are you going 
to stand that sort of business, my brothers? And even this 
is not quite all: the Western Union man likes to get a 
bonus out of the government when he can without awaking 
the people, and he has sometimes succeeded in getting a 
bonus that all by itself would pay 5 times the cost of the 
line for which it was given.*® 
(To be continued.) 





% Referring to this subject Gardiner Hubbard said tothe Hill Committee: ‘I 
think there has been of actual cash put in either by the Western Union or by other 
companies about 5 millions” (Sen. Rep. 577, part 2, p. 58). The highest estimate I 
have seen of the total amount paid in by all stockholders is that given in the Report 
of the National Board of Trade for 1882, which says: “ It is estimated by good judges 
that there has never been paid in by stockholders 16 millions of dollars since the 
beginning of the Western Union system, and that its present property represents 
simply water and the amounts extorted from the public to extend the lines besides 
paying dividends” (N. B. T., p. 11). 

851. T. U. Hearings, p. 16. 


36H. Rep. 114, p. 82; Bingham Com., Hubbard, p. 10; Sen. Rep. 577, pp. 4, 5, etc.; 
see notes 2and 3above. They also got a subsidy from the state of California. They 
gave some service in return for the subsidies, but of insignificant value; even if 
charged up at the high rates demanded of private patrons the said service would not 
amount to a quarter of the subsidies received (Bingham Committee supra). 














THE DESIRABILITY OF DISPOSING OF IN 
| FECTED BODIES BY CREMATION.* 


BY J. HEBER SMITH, M. D. 


The supreme simplifier of infection, as read from the 

experience of the ages, is fire. There is no noxa known to 

- man that can withstand its fervor. Its heat gives back to 
the ground the elements proper to it, and restores to the 
fruitful atmosphere her own. 

The belief in the efficiency of incineration of the dead for 
the safety of the living has been so general and so enduring 
that it would seem to have been developed in an age of 
experimental knowledge. Homer, in narrating an epidemic 

} that struck Troy’s foes like the shafts of an archer, killing 
“first the mules and swift hounds, and then the Greeks 
themselves,” says that for nine days “the fires of death went 
never out.” There is no more vivid picture of human interest 
in all the language of necrology, though after the lapse of 
three thousand years, than this poet’s recital of the burning 
of the body of Patroclus by his friend Achilles. Their ashes 
were mingled in one golden vase, and the promontory of 
Sigeeum was said to have marked the place of their repose. 
Fire from a funeral pile was one of the sacred sixteen 
commingled on the ancient Median altars. The corpse was 
pollution to a Mede or Persian, and running through all the 
minute directions for the treatment of a dead body, in their 
Venidad, Fargard, vy-viii, is the idea of its utter impurity. 
Yet the fire in which a dead body had been burned was the 
most indispensable of all to the symbolical flame on their 
altars, for it was thought to have absorbed the fire in the 
human tabernacle, a spark of the divine Spirit. Though 
misrepresented as sun-worshippers, it is a fact that even the 
sun’s rays were not allowed to fall on these sacred fires in 
their Atish-kundars. Such reverence, easily mistaken for 
idolatry, doubtless often became idolatrous. The media and 
symbols of the Omnipresent, in every age, are confounded 
with the Supreme Being himself. 





* A paper read before the Boston Homeopathic Medical ‘Society, by J. Heber 
—_. 1, D., chairman of the section on Sanitary Science and Public Health, Jan. 2 2, 
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Other motives besides fear of contagion may in part have 
led to the diffusion of the custom of incineration, such as 
the wish to place the remains of the dead beyond the reach 
of desecration, or to possess in harmless form a revered 
remembrance of those loved in life. The practice main- 
tained its hold with inhumation in Greece and Rome, and 
through the vast populations of Asia and northern Europe. 
But though the influence of Roman, and especially Greek, 
ideas and usages was most potential on the early Christian 
church, she took her custom of earth burial from the Jews, 
and after the lapse of eighteen centuries continues to regard 
this election of the method of this “chosen people” as lending 
a degree of sanctity to the practice of inhumation. But the 
Jews, whatever may have been their method of disposing of 
their dead in the early centuries of our era, are known to 
have been adaptive to environment in their earlier history. 
The law of Moses offered them no burial ritual. Always 
rationalistic and practical, whether in palaces or in captiv- 
ity, they practised burial, embalming, or incineration, ac- 
cording to outward stress. Their law, a law of life and not 
for the dead, enjoined minutely observances for obtaining 
“length of days” through keeping a pure mind in a clean 
body. Even the word for death, mut, is omitted. 

jut funerary associations and rites, whether simple or 
stately, are inherent in human nature. Their observance 
antedates written history. In evidence I will simply cite 
a translation of the memorial of Chnemhotep, one of the 
earliest of the kings of Egypt, recently brought to light. It 
reads: 

I have caused the name of my father to increase and have estab- 
lished the place for his funeral worship, and the estate belonging 
thereto. I have accompanied my statues into the temple. I have 
brought to them their offerings of pure bread, beer, oil, and incense. 
I have appointed a funerary priest, and have endowed him with land 
and laborers. I have established offerings for the deceased on every 
festival of the Necropolis. 


But it may be said without irreverence, that customs, 
however venerable, can be improved or set aside, through 
enlarging knowledge of the conditions of life and death. 

In the early part of the present century, there were evi- 
dences of the need of reformed methods of disposal of the 
dead such as the present generation would scarcely believe 
possible. But leaders of the medical profession were alive 
to the necessity for relief from intramural interments. The 
learned Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of. Boston, in 1823, wrote an 
influential paper entitled “The Dangers and Duties of 
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Sepulture, or Security for the Living, with Respect and 
Repose for the Dead.” This appeal for reformed methods 
inaugurated a crusade against intramural interments that 
resulted, in 1830, in the establishment of Mount Auburn 
cemetery, the first of our rural cemeteries. 

In London, with its immense population, the churchyard 
area, as late as 1849, amounted only to about 218 acres, 
within which were annually buried over 50,000 bodies. 
Such a number, according to the city’s ratio of mortality, 
would cause this limited space to be filled each decade. The 
same condition of affairs was common all over Europe. 

In this country the older graveyards were full to within 
eighteen inches of the surface. The stench from these 
cemeteries was sickening. During the cholera epidemic of 
1849 the disease seemed to have a focus in their vicinity to 
such an extent that some were ordered closed against 
further interments. Would that all had been closed, and 
forever. But reforms move slowly against the forces of 
false sentiment, self-interest rooted in ignorance, and a 
hoary conservatism that is always more obstructive than 
corrective, and that halts humanity’s heralds as though 
fearing to render account for its stewardship of unnumbered 
centuries. 

Cremation, in its present most timely advent, comes 
forward as if Prometheus had freed his limbs from the 
chains of Strength and Force, to bring mankind once more 
the fire of the immortals. The torch, no longer inverted, 
but aggressively held, is helping drive from the city’s heart 
the shadow of death. 

But the dead, though borne farther away, continue to be 
little more than nominally buried, by reason of the inter- 
position between them and the earth of such media as wood, 
lead and brick. Interment as still practised needs adminis- 
trative reform, and, in the instance of infected bodies, aban- 
donment of the practice in favor of incineration. The evils 
created by inhumation, in swarming cities, so vividly por- 
trayed by perhaps over-zealous advocates of cremation, I 
am willing to grant are not inherent in the principle of earth- 
burial. My only apology for sustaining an opinion on this 
subject in any public way, is that I am absolutely sincere, 
and equally in earnest. But I do not go to the length of 
recommending that incineration, as a universal method of 
disposing of the dead, be made mandatory, or enforced with 
penalties for non-compliance. Every citizen, however, 
should favor the statutory correction of the faulty methods 
by which earth-burial is now effected. 
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The evils inhering in the practice of interment, as has been 
suggested, are independent of its principle, and are largely 
of man’s own creation. After a thoughtful consideration of 
the subject, from every point, I candidly concede, although 
intending my own remains for the columbarium, that the 
natural destination of all the organized bodies that die on 
the earth’s surface is the earth; and that the earth is fully 
competent, by its unhindered agency, to effect the resolution 
of all bodies committed to it. There is a remedy for the 
evils that threaten from burying the dead in sealed coffins, 
brick graves, and tombs, a practice that stores in our midst 
a multitudinous impletion of human remains in every stage 
of decay; the remedy, next to prevention, lies in a practical 
recognition of an obvious law of nature. The law referred 
to is the deodorizing and disinfecting power of natural soil 
over animal remains that are buried according to nature. 
The earth, whether wild pasture, or glebe of ecclesiastical 
benefice, is entirely competent to effect the resolution of 
its dead, under right conditions. 

Do we not all know that if we look for a body that has 
been buried for five or six years (without inclosure) there is 
found only the inorganic part of it? The organic part has 
been resolved into its constituent elements, and reéntered 
the atmosphere. 

In certain large cities of Europe such carrion-troves out- 
number by hundreds of thousands the living. They lie, 
incapable of further change, except through reformed legis- 
lation or a cataclysm of nature, a reproach to those responsi- 
ble for this state of things, and a source of danger for 
generations to come. Is it to be wondered at that our loved 
ones die in old-world capitals of unmanageable fevers, the 
exciting causes of which any government might eradicate 
at far less cost than the labor and treasure now expended 
on preparations for war? ; 

Undeterred by the evils created by our progenitors, we 
are responsibly engaged in extending and perpetuating 
them. We, as citizens, should oppose the granting of privi- 
leges to corporations for the establishment of cemeteries too 
near our growing cities for the good of the public. Let us 
in every right way help do away with burial customs that 
are, in effect, a permanent tenure of land by the dead. The 
hand of death must not be suffered to hold the foot of 
progress. P 

The same great law applies to the body of the king as to 
the remains of the beggar; it must ever be a hurtful practice 
to bury the dead in sealed coffins, vaults, and tombs, Better 
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to die at sea, and have some memory of us kept by cenotaph 
above an empty grave, than to imperil those who are to 
inherit our landsand name. Graves should not be reopened 
until ample time has been given for the complete resolution 
of their contents. Who would wish his remains so kept 
from the operations of nature that a laborer’s pick, by a 
chance blow, might endanger society? In Xenophon’s 
“Cyropedia,” Cyrus the Elder is represented as saying, 
with a wisdom above that of our own vaunted civilization: 

When I am dead, my children, do not enshrine my body in gold and 
silver, or any other substance, but return it to earth as speedily as 
possible; for what can be more desirable than to be mixed with the 
earth which gives birth and nourishment to everything that is 
excellent and good? 

The common cemetery is not solely the property of one 
generation, now departed, but is likewise the common 
property of the living and of generations yet unborn. Some 
of the earliest records of the old English cathedrals and 
parish churches provide for the payment of larger fees for 
“chested buryalls” than for “unchested,” but mention of 
coffins is nowhere made in the burial service of the Church 
of England. The cofiin is of somewhat recent origin with 
our English ancestry, it appears, but it has become a costly 
and deplorable feature of the profusion which mars the rites 
with which we lay away our dead. As an illustration of the 
comparative imperishability of wood in ordinary soil, it is 
well known that, within a recent period, wooden coffins of 
the time of Charles II were removed from Holborn cemetery 
in as sound a state as those of recent burial. Wood in moist 
earth is nearly indestructible. 

Burial has been conducted in a way so unnatural that the 
intramural graveyards offer a soil so saturated with animal 
matter that it can no longer be called earth. In granting 
privileges for the establishment of new cemeteries, suburban 
only for a year and a day with our rapidly encroaching popu- 
lation, are those who administer the laws exercising due 
care as to the kind of location selected, and to the quality 
of soil chosen, and are they sufficiently assured that the 
same pollution of the ground and neighboring waters is not 
threatening to repeat and multiply the horrors of the older 
graveyards? Public health is purchased only by public 
vigilance. 

No longer ago than 1875, in a report of the directors of 
the General Cemetery Company (of England), in recom- 
mendation of the plans which they were proposing for 
their future guidance, they say: 
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It has been found that seven acres will contain 133,500 graves; 
each grave will contain ten coffins; thus accommodation will be found 
for 1,335,000 deceased paupers. 


A system of burial based on such a betrayal of humanity 
by decimals was at once inaugurated, and was suffered in 
this age of boasted intelligence to go into effect. 

Surely, whichever way the minds of physicians incline on 
the question of cremation, they must unite in deprecating 
a continuance of the old régime. Our education and obser- 
vation must compel us to oppose strenuously the accumula- 
tion in sealed inclosures of unresolvable animal matter, to 
the perversion of the earth from the exercise of its function, 
until, becoming supersaturated with death, it menaces the 
public health with exhalants laden with the potency of 
enteric disease and the slow tortures of malaria. An ideal 
civic administration will aim to preserve or provide an 
uncontaminated soil, pure water, and a pure atmosphere. 

In the interest of sanitary science and of society I ask, 
Is there a surer and simpler way of disposing of infected 

bodies than that of modern cremation? Shall we not lend 
our inflence to this method, and to other needed reforms in 
interment which need administrative enforcement, from this 
time, without division? But you will need, as physicians, 
to deal very thoughtfully with all who may oppose a change. 
Let us be very tolerant of feelings that have become 
entwined with the deep convictions of our fellow-citizens, 
and associated with the most sacred hopes and offices of 
religion, which to some appear in danger of profanation. 
That incineration has a religious side none of us will deny. 
It is not for us to offer any censure for the quiet, but 
observant, conservatism.of the church in relation to the 
increasing interest in cremation. But may we not venture 
to offer that this method of disposing of the dead seems, on 
careful thought, te comport with the purest ethical teachings 
of Jesus—the consideration of others as of ourselves? 
Cremation is not opposed to the belief in man’s survival of 
the dissolution of the physical body, nor to the lucid and 
generally accepted explanation of the doctrine of its resur- 
rection given by the Apostle Paul. From his scholarly 
statement of man’s upspringing from the state of physical 
death to a higher life, we are not called upon to dissent, nor 
should we throw the shadow of our positivism upon any 
light that can brighten the grave. The doctrine of the literal 
resurrection of the material body is not the palladium of 
Christianity. Our choice of cremation must not be inter- 
preted as an act of indifference to the position of the 
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Christian church. Despite the somewhat depressing influ- 
ence of our study of death, and of our frequent and intimate 
relations with the dying, we cherish the hope common to 
humanity and older than Christianity, that when our work 
is finished, we shall depart like our fathers, crossing the 
valley of darkness, with all our faculties complete, our 
imperfections thrown off, clothed in a shining form, beyond 
this lower gloom ascending like pure flame, to achieve the 
perfection of a divine ideal. 

But for one moment, let us consider just what is the real 
and present attitude of the Christian church toward the 
practice of cremation? What do her influential exponents 
say? The Very Rev. J. Hogan, 8. 8., in Donahoe's Magazine 
for July, 1894, writes: 

Doctrinally the Church has nothing to oppose to it. for no divine law 
has determined the manner of disposing of the dead. Practically she 
is prepared to admit it in cases of necessity, such as those of war or 
pestilence, when a large number of decaying bodies may become 
a danger to the public health unless they are reduced to ashes. We 
zo farther, and say that if we could suppose in some remote period 
the necessity to have become common, doubtless the Church would 
accommodate herself to it. But in the present circumstances she 
objects to the practice. She objects, first of all, because she is 
instinctively conservative, and dislikes all unnecessary changes, 
especially when the change would be a departure from what she 
has practised universally and invariably from the beginning. 


After citing the several decrees of Rome in relation to 
questions of cremation referred to the Vatican, dating from 
September, 1884, to December, 1886, he continues: 

From these rulings it is easy to gather the mind of the Catholic 
Church. She dislikes a change; she maintains her ancient customs, 
to which she is bound by many ties; yet she is ever ready to take into 
account the requirements of the day and the advent of new methods, 
so long as they are not introduced in a spirit of hostility to her faith. 
She clings to the past; yet she leaves to each individual bishop to 
decide in what measure it may be advisable to depart from it. 


It is well known that the late Bishop Phillips Brooks was 
favorable to cremation. His successor, Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, addressed the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Cremation Society, on Dec. 19, 1893. He began by 
observing that cremation as a means of disposing of the 
bodies of the dead is worthy of the thoughtful consideration 
of Christian people. He further expressed his conviction 
that under certain conditions it merited adoption by them, 
for at least three reasons: 

1. Cremation is in behalf of the living. 
2. Cremation is a reverent method of disposing of the bodies of 
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the dead. All the details of the service and the incineration are con- 
sistent with reverence. 

3. Cremation is in harmony with Christian principles. That burial 
has been the custom for centuries is no proof that other methods are 
unchristian. 


The hygienic argument for cremation, considered from a 
bacteriological standpoint, it appears, must await further 
reports of painstaking and unbiased studies by experts. In- 
vestigations as to the number and kind of bacteria found in 
graveyard and other soils, at varying depths, and in ground- 
water in the vicinity of cemeteries and remote from animal 
remains, appear to return somewhat contradictory results. 
This might be expected from the very nature of the methods 
employed. But we are left in no doubt that water and air 
are often contaminated by the presence of putrefying animal 
remains. This form of investigation must remain open for 
further work by bacteriologists, for the ground, from 
data at hand, seems to have been simply an arena for mutual 
criticism of technique. 

The movement in favor of cremation, in this part of the 
United States, did not begin until 1883; but before the end 
of 1893, the Forest Hills crematorium had been completed, 
and the first body reduced to ashes therein was that of the 
revered Lucy Stone. Her fiery soul thus lighted the way 
in a second reform. 

In addition to the crematorium, added facilities for incin- 
eration are being brought to a high degree of excellence. 
such as transportable cinerators, compact, light, and rapid 
in execution. The French army has a number of these, and 
their general use in war may transform the conditions of 
the terrible days following battle which have hitherto 
invoked, after the sword, the pestilence and the skeleton 
with a scythe. In civil life these cinerators will serve to 
prevent the possibility of spreading contagion by the convey- 
ance of infected bodies through public thoroughfares. It 
is to be hoped that one or more of them may soon be owned 
and operated by all of our large towns and cities, and come 
to be looked upon without prejudice, as contributing to the 
public safety. 

Our paths are taking us presently from the knowledge of 
living men. Let us, while we may, unite for the prevention 
as well as the remedying of every evil that afflicts the people. 

















































THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN CHICAGO. 





BY MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE. 


The south winds are quick-witted, 
The schools are sad and slow, 
The masters quite omitted 
The lore we ought to know. 
—Emerson. 

There is nothing local about the crisis which Chicago 
public schools have reached. The same battle is being 
fought in almost every city in the United States; Chicago 
simply stands as the storm-centre. Neither is the issue 
one which is of interest to educators merely; it is essentially 
the people’s issue. For, briefly, the battle raging hotly in 
Chicago is between the school men, the conservative, old- 
fashioned pedagogues, and those parents who see that the 
common schools lack common sense, and that the public 
schools lack public spirit. 

The rapid ripening of the agitation which has long pro- 
ceeded quietly and almost hopelessly has surprised every 
one. As recently as last September, the education depart- 
ment of the Chicago Woman’s Club, which has for fifteen 
or twenty years endeavored to hold out a helping hand to 
those teachers who wished to elevate the schools, real- 
izing the importance of the cof peration of the daily papers, 
appointed a press committee to interview the papers upon 
the subject. The committee met with a most discour- 
aging reception. Every editor informed it that no one 
cared abeut the schools, except professionals, and that 
any paper which should undertake to run a column a week 
upon educational topics, as the committee requested, would 
be playing a losing game. Now, every newspaper in the 
city. gives several columns a week, and no day is without 
its school news; while two of the leading papers, the Times- 
Herald and the Evening Post, have made a specialty of 
educational topics, treating them editorially. 

This change has been partly brought about by the ex- 
traordinary offer of the Cook County Commissioners to 
give to the city the Cook County Normal School, with 
nearly twenty acres of valuable land, worth something 
like half a million of dollars, upon the single condition that 
the city board of education should maintain the Normal 
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School. This is the condition upon which the county com- 
missioners themselves hold the property, and without this 
condition the transfer would be at once iilegal and ab- 
surd. It is difficult even for Chicagoans to realize why this 
offer was not at once accepted, especially as, at the time 
it was made, the board of education was just upon the 
point of paying $20,000 for a scant acre of land in the 
immediate vicinity of that offered it for nothing. In- 
credible as it may appear, however, the board did hesitate 
long. 

The real reason for this hesitancy is still more incredi- 
ble to those, outside of Chicago, who are aware of the 
extraordinarily high standing, educationally, of the Cook 
County Normal School, which could thus be obtained free, 
with its faculty of picked specialists, its fine library, its 
well equipped manual training room, and its large gym- 
nasium. The reason for the offer of this valuable public 
property is sufficiently simple. The school, although a 
county institution, stands well within the city limits. It 
cost the county board some $35,000 a year for its main- 
tenance. The county is growing poorer, as the great city, 
growing steadily greater, annexes the county towns and 
diminishes the amount of the county taxes. Of course 
the county board must cut its garment to fit its cloth if 
it would remain solvent. The Normal School was a source 
of outgo, not of income to the courty. It was a burden 
to the county commissioners but would be of great value 
to the city board of education. Hence the offer. 

The hesitancy of the board of education over the accept- 
ance of this offer was in part characteristic. It wished to 
be prudent, and it had a great distrust of the county com- 
missioners—that distrust which a body of business men 
naturally feels for a body of politicians, a distrust which 
we shall sometime regard as shameful. There should be 
no such division between business men and politicians. 
This country was not designed to be governed by a class, 
but by all the people, and if a certain class does govern 
it, it is the fault, not of that class, who have simply taken 
up an idly relinquished privilege, but of those who have 
let the privilege drop. However this may be, the board 
of education whispered that this was a political scheme 
and must be looked into, and the more it was investigated 
the less it was liked. 

For, although politically and legally the plan stood in- 
vestigation well, educationally it revealed difficulty after 
difficulty. The Normal School is founded and maintained 
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upon an entirely different plan from the city schools. To 
train the teachers there meant one of two things: either 
the teachers trained by its methods would inevitably change 
the city methods if brought into the city in any great 
numbers, or the school would have to be changed to con- 
form to the city’s requirements. It was weil known that 
the Normal School was so strongly entrenched behind a 
barricade of the best sentiment of the community—indeed, 
of the whole country—that any attempt in this latter direc- 
tion would inevitably precipitate a storm; while to train 
teachers after its methods would be to rouse all the 
conservative elements, now in the public schools, in 
vehement protest. 

This, then, is the educational crisis in Chicago. The 
methods of Cook County Normal School, representing the 
new education more fully than any other school in the 
country, must be accepted or rejected. The issue cannot 
be blurred or blinked. Its acceptance means a declaration 
that Chicago has determined to educate her children accord- 
ing to the new ideals; its rejection means that she stands 
by the old. There is no doubt which way the decision 
will go if the people rouse in time and declare their will. 
Chicago’s will, when she speaks in her proper person, is 
always upward bent, but she sometimes allows boards 
and small bodies of people to will for her, and then her 
decision is not so surely right. 

Providentially the question of a reduction of teachers’ 
salaries came up at this juncture, and the thousands of 
school teachers and their hundreds of thousands of friends 
made such a fuss about it, that all the newspapers began 
to talk of the importance of the teachers’ work, and the 
iniquity of underpaying them; the pulpit thundered forth 
in the same strain; and the friends lobbied and gossiped 
and got interested in the schools. If the people once get 
to work on the matter, by whatever means, the issue will 
be met. 

What is the difference between the new education and 
the old? Exactly the difference between a democracy and 
a despotism. As Colonel Parker, the principal of the Nor- 
mal School and leader of the new movement, says truly, 
we are a democracy in form but as yet only so to a limited 
degree in spirit. We are far from being a self-governing 
people. We are governed largely by moneyed interests 
and political machines. We do not solve our questions of 
state by thinking, every man with his own brain, but 
by votes bought, sold, and exchanged. Patriotism is 
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largely confined to the G. A. R. and the stump, and is 
not practical and sincere and simple enough to reach the 
primaries. All this is at once the cause and the effect 
of our public-school training. 

A recent writer in the Forum said that the only argu- 
ment for state education was the argument of self-preser- 
vation—which is true enough; but he spoiled it by adding 
that this object was attained when the child had learned 
to read, write, and cipher. If, he said, the state had money 
to spare after furnishing every citizen with these rudi- 
mentary requirements, it might, if it chose, put on the 
ornamental branches; but to do so before providing for 
the essentials was little short of criminal. This is, in brief, 
the argument of the old education. It assumes, without 
a shadow of doubt, that the essential for good citizenship 
is the ability to read, write, and cipher; and it does so 
in the face of the fact that our boodlers can all read and 
write, and are adepts in a certain kind of figuring; that 
very few of the inmates of our jails and houses of currec- 
tion are without these accomplishments, and that an edu- 
cated villain is far from unusual, except as to the unusual 
difficulty of catching and punishing him. This argument 
has based our schools upon the three Rs without a thought 
of inquiring into the soundness of the basic assumption. 
The scientific movement of the day has, in the prevalent 
system, found expression in a few high-school experiments, 
added to the curriculum, and, in the primary grades, a 
few talks about plants, insects, etc., called “nature study.” 
The demand for a better physical development has been 
met by the installation of teachers of physical culture, 
and the regular grade teachers have been required to break 
up long hours of study with a few physical exercises. The 
awakened interest in art has been met, in Chicago at least, 
by the installation of eight special teachers of drawing, 
under Miss Josephine Locke, who have worked like giants 
and have subtly leavened the whole loaf, as Miss Lilian 
Whiting showed recently in the ARENA. Their work it 
is which has prepared the way for the coming of a greater 
good—the filling of the schools with teachers as full of 
power, earnestness, and wisdom as themselves. 

Singing, fortunately, has never been in any great danger 
of being banished from the schools, a danger which only 
recently threatened drawing and physical culture in the 
Chicago schools. The love of music is stronger in us as 
a people than the love of art. We know better what it 
means. 
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But, although the public schools have taken on science 
and art and physical culture, they have retained their basis 
in the three Rs. To spell! What a noble thing it is! 
How well worth hours and hours of effort! What an im- 
posing substitute for the abuity to think! The whole point 
is, that the old education thinks spelling a good thing 
apart from the thing spelled. Did it ever occur to the 
worshippers at this shrine that the most objectionable books 
are admirably spelled, and that a state which really knew 
what it needed to preserve itself would put the desire to 
say the right thing before the ability to speak accurately, 
according to the laws of grammar? To cipher! Again, 
a noble thing, a triumph of the human reason! But did 
those who regard the arithmetic as second in sacredness 
only to the Bible, ever consider of what use to them in 
daily wrestling with the problems of life was the metric 
system, or the rule for extracting the cube root? 

The new education takes a simpler ground. It assumes 
nothing, unless it be an assumption to suppose the child 
worth educating as a whole, and nature worth following 
asa guide. It begins by studying the child, and lays down 
as its fundamental proposition that any subject beyond the 
power of grasp of childish minds shall not be given those 
minds. It has as its aim the development of all the powers, 
mental, moral, and physical, of the child, with especial 
reference to their employment in actual life, for the benefit, 
not only of the individual, but of the society in which he 
lives. 

From this point of view it becomes at once apparent that 
the three Rs are not the essentials of good citizenship. In- 
deed it may be doubted whether a criminally minded in- 
dividual who cannot read or write is not a safer member 
of society than the same individual equipped with these 
dangerous weapons. The point of importance for the 
safety of the state is to see to it that he is not criminally 
minded. And in this connection may be cited a fact which 
cannot be too often repeated. 

In San Francisco, some twenty-five years ago, were es- 
tablished the Silver Street Kindergartens. In them were 
trained, from the ages of three to six, the children of the 
poor—not the clean poor, but the slum poor. They were 
the children from whom are recruited the criminal classes. 
Ten thousand of these children were carefully watched, 
and records kept of their after careers. Only one of them 
was ever arrested, and he was discharged. No such show- 
ing can be made by the schools which give reading, writing, 
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arithmetic, grammar, and geography as the bread of life. 
These kindergartens did not teach a letter. 

The value of the power to read depends upon the thing 
read. The ability to read obscene literature has hastenéd 
many a boy into vice. It is absolutely essential to the self- 
preservation of the state that the taste for good literature 
be cultivated simultaneously with the power to read. Not 
one word should be taught except that with it be given 
the desire to use that word helpfuliy, not destructively. 
Practice in use of it must immediately follow its acquisi- 
tion, and examples should be given in the form of verse, 
story, and history of its right and beautiful usage. From 
this point of view the study of literature becomes impor- 
tant to the state. Who could claim that “Is the cat on the 
mat?” and lists of such words as bat, rat, hat, sat, fat, etc., 
had any such value? 

The new education recognizes that a thing apart from its 
meaning is valueless and potentially dangerous. Dirt 
is confessedly matter out of place; disease is _ misdi- 
rected energy in the human organs and tissues; sim- 
ilarly, ignorance is thought undeveloped, and viciousness 
mental and moral energy misdirected. The new educa- 
tion recognizes this, and seeks to develop thought, and so 
overcome ignorance; and to direct mental and moral ener- 
gies aright, and so overcome evil. 

The moral training in the Cook County Normal School, 
and the methods employed to secure it, may be illustrated 
by the following touching story. A boy who had attended 
the school some years was stricken down with scarlet 
fever. After his recovery, his mind was found to be 
clouded. The father came to Colonel Parker in great dis- 
tress to ask about some asylum to which he could send 
the child. 

“Never!” cried “the noble colonel,” as his friends affec- 
tionately call him. “Send him right back here. We will 
take care of him. It will do every child in his room good. 
And, if anything will roll the cloud away from his mind, 
association with familiar scenes of mental activity will 
do so.” 

The child came; he was received by his mates as if 
nothing had happened. His recitations were nonsense, but 
nobody laughed at them; his writing was piteously vague, 
but no one reproached him. He taught every child in his 
room, more powerfully than a dozen books, the duty of the 
strong toward the weak. Tenderness, forbearance, and a 
chivalry more beautiful than any mere chivalry of sex, 
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bloomed in his path; and that which might have been a 
curse proved a blessing. To-day the boy is in the highest 
grade, sound of mind and body. 

So little was this beautiful thing appreciated by the 
adherents of the old system that a member of the county 
board of education, now a member of the city board, 
although the child’s condition was explained to him, in- 
sisted on giving him a written examination, and pulled 
down the reported average of the whole room thereby. He 
did not think the divine lessons taught worth noting. 

As an illustration of the scientific study of children which 
is carried on at this school, the following instance is of in- 
terest. Two boys, twins, were brought there from a neigh- 
boring public school. Despite the identity in their agcs, 
one boy was in the eighth grade, the other in the third. No 
one could tell why this boy did not get on. In action 
he had never shown any lack of thought-power, but in 
school he was simply stupid, and scarcely progressed at all, 
although he evidently tried. As soon as Colonel Parker 
saw him, he said to the mother: 

“Madam, your son is deaf.” 

“Impossible!” cried the startled woman. “I should have 
found it out in all these twelve years.” 

“Tam sure of it,” said the colonel, “from the way in which 
he watches my lips when I am talking. However, we will 
test him.” 

Sure enough, the boy was deaf; not stone deaf, but so 
deaf that he had probably heard only about one-tenth of 
the things said to him. The colonel put him in a school- 
room. He had not been there fifteen minutes before the 
teacher discovered that he had astigmatism so badly that 
he could not see a thing written upon the blackboard. 
No wonder the poor lad had been “stupid” at school! One’s 
heart aches to think of the unjust markings and reproaches 
he must have had to endure, and the strange, inexplicable 
mess the world must have seemed to him; for, of course, 
he was perfectly unaware of his own defects, having been 
born with them. Now the boy is happy, and rapidly catch- 
ing up with his more fortunate twin. 

In short, the new education aims to build character, to 
send forth well-rounded men and women, fitted to grapple 
with life. It looks facts in the face, and argues from them, 
not from theories or prejudices. It respects tradition only 
as tradition preserves truth. It is, above all things, dem- 
ocratic. It sees in the association of human beings upon 
a plane of absolute equality, the greatest educational power 
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in the world. “It is my aim,” says Colonel Parker, “to have 
every child in my school as free as I am myself.” And the 
colonel is uncommonly free—free from prejudice, and free 
from fear. 

The new education recognizes that use not only exalts 
knowledge into wisdom, but that without use, even bare 
facts fail from the mind. It recognizes that the noble use 
of knowledge is even more essential to the well-being of 
the state than knowledge itself, and that habit and example 
are the two great agencies by which the child may become 
accustomed to use knowledge nobly. It recognizes that 
the legitimate function of the school is not to teach certain 
prescribed studies, but to increase the power to think 
wisely, to act forcibly, and to be righteous. 

The new education stands ready to fit the children of this 
republic for the new era which is beginning to dawn. Chi- 
cago has been called upon first to face the issue practically. 
As she is nearly the centre of this continent, her exam- 
ple will count much, East and West, and, when she has 
proved that this education, at once more practical and more 
spiritual than the old, can be made a great factor in the 
regeneration of a city, other struggling communities will 
follow her example and rise up and call her blessed. 

















THE HUMAN PROBLEM ACCORDING TO LAW. 


BY ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


Justice is the application of truth to affairs —Emerson,. 
Give them truth to build upon.—Dante. 


In any bookkeeping if the accounts do not balance, the 
only way out of the confusion is to find the mis-take and 
rectify it. By the miss in taking, error has been made the 
basis instead of truth. Those interested waste no time in 
devising a remedy, still less in trying to so adjust affairs as 
to suit the outcome of errer. They know that in regard to 
numbers exist fixed laws which if applied will themselves 
establish order. 

Were the accounts of a community kept in great measure 
regardless of these laws—say two and two called other than 
four—and the results or “answers” applied in affairs 
generally, the consequence would be a widespread confusion, 
requiring corresponding effort in the way of adjustment. 
Though performed with all the zeal of self-consecration, 
such labor would still be adjustment—that and nothing 
more; something less for the adjustment could never be 
accomplished. It would become permanent, yet not, 
observe, as a legitimate work in and of itself, but as created 
by unlawful conditions which the people themselves had 
established. Even were those erroneous accounts carved in 
marble in letters of gold, and made the standard; were the 
consequent disorder supposed to be the natural state of 
things and therefore unchangeable; were it declared that 
under certain conditions two and two are not four, and that 
it is expected of figures to go wrong, still the “answers” so 
brilliantly wrought out would have in them nothing— 
no thing—because truth would not be therein; and the dis- 
orderly conditions would go on interminably, breaking out 
at intervals in contentions more or less violent. 

Note, here, that as the unlawful figuring thus applied in 
affairs would work disaster in a countless variety of ways, 
there would seem to be required as many different kinds of 
remedy; but in reality, as the cuuse of all would be but one— 
breaking law, so the remedy would be but one—keeping law; 
and this only remedy would have to be applied, no matter 
how great the consequent changes. 

Now as to our Human Problem, that there is fundamental 
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error somewhere becomes evident in two ways: First, by 
the prevalence of strifes, strikes, crime, pauperism, official 
corruption, private dishonor, the terrorism of trusts, the 
absolutism of money-power, and general distrust and in- 
harmony; second, by our numerous proposed remedies, in 
the shape of reforms, charities, philanthropies, missions, 
rescue works, tenement-house leagues, pauper institutions, 
watch and ward societies, good government societies, prison 
associations, prohibition schemes, and our innumerable iegal 
and penal enactments. 

The need of all these attempts at setting things right is 
sure proof of error in the foundation. Rightness needs no 
righting. In the real as in the supposed case, each different 
manifestation of error seems to require its special remedy,— 
we will say its special kind of adjustment. Hence all these 
various schemes devised with so much of thought and effort. 
A useless trouble! The remedy exists independently of 
human wisdom and human endeavor. It is—applied Law, 
according to the Creative Plan; Order through Law. Who- 
ever would solve our now -complicated human problem 
should first recognize the fact that being a part of the uni- 
verse, the human world must come into line with the laws 
of the universe. 

These laws are, first, Life. Everywhere life; no vacuity, 
no stagnation. To /ive is to fulfil—fill out fully—the inborn 
purposes of individual existence, as these are indicated by 
capacities. And the human “necessities of life” are what- 
ever, an all, this fulness of living may require. 

The second law is Oneness. By this law any case of unde- 
veloped abilities for good or for use not only brings 
disaster to the individual, but the whole, as a whole, and as 
several, loses what the individual should have furnished. 
Oneness would so equalize opportunities that every possible 
career should be open to each, limited only by individual 
capacity, and by the same law the consequent gain would 
advantage all. Also, by the same law, none would seek 
profit through others’ deprivation. This, indeed, would 
bring penalty. Ina plant, for instance, were any single part 
to secure for itself more than its due share of light, heat, 
moisture, chemicals, thus making the mis-take of substi- 
tuting the selfhood rule for the Oneness rule, the penalty of 
broken law would affect the organism as a whole and 
also every individual member, the self-appropriating one 
included. This basic law, visible throughout Nature, holds 
with any organism, or organization; with a tree, with a 
human body, with a planetary system, with a country. 
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If other proof of Oneness as universal law be required, 
we will say that this law is divinely written on the heart. 
Neither man, woman, nor child will respond to selfness, like 
it, or in the least approve it, though many may practice it. 
The response is what tells. Oneness is the groundwork of 
science, of philosophy, and all of the leading religions. 
Christianity especially is based on it. 

Our disastrous human conditions result naturally from 
law-breaking—are its penalty. The inequality of opportuni- 
ties breaks the law of Oneness, and as to the law of Life, 
multitudes of all classes pass through existence without even 
a consciousness of their higher possibilities. Yet a complete 
living demands expression of these in the way of noble 
character, and of mental and spiritual development. 

The penalty of this double law-breaking is seen in the 
general disorder whence has come oppression, repression, 
fierce competition, rivalry, dishonor, corruption, injustice, 
and unlimited self-seeking; all these causing worry, loss of 
health, poverty and the harassing fear of it, crime, the 
social evil; these, again, creating the need of continuous 
adjustment by charity, reform, palliation, alleviation, all 
now considered our pride and glory and merit, but the need 
of which is our shame and disgrace—because substituted 
for the justice of suitable opportunities—and none of which, 
as has been illustrated, is a legitimate work in itself, but one 
made necessary by the unlawful conditions which we have 
ourselves established. 

The feet of Chinese women are undeveloped. Feet are 
made for walking, but people with useless feet have to be 
carried and in other ways attended to. With us, multitudes 
are allowed to grow up with capacities for use and for good 
undeveloped, and then they have to be carried and in other 
ways attended ta. 

The cause of our so prevalent disorder is one—law-break- 
ing. The remedy is one—law-keeping. By the law of Life 
the best in every way of each would be educed. By the law 
of Oneness this full development in any could but work for 
the same in others, wherever lacking, and thus would be 
secured the prosperity of all. 

New whose business is it to see that human affairs are 
conducted according to Universal Law? Obviously those 
to whom the people have committed their affairs—as the 
enactment and enforcement of laws, public education, and 
the interests of the country in general. In one sense they 
are our servants, but by thus placing them in charge we put 
ourselves under their management. Collectively, they make 
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a power we call the state. The right to legislate and to 
exact penalties, even unto death, implies the obligation 
of effective guidance. The responsibility of supporting, 
demands the economy of bringing out the full measure of 
capabilities. 

At the head of the state stands the president. In times 
of danger from enemies he takes the lead. No enemy is more 
dangerous, more weakening—therefore. destructive—than 
are sin and ignorance. Suppose, then, that as head of 
affairs and by the legitimate ways of Congress and the 
Bureau of Education, the president should call a convention 
of the wise and the good for planning a scheme of education 
which would bring-out, in their fulness, human values, that is, 
the very highest and best in all—yes, in all, irrespective 
alike of wealth or poverty. For this need has no class dis- 
tinctions, since selfness and ignorance and soul-poverty 
have none, and wherever these exist there are the “slums”; 
there is degradation. A state becomes grand only by human 
grandeur, and in this mere money-worth has no part. To 
educe the highest and best would do away with selfness, for 
that is neither high nor good. If self’s best be developed into 
full activity, with all the more joy will self promote the wel- 
fare of others. For do but consider the meaning of best! 
It means Truth, Love, Justice—the germs of which are in 
every child—and in such presence their opposites would 
disappear as does darkness at the introduction of light. It 
does not have to be contended with; it simply is not. 

Now form a mental picture of-our world as it would be 
with Truth, Love, Justice, in entire control; mind awakened 
and stimulated; heart and soul enthused; the mechanical 
faculties in such activity as the general needs may require. 
And this can be, for every inborn high possibility is designed 
for use, otherwise that much of creation goes for nothing! 
This mental picture does but represent what may be—and 
will be. It will follow naturally from substituting the law 
of Oneness for the competition and rivalry of the Selfness 
now thought permanently established as a necessity of the 
case. It is not a necessity. Excellence for the sake of 
excellence, and the good of humanity are to be the leading 
aims. 

Stamp out forever the falsity, so often asserted, that only 
through self-interest as favored by competition can be 
gained more and more of appliances for the world’s advan- 
tage and advancement. Does it seem likely that the low 
is everlastingly to dominate the high ?—that there are really 
times when wrong is right, when the royal qualities, Truth, 
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Love, Justice, should give place to the base and low? And 
our greatest acquisitions have not come through self-seeking, 
but from a desire to benefit the world. Witness the appli- 
cation of anzsthetics in the annihilation of pain; the per- 
severing labors for inter-ocean communication; the self- 
sacrificing devotion to the interests of science; the efforts 
of the medical profession to discover specifics; the invention 
and unrestricted use of surgical appliances. 

Let a grand purpose take hold of a man and he must work 
it out. A true poem has to be written; a fine picture has 
to be painted; science students are compelled to their studies. 
Think of Agassiz and others who “had no time to make 
money”; of the present experiments in aérial navigation; 
of the perilous voyages of discovery; of the years of anti- 
slavery effort in the cause of human freedom; of the hosts 
now working out innumerable schemes for the world’s bet- 
tering! Is not, then, goodness a compelling force? These 
unselfish labors go.to show the vast amount of it existing 
among the people, but more or less repressed by the 
unnatural restrictions which are degrading us, that is, 
bringing us below our rank as children and heirs of the Most 
High. 

True, selfhood as a motive cannot at once be dropped. 
Why? This is why—because we have established condi- 
tions which demand it. It is as if a people had built their 
doorways and house-walls so low that entrance demanded 
stooping, and as a consequence stooping had become a pre- 
vailing posture. Should they be told to straighten up and 
walk erect, as they were made to, they would reply: How 
Utopian! Don’t you see we have to stoop? 

Subjects of a universe ruled by the grand Divine Laws, 
we have built up therein our little low-vaulted human world 
with its own belittling laws to match. This is rebellion. 
We must come under our rightful allegiance. The law of 
Oneness, working through the law of Life to bring out every 
high possibility—genius, talent, nobility of character, men- 
tal and spiritual development—would ensure the uplifting 
of the world; and thus, by the reign of Law, the Human 
Problem would be solved. 

This will come by effective educational work; will come 
gradually, as shall be formed a public opinion which will 
demand an educational system requisite for the ends pro- 
posed. The way of forming such public opinion is to con- 
tinually present the ideals and secure their recognition. 
This will be accomplished by thought-centres, established 
and to be established, and by continuous individual en- 
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deavor. A small part of the labor now spent on the merely 
remedial, or adjustive, would work that prevention, which is 
a thousand times cheaper, even financially. The present 
efforts deal chiefly with results, not with causes, supplying 
needs, not preventing them. 

To be effective, this future education must come into line 
with natural law—nature’s methods—and work from within 
out. She does not apply her efforts at the outside. The 
human working ground is the heart and the imagination. 
The future system will include kindergartens everywhere, 
and something else which it is a wonder has not yet been 
introduced, so very “practical” is its nature, namely, an 
advanced department of Parenthood Enlightenment, whereby 
children shall be better born and better reared. For the 
beginnings must be where human existence begins, in the 
home. 

All this would require a very high order of teachers, a 
very much prolonged period of education, very many less 
pupils to the teacher, and—more money. But the gain 
would justify all this. Even if the general uplifting could 
not for long time be realized, yet it should be ever kept in 
mind, and worked for, as an aim to be accomplished, and 
suitable means devised. If our doorways and house-walls 
are now too low for our true stature, all the same educate 
the children with a view to it and they will do their building 
in grander style. Just think what one whole generation of 
children might thus accomplish! 

And even if to thus educate for a complete living would 
require at the beginning the part support of families in 
absolute need of their children’s earnings, yet in the long 
run it would be a much truer economy than our present 
yearly outlay of millions spent on pauperism and crime. 




















WHY THE SOUTH WANTS FREE 
OF SILVER. 


BY UNITED STATES SENATOR MARION BUTLER. 


COINAGE 


The South wants free coinage of silver because it is a 
great producing section and therefore suffers greatly when 
there is an insufficient supply of full legal-tender money that 
measures values. The West wants it for the same reason, 
and every section of our country wants it except where the 
money lender and speculator control. 

Every man with common sense knows, and every man 
whose conscience is not smothered by greed or distorted 
by prejudice will admit, that the money of a country must 
increase as its business and population increase. This is 
the only way to keep a parity between products and money, 
between debtor and creditor, between the man and the 
dollar. When this safe and just rule is not followed, that 
is, when the volume of money increases faster’ or more 
slowly than the increase of population and business, then 
a great wrong is done by the government to a large por- 
tion, if not all of its citizens. 

Let me illustrate: On the one hand, if the volume of 
money in any country is increased faster than the increase 
of population and business, then there is an over-produc- 
tion of dollars. This always stimulates and increases busi- 
ness, and hence business strives to increase fast enough 
to catch up, as it were, with the volume of money. But 
this is an unnatural stimulation and is often followed 
by a reaction, therefore it is not the safest course for 
a country to pursue. But there is another objection to 
this policy. When the volume of money increases faster 
than population and business, the dollar gets cheaper and 
prices rise. This enables a man to buy a dollar with 
less labor and products than before, therefore a man who 
owes a debt can pay the debt with less labor and products 
than he promised to pay. This helps every man who owes 
a debt, but helps him at the expense of the man to whom 
the debt is due. This policy always helps more people than 
it hurts, but nevertheless it is wrong. 

On the other hand, when the volume of money does not 
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increase as fast as the increase of population and business, 
exactly the opposite happens. That is, there is an under- 
production of dollars. This always greatly stagnates and 
paralyzes business. Business gets dull, shrinks in volume, 
and draws in and contracts, as it were, to fit the decreased 
volume of money. This always causes a panic, a crash in 
the whole productive business of a country. Prosperous 
businesses fail, factories close down, labor is thrown out 
of employment, prices fall, and every bank that is at the 
mercy of the money centres is forced to close its doors and 
rob its depositors. The decay of civilization follows such 
a policy with the same certainty that night follows day. 
But there is another objection to this policy also. Let us 
see how it affects the debtor and the creditor. When the 
volume of money does not increase as fast as population 
and business increase the dollar gets scarcer and the prices 
of products fall. This forces the man who must get a 
dollar to buy it with more of his labor and products than he 
had to pay before; a man who owes a debt must therefore 
pay the debt with more of his products and labor than he 
promised to pay. This robs every man who owes a debt, 
and robs him for the benefit of the man to whom the debt 
is due. This hurts more people than it helps. This policy 
makes a million people poor to make one man rich. This 
policy accumulates the wealth of the country into a few 
hands and makes it impossible for the man who creates 
wealth or who is in debt ever to prosper. Such a policy 
means death to a producing section like the South. 

If any class of the people of the country must be hurt 
for the benefit of others, then under the principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, is it not better to 
follow the policy that helps more people than it hurts? 
Hence, is it not better to have twice too much money than 
twice too little? But it is not necessary for any government 
to pursue a policy that will rob one class of its citizens 
for the benefit of another. Both of the above policies are 
wrong; they represent the two extremes—they are the 
Seylla and Charybdis of the financial problem; the ship 
of state should steer safely between the two. 

The safe and just policy for any government to follow 
is for the money of the country to be increased year by year 
exactly in proportion to the increase of population and busi- 
ness. Under such a policy every citizen of the country 
would have equal opportunities. It is true that some 
would grow rich and some would remain poor, but in each 
case it would be the man’s own fault and not the fault of 
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the government. The condition of each citizen would be 
measured by his own industry or idleness coupled with good 
or bad judgment. 

The above fundamental principles about the relations 
of money to man and business have always been fairly un- 
derstood by the great masses of the people. Then the 
question arises, How is it that a people like ours, who are 
armed with a ballot, have allowed themselves to be robbed 
and bled through the instrumentality of the financial sys- 
tem enacted and perpetuated by our government? Why 
have not the people voted to change it? The answer is: 
Because our people have failed to appreciate what was 
money, and what was not money; that is, the difference be- 
tween real money and token money, and the functions of 
ach. So great have been the ignorance and misconception 
of the great bulk of our people on this vital point, that the 
South was almost ready a little while ago to accept state 
bank currency to be redeemed in gold in lieu of full legal- 
tender silver money coined on equal terms with gold. The 
misconception of our people on this very important matter 
has been almost as great among the lawyers, merchants 
and other professional and business men as among farmers 
and laborers. But the masses of the people of the South 
are just beginning to learn that the price of products is 
measured by the amount of real money in circulation and 
not by the amount of token money or bank currency and 
credits. It is standard money, full legal-tender dollars, and 
not bank paper that measures values and fixes the price 
of products. Any people who fail to understand the true 
significance of this great vital difference between real 
money and token money can easily be fooled, robbed and 
enslaved by the modern money changers. 

The first scheme of the gold trust was to prevent the 
supply of money from increasing as fast as the increase 
of population and business. The second step was to sub- 
stitute token money in the place of real money. The third 
step was to strike down half of the real money of the coun- 
try at one blow. They cut the financial yardstick in two 
and prices fell one-half. 

The fourth step in their scheme is now about to be per- 
petrated and may be summed up as follows: 

1. To prevent any further coinage of silver into legal- 
tender dollars at the ratio of 16 to 1, and to bring this coun- 
try to an absolute gold basis. 

2. To have the silver dollars already coined robbed of 
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their legal power, so as to be only token silver money to be 
redeemed in gold, like token paper currency. 

3. To destroy all silver certificates, treasury notes and 
greenbacks, and to issue and fasten upon this country gold 
interest-bearing bonds to the amount of the money and 
currency thus destroyed. The coin bonds of the govern- 
ment already issued will then be made payable in gold 
only. 

4. To increase the power of the national banks by turning 
over to their management and control the entire issue of 
paper currency to be redeemed in gold. 

The people of the South realize that if this scheme suc- 
ceeds then gold (which is already scarce and getting scarcer) 
will be the only money—all values will be measured in gold. 
Silver will then be token money, that is, a silver dollar will 
have to be redeemed in gold just like a paper dollar that is 
not made a legal tender. If this scheme succeeds then 
prices will fall still further, debts will rise still higher, and 
all of the business of the country will have to be stagnated 
and contracted until they are measured by the small amount 
of gold that this country may be able to produce or get. 
Of course when this is done banks will issue a large quantity 
of paper currency, but every piece of it will have to be re- 
deemed in gold, therefore no matter how much bank paper 
is issued, prices will not rise and debts will not be easier 
to pay; in fact, prices will continue to fall and debts get 
harder to pay, for with this increased demand for gold it 
will continue to rise in purchasing power. This will pro- 
duce a condition of affairs horrible to contemplate. 

The South is opposed to banks of issue. It wants all 
money to be coined or issued by the government and wants 
every dollar to be real money—every dollar to stand on 
its own bottom—every dollar to be a dollar without being 
redeemed in another dollar. A dollar that must be re- 
deemed in another dollar is not a dollar. There is no ex- 
cuse for the government to coin or issue two dollars and 
then require that one of these dollars shall be redeemed in 
another. Whenever this is done it is for the benefit of 
the money-lender and the gambler and at the expense of 
those who make the products that clothe and feed mankind. 

It makes no difference how much silver may be coined and 
put into circulation, unless it is coined on equal terms with 
gold and given full legal-tender functions it is not money, 
and every piece of it so coined would have to be redeemed 
in gold just like so much bank paper. Therefore with 
silver demonetized and the legal-tender greenbacks retired, 
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the real money of the country is reduced to gold, and all busi- 
ness and prices must contract accordingly, no matter how 
much token silver or token paper may be issued. 

This means that it will take twice as much labor and pro- 
ducts to pay taxes and twice as much to pay the salaries 
of the officers of the country, state and nation, and twice 
as much to pay the debt and interest which individuals, 
corporations and the government owe in Europe, as it 
would with a sufficient supply of real money. This means 
more panics, more business wrecks, more millions of people 
in poverty. 

The South wants the free, unlimited and independent 
coinage of silver on equal terms with gold as it was before 
1873, because this would make twice as much real money 
as if gold alone or silver alone were coined in full legal- 
tender dollars. If the full and free coinage of both metals 
should not make enough money to keep pace with our in- 
creasing population and business, then the South wants 
more legal-tender dollars made of something else furnished 
bythe government (not by banks),and such additional money 
to be real dollars, every one to stand on its own bottom 
and not to be redeemed in other dollars. Any financial 
system that puts into circulation token money when there 
are not enough real dollars in circulation is a dangerous and 
dishonest system. The South wants as many dollars as 
the business of the country needs, and wants every one of 
them real dollars, each one of them standing on its own 
bottom. Anything short of this is dishonest and means 
robbery to the great majority of our people for the benefit 
of the few, and robbery of our own country for the benefit 
of foreign countries. 

The South wants free coinage of silver so that our country 
can pay its bonds and debts to foreign countries in one-hun- 
dred-cent dollars according to the terms of the contract 
and not in two-hundred-cent dollars as we shall have to 
do under the gold standard. Every bond this government 
owes says on its face that it is payable in coin (gold or 
silver) at the option of the government. Now if we say 
by law that silver is not coin—is not money—then we 
change the contract so as to double our own debts. Will 
any sane man agree to do this? The indebtedness of this 
country to Europe is over five thousand millions of dollars. 
The annual interest on this debt is two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. We did not promise to pay this debt 
in gold, but these foreigners want us to pay it in gold. They 
promise to pat us on the back and call us “honest” if we 
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will pass laws that will make gold twice as dear and then 
pay them in gold. They threaten to call us “dishonest” 
if we persist in paying them just what the contract calls for. 
Before we are fools enough to agree to purchase their 
smiles (which would surely come coupled with their con- 
tempt), let us see what the result will cost us. 

The output of gold in this country is nearly thirty-five 
millions of dollars a year. This is barely enough to pay 
one-seventh of the interest that we must pay to foreigners 
each year. The output of gold for the whole world was 
nearly a hundred and fifty millions of dollars last year. So 
if we had all of the gold of the whole world each year it 
would not pay half of the interest that we are bound to pay 
and must pay each year to foreign bondholders and credi- 
tors, leaving half of the interest unpaid and not leaving a 
single dollar of gold for circulation at home. Therefore 
it is plain, and painfully plain, that we can never pay this 
debt, not even the interest on it, with gold. On the other 
hand, each year instead of paying our debts we shall be 
getting deeper and deeper in debt; more bonds will have 
to be issued each year with no prospect of paying them. Is 
this the way to build up our credit abroad? Is this the way 
to promote prosperity at home? What astonishing and 
alarming folly. If we cannot pay as we go now, when shall 
we ever be able to do so and pay in addition a large debt 
and increasing interest? 

But we can pay this debt and pay it honestly according 
to the contract. How? We can, and we must pay it with 
our products. We are the great producing nation of the 
world, and the other countries must have what we raise. 
We must, first, make our own people prosperous; we must 
have a financial system that will enable our people to create 
more products at less cost—a financial system that will 
put our idle labor to work, at good wages, and set the 
wheels of every piece of machinery turning at full speed. 

India, Russia, the Argentine Republic and other coun- 
tries that raise wheat and cotton anid compete with us in 
the markets of the world now have the immense advantage 
over us, inasmuch as they, while selling their cotton and 
wheat in the London market for gold as we do ours, yet 
take their gold home and convert it into the money of their 
own countries, which has twice the debt-paying power of 
gold, while we take ours home and get no such increase, 
therefore giving them nearly one hundred per cent the 
advantage of us in raising these products for market. 
Let me illustrate: 
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The price of a bushel of wheat in the Liverpool market 
for more than a generation has been an ounce of silver. The 
value of the two have remained in touch for more than a 
quarter of a century. As the price of silver went up or 
down, wheat followed. If we single out any one year, say 
1892, we can estimate what the demonetization of silver 
has cost the wheat growers since 1873. The average Lon- 
don price for silver in 1892 was 87.1 cents per ounce. In 
that year an Indian farmer could ship a bushel of wheat 
to Liverpool, receive an ounce of silver for it, and have the 
silver coined into rupees at a ratio of 15 to 1, worth $1.37 
in legal-tender money in India. An American farmer could 
also take a bushel of wheat to Liverpool, receive an ounce 
of silver for it, bring this silver home to the United States 
and sell it for whatever he could get, which was about 
86 cents per ounce. Thus the Indian farmer realized $1.37 
for his wheat delivered in Liverpool, while the American 
farmer received but 86 cents for his—a difference to the 
disadvantage of the American farmer of 51 cents per bushel. 

But suppose we had the free coinage of silver in this 
country at the ratio of 15 to 1, then we should get $1.37 per 
bushel, and if at 16 to 1 then we should get $1.29 per bushel. 
The same is true of cotton and other products which we 
export and which come in competition with those of other 
free-coinage nations. 

Senator Jones in his great speech delivered in the United 
States Senate on May 12 and 13, 1890, and again in the 
extra session of Congress, 1893, sets forth these same facts, 
and by taking the amount of wheat and cotton raised in 
this country each year and the price for which it sold, he 
shows that the demonetization of silver causes a loss to 
the American farmer of over one hundred million dollars 
a vear on cotton, and over two hundred million dollars a 
year on wheat. He figures that the total loss to the Ameri- 
can farmer on wheat and cotton alone since 1873 has 
reached the immense sum of four billions three hundred and 
eleven millions of dollars. He also shows clearly that 
nothing but the free and unlimited coinage of silver in this 
country at a ratio not lower than 16 to 1 will prevent 
South America, Mexico, China, Japan and other free-coinage 
nations from developing their agricultural resources at the 
expense of the farmers of the United States. 

Our government by pursuing such a disastrous financial 
policy is not only each day increasing our debts but is at 
the same time reducing by one-half our ability to pay. In 
the light of these facts the demonetization of silver was the 
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greatest crime ever committed against the people of this 
or any other country. This crime was committed by our 
own government, by congressmen and senators we voted 
for, by presidents of the United States who took an oath 
to see that even-handed justice was meted out between 
every class of our people and to guard and protect the in- 
terest of this country against foreign interference and 
foreign oppression. The perpetrators of this crime have 
during the last twenty years destroyed more property, 
desolated more homes, and caused more hearts to ache and 
bleed than have all the wars, pestilences and famines of a 
hundred years. They deserve to be branded with the 
deepest dye of infamy of all the ages. 

The above are some of the fruits of a single gold standard. 
These evils can be remedied by our own government. Let 
our government furnish a sufficient amount of real money to 
meet the needs of our increasing population and business. 
The first great step to accomplish this is to restore silver 
to the position it held before 1873. 

The people of the South are studying the science of 
money. The masses are studying for themselves and will 
not longer leave it to politicians and so-called financiers. 
The South knows what it wants and what is best for every 
honest citizen of our country, and it will never stop the 
fight until the great producing West and the great majority 
of wealth-producers, manufacturers, merchants and busi- 
ness men everywhere are joined together in one solid 
phalanx to rid this country of foreign debt and foreign 
dictation, and to reéstablish prosperity among our own 
people at home. The South also sees clearly the only way 
to secure these results, and that is to elect a president 
who is an honest man and an American patriot, a man who 
will be an independent president of the United States, 
who will guard and promote the interests of our own people 
and nation instead of one who is a tool and vassal of foreign 
money syndicates. 

The South wants the free coinage of silver for the same 
reason that she wanted to throw off the yoke of British 
oppression in 1776, 





THE SOCIAL VALUE OF INDIVIDUAL 
FAILURE.* 


BY PROF. GEORGE D. HERRON. 


L 


Jesus was brought to His death by those accounted the 
best and wisest of their day; by the religious teachers, and 
the prudent men of the state. While the Romans consented 
to His death, that they might be rid of an over-religious 
troubler and fanatic, the leading Jews demanded His cruci- 
fixion for blasphemy and treason. To the political and 
religious authorities His words had outraged, this death of 
shame seemed the fit ending of Jesus’ life. They nervously 
thought themselves well done with the man, with their 
interests conserved and saved. 

When He came from the tomb, to collect, commission and 
inspire His disciples, they were few in number. He plainly 
told them that their mission would render them worthless 
religious and social outlaws in authoritative opinion. The 
will of their Lord was to bring the disciples into unending 
conflict with the will of the world, causing them to be hated 
of all men and persecuted by all institutions. 

If we should measure the life of Jesus by the notions of 
failure and success that prevail in both church and society, 
it would prove to have been a failure from beginning to end, 
mistaken to the point of moral insanity. He divided house- 
holds, drew people away from their authorized teachers, 
and ruthlessly beat down the accepted religion of the day as 
an intolerable hypocrisy. He built no temples, and made 
no creeds; taught no system of theology, and organized no 
schemes of work. He was betrayed by one disciple, denied 
by another, and, in the crisis of his seizure, forsaken by 
them all. He was, says Dr. Young, “without a single com- 
plete example of success while He lived.” His beloved 
nation, for which He conceived a universal mission, met His 
ardent patriotism with deadly rejection. His life was spent 
among the poor and wretched, the outcast and despised, the 





* From an address given to the Religious Societies of Harvard College, and to the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. on 
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diseased and vicious; and He expressed larger hopes for the 
vile and ignorant than for the strictest observers of religious 
ordinances. He had to go among the sinners to get a fol- 
lowing; the religious would have none of him. He had small 
entrance to what we call the better classes of society. His 
manner of life was not respectable; in fact, to the religious 
and social proprieties, His conduct was scandalous. The 
most disreputable elements of society, the worthless and 
always discontented, the fanatical and revolutionary, 
vagabonds and publicans, gathered about Him as their 
leader. To the judicious and conservatively progressive, to 
men of reasonable minds and wise methods, His denuncia- 
tions of the order of things then existing were exaggerated 
and outrageous beyond endurance. He came to be regarded 
as the enemy of religion and government, of faith and 
morals. His words were taken as inviting the rabble or the 
mob to the overthrow of all that was sacred. He respected 
not conservative reasoning nor official positions, neither had 
He regard for organized interests or threats. It seemed that 
nothing was safe so long as Jesus was left alive; His 
presence was an increasing danger to both temple and 
nation; from the standpoint of both patriotism and recog- 
nized religion, this man had to be made to die. 

Withal, Jesus was the most wholly and intensely human 
of men; no other man was ever so finely responsive to every 
influence. He felt the horror of publicity which every nobly 
sensitive spirit feels; only His exalted interest in His glori- 
ous undertaking, so intense as to make Him forgetful of 
Himself, enabled Him to endure the public gaze and discus- 
sion, in which His offered life was a spectacle to the curious, 
an opportunity to the religious debaters, an affront to the 
official classes in church and state. As none of us can, He 
suffered the sorrow of soul, the helpless ache of heart, which 
comes with the absence of affectionate and intelligent fel- 
lowship with one’s deepest life. One shrinks from simply 
a momentary look into the holy pain of the enforced loneli- 
ness that was His, even when thronged by the multitudes. 
We cannot read the gospels sympathetically without seeing 
how often and patiently, how eagerly and expectantly, He 
tried to make Himself understood, and did ever man so com- 
pletely fail? He was always seeking and waiting the 
moment when He could take His near disciples into His full 
confidence, which He was unable to do, even after the resur- 
rection. His soul felt about for friends who could under- 
stand, and perhaps help Him to understand, His visions of 
His own life, and of the world life, which He must often have 
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been tempted to doubt. Some of His appeals to His disci- 
ples reveal His great and unceasing hunger for sympathy 
with His strangely commissioned life. 

Yet the life of Jesus was the most joyous ever lived among 
men. Unto the cross and even upon it, through all His 
measureless sorrows, He was the glad child of the universe. 
Compared with others, His life was a song of joy. His was 
the one free spirit, the gladdest heart, that has ever rejoiced 
our world which sin has troubled awhile. No one else ever 
so delighted in the spirit of nature, so rejoiced in the nature 
of spirit, so enjoyed the fulness of life, to which He opened 
His soul as the flower opens to the sun. Among all humans, 
Jesus is the one who sensed the sweetness of all life’s ele- 
ments, heard the music of its forces, and saw the beauty 
and concord of its movements. The life of the Christ was 
the music of God measured in perfect harmony to man. In 
His character were united the passion of a supreme sym- 
pathy for man with the peace of a faultless faith in God. 
Before Him was set the joy of perfect obedience toward God 
and perfect sacrifice in the service of man—the joy that 
swallows alike all joys and sorrows. He had no concern for 
His reputation, no anxiety for His individual future, but 
trusted Himself to the Father’s keeping as unquestioningly 
as the babe rests in its mother’s arms. His Father’s will 
was the peace of His soul and the power of His work, so that 
He went about doing good with the expectant eagerness of 
a child at play. His deeds were done as the sun shines and 
His words spoken as the rain falls. He was free from all 
care of self, that He might pour His life into the impover- 
ished lives of His brothers, to be their meat and drink, 
their healing and redemption. Thus, through the sacrifice 
and joy of human service, His life revealed God to men as 
their Father and revealed men to themselves as the Father’s 
sons. 

It is the human reality of Jesus’ experiences that is 
slowly, vet more swiftly than we see, winning for Him the 
world’s heart and confidence. The world is coming to 
believe in Jesus as the Christ of God, because it believes in 
Him asaman. His love and faith toward man are the wit- 
nesses that God isin Him. Because He came to His mission 
with the familiar garb and language of the people, a peasant 
born and bred, a carpenter and a carpenter’s son, brave and 
joyous under the heaviest burdens, a partaker of the com- 
mon lot and a sharer of the common life, through and 
through a man, we therefore believe in Him as the Son of 
God. 
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Had Jesus’ experiences been different, escaping any of the 
trials and moral perplexities to which we are subject, He 
having spiritual resources not responsive to our faith, He 
could not have been the Saviour of man, because His life 
would not have been a fulfilment of our humanity. If His 
divinity had been essentially different from the divine nature 
and development of other men, His life would not have been 
the light of human life. 

It was in the faith that man is the Son of God that Jesus 
met and overcame the worst that the world could do unto 
Him. He became in all things like unto His brethren; not 
some things. He was the incarnation of, as well as in, the 
common life; He accepted all the limitations of our 
humanity, and linked Himself with the widest human rela- 
tionships. He was tried by our temptations, and learned 
obedience by our sufferings. He submitted to every kind of 
injustice, and died the most desolate of deaths. He had to 
conquer doubts that pressed in upon Him from without, and 

valk by faith, as we must walk. In solitary prayer, He had 
to dedicate Himself over and over again, sustaining Him- 
self only through continuous consecrations, in order to bring 
Himself into unshrinking obedience to the Father’s will. 
Three times He prayed in the garden, for the mysterious cup 
of the world’s woe to pass from Him, before He arose serene 
and strong to meet His betrayer and pass on to His cruci- 
fixion. Day by day, He had to grow to the cross; grow in 
the knowledge of His Father’s will, as all must grow. The 
gospels make it clear that He saw His way to the cross, step 
by step. We can see that His conception of His mission 
enlarged, and His wisdom deepened, with each new experi- 
ence. There came no time when faith was not the spring 
to His action. There were things He did not know; He 
was amazed at the hardness of human hearts, and found it 
hard to understand the unbelief of His nation; He grieved 
over the conduct of His disciples, and marvelled at the 
slowness of their spiritual growth. It is evident that He 
had, in the early part of His ministry, expectations of the 
conversion of the Jews—expectations which were not real- 
ized, to His inexpressible sorrow and disappointment. 
Though His faith in the triumph of righteousness endured 
to the end, while His belief in the divine sonship of man was 
always deepening, and His vision of truth, with His power 
of love, continually increasing, the sin and shame of man 
yet broke His heart before His work was done. 
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IL. 


Jesus’ nature was such that it was the necessity of His 
being that He should either make the strongest effort of 
which He was capable against organized wrong, or should 
exhaust the possibilities of His life in a service that would 
prove a universal moral revelation and attraction. His 
development had been so whole and human, with His 
interest so absorbed in righteousness as to invest all His 
life in its pursuit, that both His faith and His reason would 
have been left without foundation, had He long sought any 
middle course between directest antagonism and fullest 
sacrifice. It was His only possible self-expression, that He 
should make the most exterminating war against all the 
forms and structures of evil, sweeping with destruction the 
false religious institutions and their political hypocrisies 
and tyrannies, or else make the completest sacrifice by which 
the righteousness of God might be so redemptively revealed 
in human life as at least to draw all men unto it from 
the evil. 

There are indications that Jesus met, in temptations 
beyond the power of our sympathy to interpret, the question 
of revolution. Civilization was a Roman dominion, making 
one vast splendid slave pen of the earth, with suicide the 
only escape for fettered, crushed and despairing lives. 
Roman virtues had been terrible. But when these virtues 
were dissolving in still more terrible vices, the earth became 
the arena of unmitigated suffering, seeming like the creation 
of devils. Could anything prevail against this exhausted 
system, save the attack of forces of its own kind—forces it 
could understand? Ther there was the Jewish church, in 
which Jesus was born, which He never left, in which He 
was crucified. This church had become, perhaps not rela- 
tively more morally corrupt than ours, but a mere profes- 
sional and official religion. Its teachers strained at gnats 
of traditional differences, and swallowed camels of social 
iniquity, laden with all manner of crimes against the nation. 
The church made merchandise of the truth, dealing out past 
inspirations as religious wares, while it was always rejecting 
the God of the living. It had thus come to stand for relig- 
iousness rather than righteousness, and had become an 
organized misrepresentation of God, making God seem a 
taskmaster and tyrant like unto the tyrants over the people. 
Could anything prevail against this apostate church, which 
had become the friend of oppressors and the mere patron 
of the oppressed, save fire and sword? How could God get 
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at the world through such misery in society and tyranny in 
state, through such moral atheism in organized religion, 
save in the revolution of terrific and destructive forces? 
Could not a strong and intense character, with wide human 
comprehension and sympathy, in almost any corner of the 
earth, gather independent spirits about him, sufficient in 
numbers and in politico-religious zeal, to overthrow both 
the religious despotism of the Jewish church and the politi- 
cal despotism of the Roman state, and thus clear the way 
for God to manifest Himself to the people as their deliverer, 
and make them His people? The people, too, would accept 
with universal acclamation and joy the advent and progress 
of such a deliverance. And history has never dreamed of 
such a revolutionist as Jesus would have been, had He taken 
the sword. 

But Jesus saw in Hebrew history and in nature, working 
out the evolution of human society in a holy society, an 
eternal force which man had not yet recognized. Perhaps 
after years of prayer and noble waiting His brooding 
thought perceived love to be the real constructive force 
operating in the world of man, and throughout the universe 
of God. In spite of the failures and expediences of unfaith, 
and by the use of them, the love that was in God was evolv- 
ing in man the heavenly moral kingdom. Jesus saw that 
the kingdom of heaven, which He felt called to reveal and 
realize on the earth, could be nothing else than the 
organization of human life in the freedom of perfect love. 
The establishment of a new civilization, upon what would 
be merely a new religion, through the power of an appeal 
to forces the world could then understand, in the place of 
the order then existing and cursing the world, would have 
been the failure of the kingdom of God, and a failure of the 
freedom for which man was created. Even if He could 
have scourged hypocrisy and tryanny to a judgment so ter- 
rible that they could never again rise in the old organized 
religious and political forms, He saw that sometime the 
beginning had to be made, never to be taken back, by which 
human life would be consciously committed to love, with its 
redeeming and perfecting law of sacrifice. 

But, though God would give salvation through the spirit 
and power of love, the world would have salvation through 
the power of might. It was thus that by no other than a 
life of entire moral failure, could Jesus accomplish His work 
in perfect oneness with the will of God, and glorify God as 
our Father. The will of God and the will of the world were 
squarely antagonistic; in Jesus they met in mortal combat. 
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The attempt to make His life a fulfilment of both the will of 
the world and the will of God was the temptation which 
Jesus met at the beginning of His ministry, alone in the 
wilderness, and conquered in the faith that He was the Son 
of God. He must lose the world, and suffer death at its 
hands, before He could save it; He must fail in the eyes of 
the world, or the purpose of God in man would then fail. 
He saw that the failure of righteousness in conflict with the 
wrong is really the overthrow of wrong; that the inheritance 
of the world by the meek is both the natural law and mani- 
fest fact which the unbelief of power does not see. Between 
the contending passions of an overturning indignation 
against wrong and a saving love for the wronged and the 
wrong-doer, His spirit seems to have been often troubled 
and torn. Through faith and vision, through experience 
and suffering, He learned obedience to the sacrifice of 
service as the great law of redemption. Had not Jesus 
learned and obeyed this law, His ideal of the human world 
become a kingdom of heaven would have tormented Him 
to His own, and perhaps the world’s destruction. Trusting 
that in committing Himself to this law He would commit 
humanity thereto, Jesus made the matchless adventure of 
His life. 

Being so constituted that the making of His life the 
largest possible contribution to righteousness was His sub- 
jective necessity, and the existing order in which He found 
Himself being what it was, Jesus had to choose either the 
sword or the cross as the weapon by which He should 
undertake to deliver His nation, and establish God’s royal 
reign in the world. Others, like Mahomet and Cromwell, 
have come to this choice, and have taken the sword. In one 
way and another, so long as the processes of redemption 
continue, all His true disciples will have to make His choice 
between the failure of success and the success of failure. 
Many are called to the cross, while still few are chosen. 
There may come a time, I can conceive it possible, in the 
social redemption of the world, when the faithful witnesses 
of Jesus will have to choose between the sword and the 
gallows. No man knows; but in an hour when we think 
not, the Son of Man may come to us in such a choice. 


11. 


Jesus committed Himself to sacrifice as love’s revelation 
and law, in the faith that love is the mightiest force in the 
universe, and the ultimately triumphant and organizing 
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force in human life. He would put this law to the test, 
through whatever experiences and to whatever end it might 
bring Him; though there should come the awful sense, as 
there did come when He cried from the cross to God as one 
who had forsaken Him, that He had been mistaken, His 
career a failure in reality. Sometimes strongly tempted to 
doubt what He did, struggling between the cross and the 
sword, Jesus accepted the full issues of the law of sacrifice 
to which He had committed Himself, in order that He might 
reveal it to men as the law of their common unity with God. 
It was thus that, in the face of the worst to be done to Him, 
Jesus made the holy assertion that He had accomplished 
the work given Him te do, and that He had so served man 
as to make His Father in heaven appear glorious on the 
earth; it was thus that He attached so high value to His 
service, in the face of failure and disgrace. The eternal 
value of His failure was the revelation of God in human life 
in terms of social sacrifice. : 
The crisis of civilization will call for its sacred victims; 
for such as shall be whole offerings in the social sacrifice, 
and shall fully manifest in themselves the love and law of 
the Christ. Doubt it not, there will have to be more dying 
of some sort, before the wrongs of this world are set right— 
the vicarious dying that is the resurrection of the world’s 
divine life. Before civilization experiences its redemption, 
the Son of Man will somehow have to be lifted up in offered 
lives. We need not expect that we, in the midst of this 
exhausted yet sovereign industrialism, can be any more in 
accord with its social customs and religious opinions, and 
at the same time obedient to Jesus, than the disciples who 
followed Him through His conflict with Jewish religion, and 
then went abroad as His witnesses and martyrs in the 
‘Roman civilization, could at the same time obey Him and 
them. Sooner or later, they who stand for the social order 
of the kingdom of God, who believe and teach, in work and 
word, that the facts and forces of Jesus’ life are wise and 
strong for the perfect organization of society, will meet the 
existing order of things in clearly defined lines of conflict. 
The Pilates of monopoly have already made friends with the 
Herods of the state, and the high priests of the church are 
blessing their union. The power of organized social wrong 
will exhaust itself in the wrath it pours upon the witnesses 
of the Christ order of society. It is no longer best to evade 
or conceal this. We must face the divine inevitable. The 
enemy of man is abroad in the world, filling the ruling social 
powers with every malignant device of diabolic inspiration, 
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and will never permit the sons of man to become brothers 
without warring upon them, even unto the glorious disgrace 
and death of some of Jesus’ friends. But their sacrifice will 
be the divine overthrow of the present evil order, by the 
faith and patience of love. 

The full power of incarnate love has never yet been tried, 
save in Jesus. When it is finally tried, and we in any con- 
siderable measure learn how to love, we may begin to cease 
to have problems. As the legion of demons left the Gada- 
rene, when confronted with the full vitality of the love of 
Jesus, so when there is a sufficient number messianic enough 
to commit themselves to the revelation of the social power 
and wisdom of love, with all the moral adventure and divine 
risk involved, what legion of social demons they may cast 
out no prophet can tell. In even the most disastrous failure, 
they would stir the world’s blood to the purer life of a holy 
and undying discontent, and thus accomplish the work 
given them to do. 

In committing Himself to failure, that He might reveal 
love as the basis of human life, Jesus committed humanity 
to love and its law of sacrifice. Call you this an experi- 
ment? Even so, the experiment is still on; yea, it is scarce 
begun. We must try it through to the consummation. 
That this love will triumph at last, and have the human 
future for its own, is the world’s beatific hope that will not 
die. 

Organized love is the manifest destiny of man. Love will 
yet inspire all motives, make all discussions, dispel all prob- 
lems, and light all paths to knowledge. The governing of 
man will yet be done by love, become the inner substance 
and the outward power of the common life. Love will own 
all sources of production, organize all activities, and dis- 
tribute earth’s fruits and human products. The works of 
the world will be the harmony of love’s social atfections, 
with the fruits of the earth born of love’s social sacrifice, 
and man’s productions the sacred gifts which love bears 
from brothers to brothers. The great achievements of 
civilization will be the overflow of leve’s social gladness. 

Then no man will any more call anything his own. As 
he has need, all things will belong te every man, who will 
add to all according to his powers. In the temple of the 
glorified humanity, the communion of saints will be realized 
in the consecration of all work to the fellowship of service. 
The children of the kingdom will break their bread with 
exultation and singleness of heart, praising God, and having 
favor with the whole people, their ransomed homes the 
living gardens of God in His full-come heavenly city. 


o 





BISHOP DOANE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY MARGARET NOBLE LEE. 


Bishop Doane of Albany recently contributed to the 
woman suffrage discussion, an article entitled “Why 
Women Do Not Want the Ballot.” The reader is led to 
expect a recital of women’s reasons for their presumed un- 
willingness to accept political rights. The “whys” adduced 
prove to be exclusively the bishop’s own, coupled with an 
exhortation to both sexes to do all in their power to prevent 
women from ever obtaining the ballot. 

At the outset the bishop classifies woman suffragists as 
follows: 

Class one, “to be eliminated from the discussion because 
they fly into a frenzy ... and are only vulgarly violent, 
with sharp tongues or sharper pens saturated with bitter- 
ness and venom.” 

Class two, “with whom one cannot deal without sacrificiag 
self-respect or reverence, who revile Holy Scripture, holy 
matrimony, St. Paul, even our dear Lord Himself.” 

Class three, “a very different class of women and men, 
to whose sober second thought it is worth while to appeal.” 

This classification warrants the bishop’s protest if it 
truthfully describes the general character of women who 
desire the ballot. But who are the women to-day identi- 
fied with the suffrage movement? They include the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, who have as an or- 
ganization enrolled in the cause; the Social Purity League, 
the White Cross Society, organized bodies of women wage- 
earners, and the majority of women engaged in the public- 
spirited, philanthropic, or mission work in every city; and, 
not least, growing numbers of young women in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, who are religiously pledged to good 
citizenship. To which of the classes do these women belong 
—brawlers, blasphemers; or the misguided? In which class 
do the great leaders of the movement belong—Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Livermore, Miss Willard, Rev. Anna 
Shaw? Either the bishop’s classification comprehends 
these societies and individuals, or he has passed over the 
rank and file and their leaders, and turned his batteries 
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upon isolated stragglers and camp-followers. The bishop 
deplores especially the godless drift of the cause; and yet 
in Wyoming, where woman suffrage has existed long enough 
to show its drift, polling places are frequently located in 
church parlors. Equally significant is the intuitive hostil- 
ity to woman suffrage of saloons and allied forces, which 
foresee disaster in the success of the reform. Many such 
facts as these are inexplicable on the bishop’s assumption. 

The bishop’s objections to woman suffrage are ranged un- 
der four heads, which he says he will not argue but merely 
assert. He asserts: 

1. Suffrage is not a right of anybody. It is a privilege granted by 
the constitution to such persons as the framers of the constitution 
and founders of the government deemed best. 

Looseness in the use of terms gives this assertion more 
explosive force than direction. To shift to the misiy realm 
of metaphysics and fence with superfine sophistries concern- 
ing distinctions between rights and privileges has been 
the traditional tactics of equal suffrage opponents. In this 
contest the ground should be the constitution, lighted by 
plain common sense, and the weapons exact terms. 

As to “anybody” having a right to suffrage regardless 
of place or qualifications, there is no such question at issue. 
No woman suffragist holds suffrage to be the right of the 
alien, the defective in mind, the criminal, or the juvenile 
classes. In order to differ from suffragists, the bishop’s 
contention must be that suffrage is not the right of any 
citizen of the republic; further, inasmuch as woman suf- 
fragists do not claim the /egal right of suffrage, he must 
mean precisely that suffrage is not the just, natural, and in- 
herent right of any American citizen. 

The constitution twice refers to the “right of citizens of 
the United States to vote,” in one place providing a penalty 
for the infringement of that right, and in another declaring 
that it shall not be denied because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. By thus providing penalities for 
the infringement of the right to vote, the framers of the 
constitution no more assumed to create and bestow that 
right than statutes for the punishment of theft assume to 
create the right of ownership. In both cases the enact- 
ment merely protects what it recognizes to be already in 
existence. 

The fact is, the bishop is guilty of an anachronism; he 
puts the cart before the horse. The constitution is the effect 
and not the cause of suffrage. So far were the framers of 
that instrument from creating the “privilege of suffrage” 
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that had not popular suffrage breathed into it the breath 
of life, the document would have remained absolutely im- 
potent. On the bishop’s hypothesis, whence came the 
“privilege” of the people to vote upon the adoption of the 
constitution—whence the right of the founders to frame 
a constitution? The bishop’s foundation for suffrage has 
the same support as the fabled Atlas who upheld the world 
standing on the back of an elephant, which stood upon 
the back of a tortoise. In the critical period of the forma- 
tion of the constitution, the people were in no mood to 
accept as a privilege from any body of men what they 
already enjoyed as a right. They had won self-government 
and political equality, and the ballot was the symbol of their 
freedom. Suffrage is inseparable from self-government, 
and the right to it is inherent in the citizens of the republic. 

The justification of a republic lies in the nature of per- 
sonality. Mulford in his profound work, “The Nation,” 
says, “Personality has its condition and its realization only 
in freedom.” While the bishop finds in his theory a reason 
for excluding woman from participation in the state, this 
philosophy admits her. Shut out from state membership, 
she is arbitrarily cut off from the first condition of self- 


realization. Her personality with which she is divinely en- 
dowed is forcibly restricted by human power. 
The bishop asserts: 


2. The old political proverb, “No taxation without representa- 
tion,” is utterly inapplicable to this question. It grew out of the 
tyrannica! action of a government across the sea in which not one 
of all the people on whom the tax was levied had the faintest voice 
in the framing of the laws nor in the choice of the government. .. . 
But women who are taxed are represented by their relatives, by 
their potent influence, and by man’s sense of justice. 


The pith of this assertion is that our famous tax creed does 
not apply to women, for the reason that women who are 
taxed are represented by some or all of the three agencies 
deemed by the bishop equivalent to suffrage for women. 
While one is tempted to inquire whether the bishop would 
be willing to vest his vote in his relatives, merge it in his 
potent influence, or waive it, confiding to man’s sense of jus- 
tice, the point may be conceded that if women who are taxed 
‘an be proved to be represented, the old adage is inap- 
plicable. 

The claim that taxed women are represented involves the 
admission of their right to representation. It remains to 
determine in what way this is provided for and secured to 
them. Representation in any sense worth the name has as 
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its essential characteristic the responsibility of the repre- 
sentative to those he represents, who on election day can 
bring him to strict accountability. Clearly the representa- 
tion accorded to women by the bishop is not of this kind; 
it has no legal sanction; it is optional with the representa- 
tive; itis a voluntary guardianship, such as the government 
extends to Indians not taxed. The colonists were favored 
with thismode of representation. They had relatives “across 
the sea”; they had “potent influence” in Parliament; they 
had “man’s sense of justice” to rely upon. They refused to 
pay taxes; they rebelled. They knew that representation 
without responsibility is mockery. 

Even if this pseudo representation were adequate, taxed 
women would be least assured of it, for the majority of them 
are husbandless, and their male relatives may have wives 
of their own to “represent” or may differ from them in 
political opinions. Tax-paying widows and single women 
thus comprise a class of political pariahs bearing the bur- 
dens of government but subject to the will of the governing 
caste. In New York State, for example, on an assessed 
yraluation of a billion dollars, women pay in round numbers 
one million dollars in taxes, more money than the British 
government annually exacted from the colonists. 

The theory of vicarious representation for women is 
founded upon the timeworn notion that the family is the 
political unit, that all women worth considering are mar- 
ried, and that the married woman is still a femme converte, 
with neither personality, nor force in the state. But the 
family is not the political unit in any sense. A political unit 
has a single vote and retains that vote. A family may have 
one vote, may have many, or may have none. The voting 
strength of the family depends on the number of males in 
it, and families without male members are political wards. 

Aside from its irresponsibility, its unequal distribution 
among women, its legal non-existence, .political representa- 
tion of one sex by another is in its nature impossible. A 
vote is the expression of a will; two wills make two votes, 
and if but one vote be cast, injustice is done either to 
the strength of two wills or the individual judgment of the 
one not expressed. If the will of the woman is not ex- 
pressed, an affront is offered to the individuality of one 
whom the state has now recognized as a person and there- 
fore entitled to expression. If the man change his vote 
at the persuasion of his wife, she is represented, but he is 
not, which is as unjust as the ordinary situation to-day, in 
which this evil is rare. As a matter of fact, comparatively 
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few men tax their minds with delicate adjustments and 
balancings in order that their vote may represent the com- 
posite vote of two. The average man votes as he wishes 
and represents his wife as he wishes her represented. 

The bishop asserts: 

3. Equality does not mean identity of duties, rights, privileges, 
occupations. The sex differences are proof enough of this. The 
paths in which men and women are set to walk are parallel, but 
hot the same. 

This statement is absolutely sound; it is a truism. No 
amount of legal equality can do away with natural differ- 
ences, and this holds between men and men as well as 
between men and women. The black man has legal equal- 
ity with the white, but his “duties, rights, privileges, occu- 
pations,” are not identical, and no law can make them so. 
All that women seek of the law is the equality granted to 
the negro, and they seek this because they realize that they 
have duties to the state which are not identical with those 
of men. The bishop fears that this equality would destroy 
the “equilibrium of society,” and quotes the words of St. 

aul, “If the whole body were hearing, where were the 
smelling?” This fear is groundless. Like the human body, 
the body politic is not “one member, but many”; and in 
the very chapter containing the passage quoted, St. Paul 
emphasizes the importance to the body of all its members, 
and condemns the disparaging by one member of the use 
or need of another. The trouble in the body politic has 
been that one member has assumed to be the whole body, 
and has arrogantly said to the other, “I have no need of 
thee.” 

The bishop is alarmed lest political equality may disturb 
economic laws. He pictures “overstocked professions, men 
and women crowding each other in and out of occupations, 
neglected duties, responsibilities divided until they are 
destroyed ... if this unnatural idea be enforced.” This 
figment of the imagination is “purely prophetic without the 
inspiration of prophecy.” The bishop imagines woman’s in- 
dustrial freedom to be dependent upon her political emanci- 
pation. Asa matter of fact.woman is to-day as free in the 
choice of profession or occupation as the ballot can ever 
make her. The last census reveals the presence of women 
in almost every rémunerative employment pursued in the 
United States, and yet we hear of no consequent friction 
in the shop nor misery in the home. If economic equality 
does not produce fratricidal competition in the labor world, 
how is political equality to bring this about? The bishop 
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has again mistaken effect for cause. The suffrage move- 
ment is a result of industrial freedom, not its cause. And 
statisticians agree that the entrance of women into the 
_business world, instead of producing the evils here con- 
ceived, has been a beneficent means in relieving the wants 
of homes. 

The bishop asserts: 

4. The theory of increased wages for women to be secured by 
giving votes to women workers, is equally preposterous. Wages, 
like work, are regulated by the unfailing law of supply and 
demand. 

Women do not expect to force up wages by their ballots 
any more than men can now do so, nor do they think that 
their votes will ever work miracles; but they do count upon 
securing by their ballots equal pay for equal work in munici- 
pal, state, or national service, such as a statute of Wyoming 
provides for that state. 

So much for the “fundamental and axiomatic truths” of 
the bishop’s argument. 

The bishop next proceeds with some personal objections 
to the enfranchisement of women. In his opinion, some of 
the bad results would be decadence of gallantry in men, in- 
crease of religious prejudices in political questions, multi- 
plication of venal voters, and contention in homes. Loss 
of gallantry has been the favorite bogy of anti-suffragists 
to scare off women from this reform. It should be known 
by this time that if the issue involved a choice between 
justice and gallantry, suffragists would unanimously pre- 
fer justice. However, they hold American manhood in too 
high respect to believe its crowning characteristic of 
courtesy to women merely superficial, and they fail to note 
any diminution in the politeness of men towards themselves. 
The women of Wyoming boast of the chivalry of their men, 
which seems to have withstood the shock of being “jostled 
at the polls.” Men may be jammed by women in street cars, 
crushed at receptions, elbowed in markets, made to take 
their turn at box-offices, but we are told that they will not 
be jostled at the polls. 

By a curious process of reasoning the bishop discovers 
equally strong objections to the vote of women, in their good- 
ness and in their badness. In one paragraph he applauds 
their native religious fervor, and in the next is horrified 
at the number of corrupt women that would be added to the 
electorate. Undoubtedly when admitted to the franchise, 
women will take their religion with them; but if it be de- 
serving of the “infinite honor” with which the bishop re- 
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gards it, it should preserve them against the bitter “reli- 
gious” feuds he anticipates. At its worst it would stop short 
of the shedding of blood, which has marked recent theologi- 
cal differences of male political factions in a number of 
cities. And he insists that what damage injudicious good 
women may fail to do in government, wicked women will 
compass by the sale of their votes. If woman suffrage 
were yet a mere theory, such a prediction as this would 
be more pardonable; but wherever equal suffrage prevails, 
all parties agree that women as a sex cast pure ballots. At 
all events the same means adopted to deal with venality in 
men voters will be equally effective in the case of women. 

In the equal-suffrage home, according to the bishop, either 
the wife must echo her husband or bedlam will break loose, 
and “in the heat and violence of party differences a new 
cause of dissension and alienation be added to the already 
strained relations in many families.” The strife extends 
below stairs, kitchen arraying itself against parlor, and for 
days at election time, home life becomes a prolonged politi- 
eal broil. This jeremiad might affect timid suffragists, 
were it not in its nature a conclusion from an “imaginary 
premise,” which the bishop elsewhere condemns as “‘illogi- 
cal to the last degree.” Under the same roof are now found 
differences in religious beliefs, frequently between husband 
and wife, and generally between mistress and maid, without 
destruction of domestic concord; and it is improbable that 
less vital differences will ruin homes otherwise happy. To 
the bishop’s question, “Shall the cook leave her kitchen to 
cast a vote which shall counterbalance that of her mis- 
tress?” the answer is an emphatic Yes, just as the coach- 
man does; and many mistresses might thus learn a needed 
lesson in political equality already learned by their hus- 
bands through the votes of their employees. 

The bishop reaches the climax of assertion when he 
says: 

There is no freer human being on earth to-day, thank God, than 
the American woman. She has all liberty that is not license. 


Acting upon this theory Miss Anthony cast a vote at one 
election with her fellow-townsmen, and was fined one hun- 
dred dollars by a United States judge. Such an assertion 
finds its answer in the words of John Randolph: “That state 
in which any people is divested of the power of self-govern- 
ment, and regulated by laws to which its assent is not re- 
quired and may not be given, is political slavery.” 

On the whole, opposition to woman suffrage is at present 
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on a somewhat higher plane than in the earlier days of 
the movement, when Dr. Horace Bushnell published his 
“Reform against Nature,” for many years the opponents’ 
classic. That celebrated theologian found a conclusive 
argument for man’s monopoly of the ballot in “his heavy 
tread, his hard-knit frame, his thundering voice, his Jupi- 
ter-like air.” He observed that all powerful forces of 
nature, such as tornadoes, thunder, and earthquakes were 
masculine, while breezes, dew falling, and grass growing 
were feminine. Again, commanding law was masculine; 
gospel which is “organized in submission and sacrifice” was 
feminine. “The subordination of woman,” he declared, “is 
moral, and no condition of suffrage will take it away.” She 
would find compensation, however, if she could only “con- 
ceive what it means to be the sex elected to patience.” 
His ideal condition is one in which women will “keep their 
own pure atmosphere of silence and make a realm into 
which the poor bruised fighters with their passions galled, 
their hates and grudges, may come to be quieted and get 
some touch of the angelic.” It never occurred to the doctor 
that the rational prophylactic for “galled passions, hates, 
and grudges” would be that those with the angelic touch 
should accompany the fighters to the political arena and 
there prevent them from reaching a bruised condition. 
But this would transform her into the voting woman, whose 
look the doctor tells us would be “sharp, the voice wiry 
and shrill, the action angular and abrupt; wiliness, bold- 
ness, eagerness for place, will become inbred.” She was 
to be known by a “thin, hungry-looking, cream-tartar face, 
touched with blight and fallen out of lustre.” Her stature 
would be “taller, more brawny, with bigger hands and 
feet”; she would be “lank and dry.” In the face of this 
vision, he entreats women “in God’s name, to save their 
beauty, for this is the power of the subject state.” And 
he concludes, “If I were a woman in the present lot of 
woman, I think I should certainly wish to be a man,” but 
assures them there are joys for them in the world to come. 

This reference to a standard authority among early 
anti-suffragists shows the progress made by opponents. 
The old view regarded woman as a thing of beauty; from 
the bishop’s standpoint she is an intelligent being entitled 
to the broadest knowledge and to her own opinions on all 
questions, and only forbidden to give expression thereto 
at the polls. 

Both the doctor and the bishop have voiced the con- 
servative sentiment of their day, always a useful element 
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in social progress. It is statesmanship to consider well 
any fundamental political innovation before adopting it. 
It is not altogether unfortunate that legislators generally 
lag behind advanced sentiment. Consequently woman suf- 
fragists may be patient. Against every social reform ex- 
isting custom, expediency, and a train of imagined ills have 
been invoked. 

The political enfranchisement of women is grounded in 
justice, in science, and in the theory of the modern state. 
“Justice,” declared Webster, “is the greatest concern of 
man on earth.” Only through its application have the 
rights of individuals been conceived and acknowledged. 
Only through the possession of rights is moral growth in 
the state possible. This growth is the law of both sexes, 
and its development requires freedom. Men have won this 
freedom from the hands of tyranny, and on the ground of 
justice women demand it of them. On what principle can 
men withhold it? Has either sex the prerogative to de- 
termine the rights of the other sex? Such an assumption 
in any field but politics would meet with universal derision. 
Society makes progress along various lines—industry, 
culture, religion, and politics, the aim and object of all being 
the moral elevation of the individual and of the community. 
Each department of activity offers to the individual an 
opportunity for usefulness, and should be open to every 
responsible person so that according to his or her peculiar 
talents each may serve the great social end. Industry, 
culture, and religion are now open to woman, but she is 
still denied the opportunity to serve the state by ihe per- 
formance of political duties. But if man has the right to 
exclude her from this field, he has the same right to limit 
her in other directions. In that case he should prescribe 
her duties, in fact become the keeper of her conscience. 
Nature, then, has made an egregious blunder in giving 
woman. conscience or will of her own. Man either has com- 
plete sovereignty over woman, or his assumption of it in any 
province is usurpation. As a matter of history, the argu- 
ments used to bar woman from state functions are of a piece 
with those formerly employed to keep her from business, 
education, and the professions. 

In excluding woman from the suffrage man not only 
assumes political sovereignty over her but moral superior- 
ity as well. The exercise of the suffrage to-day is conceded 
to be a moral obligation. But it is urged that this obliga- 
tion does not rest on woman. Who is to determine this? 
Are moral duties to be assigned by one sex to the other? 
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or by majorities? The essential feature of moral duty 
lies in each individual determining his or her own, so long 
as the righfs of others are not interfered with. Woman 
‘annot be a free moral agent while arbitrarily restricted in 
any sphere of moral action. And if the proposition of 
Burke that “The qualifications for government are virtue 
and wisdom, actual or presumptive,” contains any truth, 
suffrage is as much the woman’s moral duty as the man’s. 

A stock objection of opponents to equal suffrage is that 
woman has all she can do as mother of the race. Sociology 
demonstrates this objection to be without scientific basis. 
The evolution of the state has been from a military to an 
industrial plane. In warring societies and epochs, where 
mortality is great, the birth-rate has been correspondingly 
high, and the maternal function emphasized to the suppres- 
sion of other capacities in woman. The same law holds 
in the animal kingdom. Spencer shows that species 
destined to heavy chance mortality meet the emergency 
by enormous reproduction. With increased life chances 
offspring are less numerous. Accordingly in industrial 
societies the birth-rate decreases, and quality replaces 
quantity as the criterion of the family. 

The development of society from the military to the in- 
dustrial stage has transformed the life of woman no less 
than of man. Smaller families, the general employment 
of servants, and the introduction into the household of 
labor-saving inventions and manufactured products now 
afford women time for new activities. Some of the sex 
are devoting their leisure to “pink teas” and other “social 
functions”; many, however, find in it an opportunity for 
larger usefulness, to themselves, to their families, and to 
society. 

Enlarged contact with the world has forced upon the 
attention of some of these women social problems which 
centuries of Christian civilization guided and controlled 
by man have not solved. These problems in great part 
affect the family and the home, but women in their present 
status are powerless to cope with them. They have begun 
to realize that it is vain to expect virtuous and happy homes 
in great numbers while pernicious influences are so unre- 
strictedly at work in the state, counterbalancing more or 
less the effects of early training; and following their new 
opportunity they regard it as their duty to help guard the 
course as well as the source of life’s stream. To do this 
they must extend their labors into the larger domain of 
the state. 
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It is useless to tell them to go back home and take care of 
theirchildren. They havecome outside for this very purpose. 
Their children are in state schools; they have an interest 
in the composition of the school board, in the character of 
the teachers, in the housing of pupils, and in all that con- 
stitutes our public-school system. Their children are neces- 
sarily on the streets and in public places; they must then 
resist and combat every vice which spreads its snare for 
the innocent. Indeed, to do their full duty as mothers of 
the race they must extend their power into the state, to 
make it as tolerable a place as possible for their children. 
No apprehension need be felt that woman will then neglect 
her home duties. This was the agonized fear when she 
sought an education. In that crisis the great Dr. Johnson 
declared that woman “was better attending to her toilet 
than using the pen.” The only sphere hitherto freely con- 
ceded to woman has been religion with the Book of Job 
underscored. 

The theory of the modern state alone furnishes an ade- 
quate reason for the enfranchisement of women. The state 
now assumes many functions once performed by the family 
and other private agencies, and has greatly enlarged its 
sphere for the promotion of the general welfare. It edu- 
‘ates children, cares for the sick and the defective, enforces 
sanitary regulations, reforms ‘rather than punishes its 
criminals, provides factory and tenement inspection, and 
undertakes many other services for the common good. 
The state as.a police force existing only for the bodily pro- 
tection of its citizens has become a social organism foster- 
ing the mental and moral as well as the physical well-being 
of its members. In these new functions of the state, women 
are fitted by nature and experience to codperate with men. 
Politics, it is true, are not at present inviting; but general 
experience has been that with the advent of woman in the 
shop, the office, the counting-room, the college, and wherever 
she has gone, the moral atmosphere has improved. Her 
mere presence at political meetings, to which she is now 
cordially invited, has raised the tone of campaign addresses. 
It is hardly probable that a different result. would follow 
her presence at the polls. 

What does the ballot to-day signify? Is a vote an ex- 
pression of so much physical power, and does a majority 
indicate a preponderance of brute force? If this be true 
“educational campaigns” and appeals to reason are sense- 
less. Time was when voting was done by the clash of the 
spear upon the shield, The ballot originally was a sub- 
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stitute for this demonstration, but now the state does not 
limit suffrage to warriors, and qualifications of voters are 
never physical. The ballot represents mere opinion, and 
law finds its validity in a majority of opinions. The basis 
of the modern state is intelligence. Why then should the 
state ignore the intelligence of half its citizens? The 
economy of human society demands that every factor 
should be used to the extent of its capacity. 

Why do women stake so much on the ballot? Because 
it is at the root of every tax, every public institution, 
every choice of officials, every law; it frees government 
from arbitrary element, removes discontent, and affords to 
all full and equal political power. It is the door to self- 
realization. Its possession would make women responsible 
factors in the state; without it they are non-entities. Cer- 
tain anti-suffragists protest that woman is morally superior 
to’ man, that she should exert an influence on the state, 
but that man should be the bearer of it. If this influence 
is desirable, why not introduce it directly into the state 
rather than filter it through a less moral medium? Women, 
however, do not claim the ballot on the ground of “moral 
superiority.” The state does not need them more than they 
need the ballot. 

Woman’s emancipation has not been conceived in re- 
bellion, brought forth on the battle field, made tragic by 
martyrdom. Woman has not trundled cannon over the 
land nor talked treason; she has not neglected her home 
nor family. She has studied and thought and reasoned 
away all opposition not founded in prejudice. Her pur- 
pose is fixed and her faith strong that her cause will pre- 
vail. 
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WEALTH-PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION BY 
THE NATION. 


BY GEORGE B. WALDRON, A. M. 

America’s remarkable growth in material wealth has chal- 
lenged the attention of the world. But that growth, with 
all the advantages it has brought, has at the same time 
developed conditions which unchecked may eventually work 
the ruin of the nation. It is probably not true that the poor 
as a class are growing poorer. Indeed, there are many indi- 
‘ations that they are rather sharing in a measure the 
growing prosperity. But it is unquestionably true that the 
rich are growing richer; that wealth is more and more con- 
centrating into the hands of the very few. On the one side 
are the millions whose many necessities and few comforts 
and luxuries absorb all, or nearly all, their incomes; on the 
other side are the few thousands who may have necessities, 
comforts and luxuries in abundance and still have a gener- 
ous surplus which can be changed into capital yet more 
largely to swell their incomes. 

A number of attempts have been made in recent years to 
measure this congestion of wealth, but little serious effort 
has been turned toward measuring the causes which lead 
to this growing intensity of conditions. It is the purpose 
of this article to blaze a pathway into this field by attempt- 
ing (1) to measure the annual production of the country, 
(2) to distribute this production among the families of the 
nation according to their probable incomes, and (3) to show 
the final disposition of this product. The results of the 
first inquiry may be accepted as fairly accurate; there is 
room for some differences of opinion as to the second and the 
third; but it is believed that even these are sufficiently accu- 
rate to show the real trend of conditions and to shed light 
on the reasons for the incréasing congestion of wealth. We 
come then to the first inquiry. 


I. Annual Product of the Nation. 


How much wealth does the nation produce annually? To 
be more explicit: What is the money cost during a single 





’ year of bringing the material products of the country from 


the farm, forest, mine or water through thé various pro- 
cesses of manufacture, transportation and trade to the point 
of family or other consumption? 
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It is possible to answer this question with considerable 


accuracy for the census year 1890. 


The method adopted is 


based upon the number of persons actually engaged in pro- 
ductive work during the year. 
the 62,622,250 people i in the United States in 1890, there were 
47,413,559, or 75.72 per cent over ten years of age. 
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A careful analysis of the different occupations shows that 
in the census year there were 20,115,106 persons employed in 
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Others might differ somewhat as to the classification 
This would vary the estimates of 


production of different classes, but would not materially 


affect the total production. 


The following 


table shows in 


detail the method adopted of estimating the total annual 
production of the nation: 
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PRODU CTION BY THE U NITED ‘STATES — Continued. 
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Aggregate . .| 20,115,106 $13,640,931,866| $7,123,990,985| $6,516,940,881| $678 


Summary 1890. 
aw Materials .| 9,725,445) $4,118,266,489) $2,264,877,243) $1,853,389,246; $423 
Manufacturing. | 6,643,879 5,146,087 ,207 2,966,881,507| 2,179,205,700 775 
Transportation. | 1,557,721 1,856,673,965 787,261,430) 1,069,412,535) 1,192 
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AllOther . . . | 11,189, 424) 10,154,173,553) 5,160,340,945| 4,993,832,608) 
1880. 
Raw Materiais .| 8,667,997) $3,549,461,727| $1,749,308,421) $1,800,153,306 
Manufacturing. | 4,655,027) —-2,639,839,546| 1,459,320,707| 1,180,518,839 
Transportation . 786,644 888 339 806 326,406,383 561,933,513 
Trade .. . .| 1,506,246 1,547 325,318 625,192,090 922,133,228: 











Total .. 15,615,914| $8,624,966,487| $4,160,227,601| $4,464,738,886 
Farm and F orest 

Products . .| 8,081,571 3,137 402,564) 1,559,743,203| 1,577,659,361 
All Other. .. 7,534, sate VO easanes 563, rosie WE 2,600,484,398) 2,887,079,525 


a. Census of 1890. 

b. Estimate of the Department of Agriculture for census year. 

ec. Total value of product ($9,372, 437,283), less cost of materials used ($5,162,044,076). 
d. Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the year ending June 30, 1890. 


e. Estimated from census. Operating expenses of sixteen of the seventeen com- 
panies, $42,413,705; dividends declared by eight companies, $3,198,048. 


The Agricultural Department estimates average farm wages without board 
(board furnished by the worker) for the United States in 1890 at $18.33 per 
month or $220 per year. 

Estimated the same as farm wages. 

Estimated the same as wages in manufactures. 

Estimated the same as average product per worker in manufactures. 

Estimated the same as wages of all workers. 

Estimated the same as wages in transportation. 


It will be noted that the products of all the workers are 
based on official figures (census for the most part), except 
for 1,931,257 workers in manufacturing, 639,321 in trans- 
portation and 2,188,061 workers in trade. Census returns 
for manufacturers do not include unorganized industries, 
such as most of the building operations in the smaller towns, 
nor organized industries producing less than $500 in the 
year. Under transportation those not included in the 
census returns are chiefly teamsters and small boatmen. 

The principal difficulty was encountered in assigning the 
production of workers in trade. There was no official data 
for this class, so that it was necessary to rely upon private 
investigation. From estimates furnished by some twenty 
trade papers in nearly all the leading lines of trade in the 
country it was found to be a conservative estimate that the 
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wholesale dealer on the average adds about ten per cent to 
the value of his goods when he sells them to the retailer, and 
that the retailer on the average adds about 25 per 
cent to his purchasing price when he selis to the consumer. 

Take as a basis the $4,118,266,489 of raw material pro- 
duced, and add the $5,146,087,207 of value given in the 
manufacturing process. This makes a total of $9,264,353,- 
696. Not all of this product goes through the hands of the 
wholesalers and retailers. Let us strike an average of three- 
fifths for wholesale and four-fifths for retail, making the 
average per cent added on the entire manufactured product 
6 per. cent for wholesale and 20 per cent retail. Without 
reckoning transportation from the factory to the wholesale 
house, or from the wholesale house to the retail store, a bill 
of goods ‘costing $100 to the wholesaler, would be sold to 
the retailer for $106, and the retailer would sell at a 20 per 
cent advance, or for $127.20. . This is 27.2 per cent advance 
on the price paid by the wholesaler. On the $9,264,353,696 
of total manufactured product 27.2 per cent is $2,519,904,- 
205, which has been adopted as the value added to products 
through trade. This is an average of $1,152 per worker, 
about $40 less than the average value per worker in trans- 
portation. As trade and transportation are closely allied, 
with advantages on the whole in favor of transportation, 
the results may be taken as substantially correct. 

From these figures the total product of the country is put 
at $13,640,931,866, which is $678 per worker, $217 per capita 
of total population, and $1,075 per family. 

A similar process has been followed in determining the 
proportion of the product which has gone in wages. Most 
of the figures are official. The Department of Agriculture, 
after careful investigation in all parts of the United States, 
placed the average farm wages in 1890, when board was fur- 
nished by the worker himself, at $18.33 a month, or $220 per 
year. All farm products above this $220 per worker in the 
table are considered as profits. Wages in trade are as- 
sumed to be the same as in transportation. Following these 
estimates is found that of the total production of the coun- 
try, $7,123,990,985, or 52.23 per cent, went in wages, and the 
rest in various forms of profit, either direct to the managers 
of the business or in rents, interest and dividends to owners 
of capital. 

In a similar way were obtained the estimates of the total 
product, wages and gross profits in the four classes of pro- 
duction for the census year 1880. In that year the total 
production was $8,624,966,487, which was $552 per worker, 
$172 per capita of total population, and $867 per family. It 
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is a striking fact that wages that year represented but 48.22 


per cent of the total product, against 52.23 per cent in 1890, 


so that labor has made a gain of four per cent on the total 


WEALTH PRODUCTION IN 1890. 


WAGES, 52.23 per cent. PROFITS, 47.77 per cent, 





TRADE 
$1414,933000 





TRANSPORTATION 
$1069,412,000 





MANUFACTURING 
$2179,206,000 





RAW MATERIALS 
$1853,390000 








TOTAL PRODUCT, $13,640,932,000. 


WEALTH PRODUCTION IN 1880. 


WAGES, 48.22 per cent. PROFITS, 51.78 per cent. 





TRADE 
000 $922,133,.000 





5326.406000IN TRANSPORTATION $561934,000 





MANUFACTURING 
$1,180,519,000 





RAW MATERIALS 
$ 1,749,309,000 $1,800,153.000 








TOTAL PRODUCT, $8,624,966,000, 


production in the ten years. This gain'runs through nearly 


every line of industry and to this extent is favorable to the 
workingman. 
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The ten years show small improvement for the farmer. In 
1880 the average product per farm worker was $388; in 1890 
it was $391, a gain of but $3. But the farmer had to pay 
more for his help in 1890, wages having increased from $193 
to $220 during the decade. Nor is the farmer any better off 
in the ratio of the value of his product to his total capital 
invested. To produce the 2,213 millions gross value of farm 
products in 1880 required a farm capital, including live 
stock, implements and machinery, of 12,603 millions, so that 
the product was 17.6 per cent of the capital. In 1890 the 
15,982 millions then invested produced 2,460 millions of 
gross product, or only 15.4 per cent on the capital invested. 


II. Distribution of the Nation’s Product by Families. 


How is this 13,641 millions of wealth produced in the 
year, distributed among the families of the nation? The 
very full returns of the census of 1890 on the number of 
families owning and hiring farms and homes furnishes a 
basis for calculating family incomes. The table which fol- 
lows divides these families into two classes: those who live 
largely or wholly on their wages and those whose incomes 
are largely due to the capital they own or use. On the lower 
side of the line are placed all families hiring farms or homes, 
families owning encumbered farms worth less than $25,000, 
or free farms worth less than $10,000; and families owning 
incumbered or free homes worth less than $5,000. The 
census gives the number of families owning encumbered 
farms and homes classified according to value. Upon this 
basis is calculated the number of families in each class 
owning farms or homes free. Among hiring farm families 
are included 214,949 families living in hired homes, but 
whose work is on farms. The aggregate incomes of these 
4,856,554 wage-earning farm families, and of the 7,206,925 
wage-earning home families are substantially as in the fol- 
lowing table: : 


MAXIMUM INCOME OF THE POOR AND MIDDLE CLASSES. 


| Number WAGES a. Prorrrs b. TOTAL. 


CLASSES OF FAMILIES. of Families! 
Farm Families : 

Hiring (including 

214,949 home families) 1,839,382 $724,716,508 — $724,716,508 
Owing incumbered 

under $25,000. . .. 881,617 347 ,357 ,098 $209,032,483 556,389,581 

Owning free under 

° . 2,135,555 | 841,408,670 662,584,769 1,503 993,439 


4,856,554 | $1,913,482.276 | $871,617,252 $2,785,099,528 


art 
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MAXIMUM INCOME OF THE POOR 


Number 


CLASSES OF FAMILIES. + yeser’ WAGES a. 
of F ailies| 


Home Families : 
RTE) a. ne i ho 
Owning incumbered un- 
 . - = ae 
Owni’g free under $5,000 


4,784,353 | $3,951,875,578 
671,129 
1,751,443 


554,352,554 
1,446,691,918 
$5,952 % >0,050 


fad ga! 


7,206,925 


Total above Families 12,063,479 


AND MIDDIL 


.E CLASSES. — Continued, 


PROFITS 6. 
} 


$41,809,393 
356,299,902 


$398,109,295 


$1,269,726 547 


$3,951,875,578 


596,161,947 
$1,802,991,820 


$6,351,029,345 


$9,136,128 ,873 


$7,866,402,326 
— | 4,504, 802,993 


All other Families 


626,673 
$13,640,931 ,806 








12,690,152 


a. Farm wages, $220 per worker, or $394 per family of 1.7915 workers. Wages of 
home families, 3461 per worker or $826 per family of 1.7915 workers. 

b. Profits of farm families in proportion to value of farms less incumbrance. 
Profits of home families, 6 per cent of value of homes less incumbrances, if any ; >100 
added for each family owning home free. 


From this table it appears that 12,063,479 families, or 
95.06 per cent of all the families in the country, receive 
incomes amounting during the year to’ $9,136,128,873, which 
is 66.98 per cent of the total production of the nation, so that 
nineteen-twentieths of the families receive only twice as 
muchin theaggregateas that received by the other twentieth. 
Assigning to the farm family of each class named the income 
which the farm of this value produces, and assuming that 
home families receive incomes equal to 60 per cent of the 
value of the homes they occupy, it is possible yet more com- 
pletely to classify the families according to the incomes they 
receive, as in the table below. There may be some difference 
of opinion as to the amount of income to be assigned to each 
class, but that here accepted cannot be far out of the way: 


EsTIMATED FAMILY INCOMES IN 1890. 








| 
FAMILIES. 


INCOME. 


INCOMES. Millions] Per ct. 


of rf) 
Dollars.| Total. 
9.98 


9.53 
10.08 
10.27 
12.10 
15.02 


| Per ct. 
Total. of 
Total. 


32.59 | 
20.67 | 
14.75 
10.89 
9.04 


7.12 | 


Farm. Home. 





1,879,239 
1,153,398 
920,518 
684,532 
218,267 


2,255,691 
1,469,118 
951,330 
697 ,678 
929,132 
903,976 


Under $400 . 
£400 to 600 

600 to 900 ~—«w 
900 to 1,200 . 
1,200 to 1,800 
1,800 to 3,000 


Under $3,000 


$3,000 to 6,000 . 
6,000 to 15,000 . 
15,000 to 60,000 . 
60,000 and over 


4.125.530 


903 976 
4,856,554 | 7,206,925 | 12,063,479 66.98 
330,099 
139,718 
27,235 


4,047 


455,673 13.19 
8.80 
4.91 
6.12 


33.02 











$3,000 and over 501,099 626,673 





100.00 


Total 4,982,128 7,708,024 12,690,152 


100,00 | 13,641 
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It will be noted that 125,574 farm families have been 
assigned to the class receiving over $5,000 per year. Only 
a very small proportion of these families would receive such 
incomes from the farms upon which they live, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that owning at least $25,000 encum- 
bered or $10,000 free most of them have other property 
bringing in returns. 

If the figures given in this table are correct, then it is 
evident that over four million families, or nearly one-third 
of all the families in the country, must get along on incomes 
of less than $400 a year. More than one-half the. families 
(53.26 per cent) get less than $600 a vear; two-thirds of the 
families (68.01 per cent) less than $900; while nineteen- 
twentieths (95.06 per cent) receive less than $3,000 a year. 




















Among the upper five per cent there are at least 4,047 mil- 
lionaires. according to the New York Tribune's list, to whom 
should be assigned incomes of not less than $60,000 per year. 
The highest incomes run up into the millions. 

The late income-tax law, it will be remembered, laid a tax 
of 2 per cent on all incomes in excess of $4,000. There were 
about 300,000 families receiving such incomes in 1890, and 
their incomes aggregated some 3,360 millions of dollars. The 
exemption of $4,000 each amounts to 1,200 millions, leaving 
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2,160 millions to be taxed. Two per cent of this is $43,200,- 
000. The tax of two per cent on corporation incomes, which 
affected incomes of many families under the $4,000 limit, 
would raise the possible tax to about 50 millions of dollars. 


III, Consumption of the Annual Product. 


Another inquiry remains as to the final spending of these 
incomes. It has been shown that the 20,115,106 producing 
workers receive on the average $354 each in wages. If the 
2,620,555 other workers in “gainful occupations” receive the 
same average, then the total wages of all the workers in the 
country in 1890 were $8,049,677,465. These include practi- 
cally all the families in the country, many of whom receive 
more income, but in the form of profits, not wages. This 
8,050 millions, in round numbers, may be taken as the 
amount required to supply all the families of the country 
with the necessities, comforts and luxuries of the average 
working family. At $354 per worker the average family 
wages (1.7915 workers to the family) are $634, which is 
somewhat higher than the average expenditures of 2,562 
wage workers reported by Commissioner Carroll D. Wright 
in an investigation made by the United States bureau of 
labor in 1890. Using the 8,050 millions as a basis for 
expenditures and the percentages for the several classes of 
necessary expenditures revealed by that investigation, we 
-get the results of the first part of the following table: 


CONSUMPTION OF THE NATION’S ANNUAL PRODUCT. 















































ITEMS OF — —. ITEMS OF es — 
EXPENDITURE. | Dollars. | Total. EXPENDITURE. Dollars. | Total. 
Necessary Expenditures Expenditures pr Capital) 
Food (41.05 per cent.)| 3,305 | 24.23 | ToMaintainOldWealth| 2436 | 17.86 
Clothing (15.31 per ct.)| 1,233 9.04 | Added Wealth | 1,196 8.77 
— (3.96 per ct.) 319 2.33 | Useof Foreign Capital | R5 62 
ghting (.90 per cent) 72 53 1 ‘apits a>17 | oT oR 
Fuel (5.01 per cent.) 403 | 2°96 Total per Capital | 3,717 27.25 
Other (9.54 per cent.) 768 5.63 |Expenditures per Gov't 
x, —— we Permanent products 176 =#6| #4129 
Ne 00 72 } 
‘Setel Moscemastes ~ | sea Department Supplies 64 | 47 
Luxuries 3,584 | 26.27 | Total per Government 240 =| 1.76 
AGGREGATE EXPENDITURES... ...- +... +. | 13,041 | 100.00 





In this estimate of necessary expenditures the important 
item of rent (15.06 per cent) was not included, for the reason 
that rent is not consumed, but becomes a part of the income 
of the owner of the property. Upon the basis of the census 
estimates of the private wealth in the country in 1880 and 
1890 it appears that the increase of productive wealth in 
1889 was 2,568 millions, of which 2,287 millions was in real 
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estate. But at a fair average 60 per cent of this real estate, 
or 1,372 millions, was in the form of land values, leaving 
1,196 millions added by human toil. Estimating that if 
requires 3 per cent of their value to maintain buildings in 
their present value, and 10 per cent to keep in repair other 
wealth, the preserving of the wealth aiready in the country 
during the year took 2,436 millions. To these expenditures 
for capital we have added 85 millions sent out of the country 
for the use of foreign capital. This represents the balance 
between the total exports over imports for the year, includ- 
ing gold and silver. 

Under government expenditures, national, state and local, 
are included only those of a permanent character, such as 
for buildings, bridges, roads, etc., and for such articles as are 
consumed in the several departments of government. A 
large part of the expenditures is in the form of salaries for 
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Q@Lt FIGURES REPRESENT MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


i 
services rendered, and spent, not by the government, but by 
the official. ° 

It is a surprising fact that there is nearly as much left 
to be spent on luxuries (3,584 millions) as goes to the main- 
tenance and increase of capital. A conservative estimate 
will place the consumption of intoxicating liquors at 900 
millions for 1889, and of tobacco at 450 millions, so that 
these two luxuries consumed by both rich and poor, absorb 
fully three-eighths of all the luxuries, 
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We have shown the annual production of the country, 
how it is divided among the families according to income 
and how it is consumed at last. A final inquiry remains as 
to how this process affects the ownership of the permanent 
wealth of the country. The wealth added during the year is 
of two kinds—1,196 millions of net increase in values from 
labor and 1,372 millions of increase in the value of land, 
making a total of 2,568 millions. Drawing the line at $3,000 
annual income, how much of this increase goes to the. poor 
and middle families below this line, and how much to the 
5 per cent of rich families above the line? The total income 
of the 12 million families receiving less than $3,000 a year 
is placed at 9,136 millions; how much ofthis is permanently 
“saved” to increase the possessions of this class? Remem- 
bering that millions are loaded down with interest-bearing 
debt, that many save for years only to have their savings 
swallowed up in misfortunes, that more than. one-half the 
families are struggling along on incomes of less than $600 
a year, that over one and a half million families are trying 
to pay for mortgaged farms or homes, and that thousands 
will lose their all in the attempt, that thousands and perhaps 
millions of families live up the limit of their incomes and 
many far beyond, that those who do save rarely succeed in 
saving more than 10 per cent of their incomes, it is certainly 
within the bounds of probability’to place the permanent 
savings of the whole class at not more than 5 per cent of their 
total income, or 457 millions. 

How much of the increased land values goes to this class? 
It is fair to estimate it in proportion to the real estate they 
own. Their total holdings of real estate in! 1890, including 
the value of mortgages on their farms or homes, was 12,780 
millions of dollars. On this the proportional gain of land 

ralues was 456 millions. This, with the 457 millions of per- 

manent increase from savings makes a total of some 913 mil- 
lions added to the holdings of the poor and middle classes 
during the year. Of the 2,568 millions of total added wealth, 
this leaves 1,655 millions, or 64.45 per cent, of increase for 
the rich. Little wonder, then, that the rich are rapidly 
growing richer, when, but one-twentieth of the families, they 
are absorbing one-third of the annual income and nearly 
two-thirds of the annual increase made in the wealth of the 
nation, 
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BY MRS. CALVIN KRYDER REIFSNIDER. 


CHAPTER VIL 


“Father, why are we so different in personal appearance 
from other people? My complexion, hair, and eyes occa- 
sion much comment, and I am frequently asked the question 
as to what nationality we belong.” 

Ruby and her father sat alone in the study. Callers had 
just departed, and Ruby’s question was the outgrowth of 
the lady’s inquiries. 

“It may really interest you deeply to hear the story,” her 
father replied, with a look of love upon her. 

Ruby’s heart gave a sudden bound of joy. At last her 
great wish was to be gratified. But as her father settled 
himself in his arm-chair, and she perceived the old quiver 
of pain for a moment convulse his lips, her heart smote 
her and she fain would have given up the great desire which 
she sometimes feared, after all, was born of unwise curi- 
osity. Before she could frame another remark, however, 
her father proceeded in his usual calm tone, his eyes cast 
upon the floor, and his voice so low, but so full of painful 
memories, that she paused with parted lips and strained, 
eager eyes, to catch every word he uttered. 

“There was a period in my life, my child, when the sun 
was darkened, the moon turned to blood, and the stars fell 
from the heavens. I cannot recur to that time without a 
shudder passing through my frame, nor would I do so were 
it not to show you how miraculously I was saved. During 
the time to which I refer I courted death as a happy relief. 
It would not come, and then, feeling myself forsaken of 
God, I looked into the wine cup when it was red, when it 
lifted itself erect, and found as all men do that at last it 
stingeth like a serpent, and biteth like an adder. Then 
days of repentance cime, or perhaps more correctly, days 
of remorse. I suffered intensely from a sense of guilt, 
but weak and hopeless I turned and drank again. I loathed 
myself for this weakness, but I knew not where to turn 
for strength. I was disgusted with religion, for then I 
learned that many of the most alluring dramshops were 
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owned by so-called church members. I could not pray to 
an angry God, an avenging God, and then turn again and 
offend him. I had been educated to believe literally all 
that the Bible contained. To what I did not understand 
I closed my eyes in blind faith, and believed without com- 
prehending. 

“After many months of this kind of life I resolved once 
more to try to live differently. I need not tell you that 
I was prompted by a feeling that you might grow up to fear, 
and at length hate me. You were only an infant then; the 
only creature on earth from whom I might some day claim 
a love I so much needed. And when I realized my great 
responsibility [ felt my own weakness and then I once more 
groped blindly in the dark to find my God, and from Him 
learn wisdom. 

“One night after a long effort to calm my soul I laid me 
down to sleep. The room was dark. I closed my eyes, and 
there before me was the calm, benignant face of a man 
dressed in the style of the last century, with long white hair, 
and calm blue eyes. The face was the most spiritual that I 
had ever seen. It was not an angel, but a man; and yet 
he seemed to bring the peace of God with him and gave 
me instructions what to do. When I opened my eyes the 
room was quite dark and there was no one to be seen. The 
substantial presence was gone, but the impression upon 
my mind must remain forever. 

“IT drew, and afterwards painted in monochrome, the face 
you see over my desk. I then set myself to work to dis- 
cover who he was, if indeed such a person ever really lived. 
I did not search in vain. I found, among the writings of 
the last century, a book written by him, and a portrait of 
this great spiritual philosopher. I bought the book. It 
proved a spring of living water to my thirsty soul. 

“At that time much was being said and printed about 
the heresy of a famous minister of the old school. He 
had been tried, condemned, and pitched out of the doc- 
trinal ship, but once overboard he soon formed another and 
better one, manned it with a faithful few, and was heard 
from at more than one time as being too strong for his 
adversaries. <A desire to see this man caused me to make a 
journey that proved a turning point in my life. I found him 
and he welcomed me most cordially. I admired his courage 
and was impressed with the purity of his life and purposes. 
I became a student under him of the teachings of this won- 
derful, heaven-inspired philosopher, from whose teachings 
he was building up a new church. Then I learned for the 
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first time that religion is one thing and religiosity another 
and quite a different thing; that religion is a vital thing, 
a life, not a creed. Religiosity is external, without internal 
religion, a creed without a corresponding life, ritualism 
without holiness; it is the result of false doctrines. We 
are Christians only as we love, live, think, feel, act, in a 
Christian manner. ‘Christ liveth in me, and the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God.’ 

“Men may profess what faith they please but they have 
no more religion than that which always shows itself in 
every one of the minutest actions of their lives. We are 
what we do, for Christ declared, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ I learned, too, that we are not saved by faith 
unless that faith be grounded in the truth; that truth 
obeyed makes us free; and if we are not free and enlight- 
ened, sanctified and saved, we have not obeyed the truth, 
or have been putting our faith in falsehoods and not in the 
truth. 

“T learned to read the Bible for the first time correctly. 
My teacher furnished me the key to unlock the door that had 
been shut, barred, and bolted—the key of correspondence 
which opens the spiritual meaning of the word. I entered, 
I drank of the waters of life freely, and lived anew, for now I 
could worship the true God in spirit and in truth. 

“T thank God that the light was given to me before it was 
my duty to teach you. But even then I realized the neces- 
sity of vour seeing the false and the true, so I drew a picture 
of our Lord as taught by orthodoxy, and Him the new light 
revealed to me, and allowed you to choose for yourself. 
There was no hesitation; you said: ‘This, father, this 
Divine Man is my God; not that great Judge demanding 
sacrifice, and worse than Shylock taking not the pound of 
flesh, but the whole life upon the cross, of His only Son 
for the crimes of others.’ Then I taught vou that it was 
not the death of Christ upon the cross that saved sinners 
but His life, and the death of His carnal nature inherited 
from His mother, Mary. 

“Believing, then, that a man has just as much religion 
as he lives, that life as given in Christ’s example must be 
made up of uses, I established my school of oratory and in 
the meantime determined with God’s help to live according 
to the new light and rear you in the same; and furthermore 
to reconcile science and religion in our material bodies, so 
to speak. A pure mind means pure thought, a pure body 
pure blood, pure blood pure food,—the effect always faith- 
fully indicating the cause, I began at the cause to produce 
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the proper effect. As I ate of spiritual food, appropriating 
the purest truths I could find, so I studied and appropri- 
ated the purest of material food. 

“I believed in regeneration from inmosts to outmosts, 
or ultimates, and I took the self-denying Jesus for my guide 
and in my puny, finite way I trod the path that He had trod. 
He was with me. In all my temptations nearer than at any 
other time. At length I no longer craved so much food, 
nor the same quality of food. I eschewed all stimulating 
food and drink, knowing that reaction is depressing, and 
finally Ll felt the one and only great stimulant necessary to 
virtue and strength bubbling up in a sparkling fountain 
within, an awakening of the spiritual force—medical men 
call it nerve force. It sustained me physically and men- 
tally, while with all the aids known to reason and common 
sense, such as baths, exercise, and pure air, I aided the ma- 
terial part of myself to cast off the poisons that years of 
ignorance and almost wickedness (if ignorance were not 
valled innocence) had accumulated. I kept my mind in a 
pure, healthy state. If dark thoughts came like shadows 
around me I resolutely chased them away. I placed mir- 
rors about the walls that should reflect any change that 
occurred, to warn me of danger or encourage me, and grad- 
ually I perceived a more pleasant reflection. If the old 
thought of satan came, I said: “There is no evil or devil 
but man’s antagonism to God. Evil is only good perverted, 
and I am a receptacle to receive all of that good which I 
desire. In its use I may become a perfect man, in its abuse 
a devil.’ 

“So I worked and lived and determined torear you. Your 
food I chose with more care than your clothing, and strove 
to implant in your mind that sinful thoughts, words, or acts 
finally meant a diseased body. Thank God, I had the hearty 
coéperation of your nurse while you were young, and as 
you grew older my mind seemed to dominate yours and 
you grew into my beliefs on all subjects. I have endeavored 
to give you an interior education. The interior senses which 
are generally neglected, suppressed, and therefore dwarfed, 
furnish the real insight into things, give us true vision. 

“*We have a natural body, and we have a spiritual body.’ 
Now our natural eyes cannot see spiritual things, nor can 
our spiritual eyes see natural things, but when our spiritual 
sight is opened we can discern spiritual things; thus were 
I to lay off my material body in death the resurrection of 
my spiritual body would immediately take place. Then 
were my Ruby’s spiritual eyes opened she could see her 
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father always, and death would not separate us at all. 
You could see me just as Mary and some of the disciples 
saw our Saviour after His resurrection, for no one whose 
spiritual sight was not opened ever saw Him after He was 
put into the tomb. And were my child to go before I could 
see her just as I saw that substantial or spiritual man whose 
visitation saved me from so many ills, who was sent to 
me from God just as He sent angels to men as recorded in 
the Bible. 

“When I look about me in the crowded hall or street 
and see great animals called men and women eating and 
drinking with less wisdom than the lower animals manifest 
in such matters, I do not marvel that they cast strange 
glances at you and me and wonder from what strange land 
we came. 

“That you might not be considered weak and ignorant 
as your youthful, almost infantile, expression would indi- 
cate, I have taught you difficult and abtruse things, exoteric 
and esoteric, natural, mental, and spiritual philosophy, and 
in every instance have found your mind receptive and re- 
tentive to a degree far exceeding that of the ignorantly 
fed student, male or female. 

“We have seen every nation, every land on the habitable 
globe, and tarried in each long enough to familiarize our- 
selves with the people and their language. Earth, like 
heaven, is a kingdom of uses. Every faculty must be kept 
actively alive to become properly developed. Nowhere 
have we been idle. We have gathered startling facts 
among the so-called heathen to astonish Christian nations. 
We have gathered material sufficient, when put into simple, 
readable form, to enlighten many inquiring minds. Two 
hours every morning we devote to this pleasant task. Then 
these young lawyers, lecturers, and ministers must be 
trained to use their vocal chords. Do we not see a busy 
life before us, my child?” 

“Yes, father, busy, useful, and instructive; such was the 
life of him you took so early for your guide. You are 
right, father; activity is life, inertia is death.” 

The recital was to Ruby like the reversal of a phonograph. 
She heard her father’s voice rehearse his life purpose and 
labors, but the under-current of feeling, the subtle spring 
which had started the machinery, was not stirred, and she 
was again led away from the theme which contained the 
most vital interest for her. She had hoped to hear that 
she inherited her peculiar personal, physical, or mental 
traits from her mother; but no, all that she was she 
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evidently owed to God and her earthly father and to her 
kind nurse. Alas, it must be true, she had never had a 
mother. 

When he ceased speaking he sat still, with closed eyes, 
as though taking an interior view of himself in order to 
convince himself that he had told the whole story in every 
detail, or else he was busy putting that inner temple in 
order again, rehanging old pictures that he had taken down 
and hidden from her view. 

The placid face in its serene, spiritual beauty fascinated 
her. To a distant observer they might have appeared as 
draped statues, so perfect was the entire repose expressed 
in those two children of God. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Novet or TENNESSEE LIFE. 
BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


CHAPTER VL. 


Down the road to Pelham a little cloud of dust arose. It 
‘ame nearer; the eyes that had been feasting upon visions 
‘ame back to earth, to see the familiar yellow mule that had 
trotted his first patient thither, again stop at the gate. The 
doctor slipped into his purple gown and went out to meet 
his visitor, half wondering what manner of prank he would 
attempt this time. But the man was clothed, even to the 
afflicted foot, and evidently “in his right mind.” 

There was something artistic about him, to the very swing 
of his body swaying gracefully with the movements of the 
mule. He was dressed in his Sunday best, a coarse, clean 
shirt and a suit of gray jeans. The inevitable slouch 
adorned his head; pushed back, it made a kind of shadow- 
nimbus for the short, clinging curls. Beneath the hat was a 
face, behind which was hidden a brain that would work out 
its own problems and stand or fall by its own blunders. 

The doctor saw beneath the careless bravado with which 
his visitor swung himself down from the mule’s back and 
came up the walk to meet him. The large foot touched the 
ground with positiveness, as if every step took hold ‘upon 
the solid earth. His eyes were fixed upon the physician; 
evidently he was not altogether confident as to his recep- 
tion; but there was that in his manner which said he meant 
to make the best of things at all events. 

“Mornin’, doctor,” he said in response to the physician's 
cordial greeting. “I’ve come over here, Doctor Borin’, to pay 
you a little visit. I’m Joe Bowen, from Pelham Valley down 
yonder.” 

The doctor eyed him carefully; it was equally clear to 
o-ach that the other could scarcely refrain from bursting into 
laughter. 

“Any more erysipelas down your way, Mr. Bowen?” in- 
quired the doctor. 

“Oh! say now, Doctor Borin’,’ 
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said the mountaineer, “vou 
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mustn’t be holdin’ a grudge against me ’count of that little 
joke. I’m outright ‘shamed of myself about that. Besides, 
I was only aimin’ to plague you a bit—you an’ Lissy Reams. 
Lissy she ware braggin’ about you that peart I was afeard 
betwixt you you might git a mortgage on the earth, let alone 
Georgy. An’ Lissy she talked so much that I laid a bet 
with her as you couldn’t tell snake bite from yaller ja’ndice. 
So when the hornet stung me that mornin’, while I was 
hunt’n’ the house over for my boot the coon had carried off, 
why I’ He broke into laughter in which the doctor 
was forced to join. “It was too comical; it was too damned 
funny for anything,—ter see you nosin’ aroun’ an’ specticlin’ 
over that toe, an’ tappin’ of it like it might ’a’ been a sp’iled 
aig, an’ allowin’ you ‘gentlemen of the medical persuasion’— 
ware it persuasion? or ware it performance?—Anyhow, you 
smart Ikes called it ‘erysip’las.’” 

The mimicry was so ludicrously perfect the doctor could 
not speak for laughing. The visitor, too, was enjoying the 
recital of his smartness to the utmost; he had enjoyed it be- 
fore, a score of times and more. 

“And blame my hide,” he continued, “if that ain’t about 
as nigh the truth as most of yer guesses come. But let 
that pass. I’ve come over frien’ly, an’ I hope you ain’t hold- 
in’ no grudge ag’inst me, doctor.” 

The physician slipped his arm through the arm of his 
visitor and led him into the house. Grudge? He was at 
peace with all the world; he had discovered the secret of 
content; he had awakened to new life, new joy, new hope, 
“in his old age.” 

“Grudge!” said he, “grudge, hell! It was a sharp trick 
you played me, young man. But I shall not refuse to see 
the fun in it because the joke turned upon me. Come right 
into my den; there are the pipes on the mantel, and there is 
a chair for you. The occupant of that old sofa to your left 
is my.chum, Zip. Zip and Lare old friends. Fill your pipe; 
all mountaineers smoke. Most of them drink; if you are 
ready for a toddy I'll mix one for you.” 

“T don’t drink liquor,” said Joe, “but I'll take a turn at 
the pipe. An’ I’m proper proud to make the acquaintance 
of yer friend here.” 

He gave the terrier’s ear a playful twitch that brought 
him to his feet and then to the floor, where he stood regard- 
ing the visitor in an inquiring way, which sent that worthy 
off in a peal of laughter. , 

“Peart pup, to be sure,” he said; and as if the flattery had 
indeed gone home the little terrier curled himself at the feet 
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of his new admirer and went to sleep. “No, sir,” Joe went 
back to the previous question, “I don’t drink liquor: I can’t; 
it makes a fool of me.. A man’s an idiot to do that as makes 
a fool of him, an’ beknownst to hisse’f too. But,” he added 
with sudden thought, “I ain’t got nothin’ to say of them that 
do drink.” 

“T do not,” said the doctor, smiling, while he pressed the 
brown tobacco into the bow! of his pipe. “I abstain for the 
same reason that you do; it makes a fool of me; I have no 
wish to be a greater fool than nature made me.” 

The mountaineer reached one long calfskin boot to touch 
the tail of the sleeping terrier: 

“Oh, say now! I thought you ware the salt of the earth 
for smartness. Lissy Reams thinks you air, anyhows.” 

A smile flitted for a moment about the doctor’s lips: 

“Does she?” said he softly. “She is a smart guesser.” 

“Does she? Why, from the way Lissy talks I allowed you 
an’ her would in an’ about make a cha’ity hospital of the 
whole valley bimeby. Why, Lissy says the yarb doctor 
ain’t nowhar; that you have got medicine that'll raise 
the dead out o’ their graves—if the dead could be induced to 
swallow it.” 

The doctor gathered himself to resent the sudden turn the 
compliment had taken, reconsidered, however, drew in his 
breath and said, “The dickens!” 

The mountaineer’s eyes twinkled: “But then,” he con- 
tinued, “thar air some who say you air nothin’ better nor a 
blamed fool, as never so much as heard of heavin.” 

He was looking straight into the doctor’s eyes; the smok- 
ing pipe rested, the bowl in the palm of the broad brown 
hand. His face was aglow with the amusement he felt in 
reciting the opinions of his neighbors: amusement he saw 
reflected in the face of his listener, who again took breath 
and gave expression to a low, half humorous, “Hell!” 

The mountaineer brought his foot down upon the floor 
with sudden vehemence: 

“Say, doctor,” he began, “you have heard o’ one place, if 
you haven’t heard o’ tother. The valley ’round here, an’ 
the mount’n too, fur that matter, allows that I be the 
biggest sinner in the state o’ Tennessee, or even Georgy 
hitse’f. But if you ain’t toler’ble close behin’ me then I 
ain’t no Solerman. Why, they say you never heard 0’ 
Christ!” 

The reply was low, earnest, and fraught with meaning: 

“Then,” said the physician, “they lie.” 

“Waal, now,” the mountaineer leaned upon the arm of his 
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chair, his face close to the doctor’s. The keen eye of the 
physician detected a fearless interest, an interest that was 
not assumed, under the careless, half-merry air with which 
he demanded, “What do you think of Him, anyhow?” 

The doctor removed his pipe from between his lips, tapped 
the bow] of it gently upon his palm—the tobacco had ceased 
to smoke in the mountaineer’s pipe—and set it upon the 
hearth, propped against the brass andiron, useless now save 
for ornament. 

“T think,” said he slowly, locking his white fingers loosely 
upon his knee,—“I think He is my elder brother-—and 
yours.” 

“Great God!” the boy literally bounded; he gained his feet 
as if an electric shock had set him upon them. He stood per- 
fectly still one moment, then gave his slouch a shove back- 
ward; shook first one leg, then the other, gave the terrier a 
kick with his calf-clad foot that sent it yelping from the 
room; then he began pacing up and down, pulling at the fire- 
less pipe in long deep breaths, never conscious that no 
wreath of smoke responded to his drawing. Finally he 
stopped, looking down at the placid face of the man quietly 
twirling his thumbs, who had let drop that rank heresy as 
calmly as though he had expressed himself concerning a rise 
in Elk River. 

“You mean to live here,” he demanded, “an’ preach that 
gospil? Here under the very nose of Brother Barry an’ the 
Episcopers? An’ you expect to come out of it whole—hide, 
horns, and taller? Great God! You'll find the valley 
hotter’n hell. You’d as well try to crack Cum’land mount’n 
wide op’n, as to try to crack the’r skulls wide enough to let 
in that doctrine!” 

“T shall not try it,” said the doctor. “I came here to get 
away from creeds and churches, not to build or to introduce 
new ones. I shall ask no man to think as I think. I shall 
neither question nor disturb any man’s right to his own be- 
lief, and I shall claim the privilege of thinking for myself as 
well.” 

His visitor regarded him a moment in a kind of wonder, 
not without a touch of admiration. Then he extended his 
strong, brown hand, palm up. “Put yours thar,” he ex- 
claimed. “You have got spunk as well as spare-rib. 
Blamed if you haven’t! Dad burn my hide if I don’t jist 
admire the fellow that is too smart for Brother Barry. But 
Lord, you don’t know him!” 

“Yes, I do,” laughed the doctor. “He called upon me one 
day last week, and the week before, and the week before 
that.” 
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“Did he? Come in a mighty big hurry, I reckin; hitehed 
that freckled-faced nag to yo’ best apple tree, /’// be bound. 
Was in a mighty hurry an’ fluster fixin’ of the ‘Master’s bus’- 
ness’; but made out to let you put up his nag an’ prevail upon 
him to stay all night. Oh, 1 know Brother Barry. He’s too 
durned lazy for man’s work, so he tuk to preachin’. An’ the 
way he can preach, while the brethern lay to an’ break up 
his fiel’ for him, to keep his family from starvin’. I went 
over and plowed his gyarden for him las’ spring; I done it to 
pleasure Lissy, more ’n anything else. An’ when I was in 
an’ about finished, parson he come out an’ treated me with 
hell fire if I didn’t get religion an’ jine his church. You 
know what I done, Doctor Borin’?” 

He stopped, lifted one calfskin and deposited it squarely 
upon the velvet cushion of the easy chair he had in his ex- 
citement vacated, and stood thus, leaning forward, his arm 
resting upon his knee, his face aglow with enjoyment of the 
discomfiture of the minister. “I reckin I am an awful 
sinner,” he said; “the worst this side o’ torment—thout’n it 
be you. When Brother Barry thanked me with his slap-jaw 
talk, I just got aboard o’ my yaller mule, an’ I says to that 
holy man, says I: ‘Nex’ time you wants yo’ cussed fiel’ broke 


up do you call on yo’ fr’en’ the devil to fetch out his spade an’ 
shovel—I have heard he’s got one-—an ax him to break it 
up for you. An’ if, says I, ‘if you ever come givin’ 0’ me 
any mo’ of yo’ jaw I'll break yer darned neck,’ says I. LIain’t 
heard from mealy-mouth since then. I ain’t lookin’ for 
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thanks, Doctor Borin’” (he brought his foot to the floor 
again), “an’ I ain’t begrudgin’ nobody a little measly 
day’s work at the plow. But I deny a man’s right to drive 
a man, even into the kingdom of heaven. I don’t be- 
lieve he’d stay druv after he ware druv; sech ain’t man 
natur’—leastwise it ain’t my natur’. Nothin’ won’t be druv, 
if it’s half sensed. My grandad druv a drove o’ horses 
through this valley oncet, long ago. An’ the last critter of 
’em got back again whar they ware druv from. Well, after 
the cussin’ I give him, I reckin he’ll let me sa’nter on to ol’ 
Satan at my own gait. I did cuss him; I have that to re- 
member. I may die sometime an’ go to the devil, but I have 
got the satisfaction of knowin’ I did perform one good deed 
in the flesh anyhows.” 

“What did Lissy say to that?” 

“Lissy?” He hesitated, cleared his throat, and blushed 
to the roots of his vellow hair. 

“Yes, Lissy; what did she think of your performance— 
your one good deed?” 
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A softness crept into the bright fearless eyes, lowered 
now beneath the penetrating gaze of the physician. 

“Doctor Borin,” he shifted one great foot nervously, “I tell 
you, Lissy Reams air a good girl.” 

“Yes I know that. That’s why I want to know how she 
received your reckless onslaught upon the church.” 

There was a moment’s embarrassing silence. The clock 
on the mantel struck the half past twelve; the keen eyes of 
the physician were watching every change in the face before 
him. The mountaineer resumed his seat, awkwardly, and 
began tugging, with the fingers of his right hand, at the 
strap of his long boot. The doctor sighed and withdrew his 
gaze; he was satisfied with that he had discovered. 

“Hit’s a pity,” speech had come at last, since those search- 
ing eyes were no longer upon him, “hit’s a pity for Lissy to 
be made a mealy-mouth of. She’sa girl of good sense. She 
ain’t got her own consent to jine the church yit, an’ I most 
hope she won’t git it. Lissy is a quare gal, an’ if she once 
takes a stand for the Methodis’, thar ain’t no tellin’ whar it'll 
end, nor what sort o’ fool notions she’ll take into her head. 
She’s tolerble heady for a sensible gal, sometimes. I air 
goin’ to marry Lissy Reams, Doctor Borin’”—— 

Now it was his turn to look into the doctor’s eyes; quick 
as a flash they fell. If the mountaineer saw anything, if 
there was anything to see, he gave no sign. “I’m goin’ to 
marry Lissy, as soon as little Al’s big enough to make a livin’ 
for the ol’ folks. I have got a good place t’other side o’ Pel- 
ham. I can keep Lissy real comf’t’ble. Al’s fo’teen goin’ 
on fifteen; Lissy’s turned seventeen an’ pritty as a pictur’.” 

Before the doctor could frame a reply old Dilce put her 
head in to say that dinner was ready—“raidy an’ wait’n’.” 

It was always ready and waiting if once old Dilce got it on 
the table. The two men rose; the doctor laid his hand upon 
the arm of his guest: 

“You are coming out to dinner with me,” he said. 

But the mountaineer shook his head: 

“That’s percisely what I ain’t,” he declared. “I’m not 
Brother Barry by a long sally. I’m goin’ home. An’ when 
you ain’t got nothin’ better to do, Doctor Borin’, you come 
over to Pelham Valley; you can come the big road or you can 
keep the path all the way, an’ see how a God-forsaken sinner 
manages to keep his head above water an’ starvation. 
You'll find as pretty a lay o’ land, an’ as pleasant a pasture 
with the creek a caperin’ through it as frisky as it capers 
for the biggest Methodis’ in the state. An’ I gits a shower, 
Doctor Borin’, every blessed time my church neighbors gits 
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one. An’ if thar’s a stint o’ sunshine in the favor o’ they-uns 
it didn’t make itse’f known last July. You come over an’ 
see.” 

“Will you send me off with dinner on the table? 
the doctor. 

The visitor hesitated, stared, seemed to catch a sudden 
idea, wheeled about, and tossing his hat into a corner said: 

“Lead the way. Though God knows I do feel mightily 
like a Methodis’.” 

It was sunset when the yellow mule trotted leisurely 
down the road to Pelham. The physician stood at the gate, 
watching the big slouch bob up and down with the motion 
of the animal. When it disappeared in a strip of black gum 
woods, he placed his hand upon the gate latch, hesitated, 
dropped it, and turned back slowly toward the house. 

He had thought of walking down to Lissy’s in the dusky 
twilight. Instead he went to a little rustic bench under a 
giant beech and sat there, lost in thought, until Aunt Dilce 
called him in to supper. He rose slowly, his hands clasped 
behind him, and went in. 

The lamps had been lighted, and as he stopped a moment 
in his sitting room to make some slight change in his cloth- 
ing, his eye fell upon the dust imprint of a gigantic foot upon 
the velvet cushion of his easy chair. 

He smiled and sighed with the same breath. Was he the 
thoroughly honest fellow he appeared, this young guest of 
his? It was odd: the visit, the unsought confidence, the 
breaking of bread in neighborly way. He had an idea the 
man had designed to put him on honor not to interfere so 
far as Alicia Reams might be concerned, in his love affair. 

He sighed again and passed his hand over his brow as if 
to remove a veil that had fallen across his vision. His 
dream had been fast dispelled; life had put on her old gloom- 
garb again. And that when he had but just strangled all 
doubt, faced and overcome all fear—just at the moment 
when he was about to be happy. The golden apple had 
yielded bitter with the very first taste. 


” 


asked 


(To be continued.) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF AMELIA BLOOMER.* 
REVIEWED BY NEWELL DUNBAR. 


When Edward L. Pierce published his “Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Sumner,” he wisely let the subject of the biography so far 
as possible tell his own story. In books composed on this plan, 
from printed matter, letters, etc., of (or about) the subject, the 
author selects and arranges his material so as to give the his- 
tory in order “from the original sources”; after that, his part is 
limited to comparatively little more than an occasional word or 
two of explanation, information or indication. He serves merely 
as a sort of showman; while the panorama, so to speak, unfolds 
itself. It is an admirable method in biography, and it is the one 
Mr. Bloomer has followed in this worthy memoir of his wife. 

Those who in 1840, when Amelia Bloomer began her career as a 
writer, speaker and worker for temperance and woman’s-rights 
reform, had come to years of thoughtfulness, who were her con- 
temporaries, and followed with interest her course as it was 
run, are now necessarily few. They will, doubtless, welcome 
this volume and thank its author for the manner in which he has 
performed his task. His work will gladly be read, too, by a 
larger class, young when the more active part of Mrs. Bloomer’s 
life was past, heretofore ignorant perhaps of her name and influence, 
or knowing of her indeed up to her death in 1894 as still on earth 
with themselves, but upon her lifework looking back as upon 
a tale told before they were born. For future generations, also, 
the book will have value. A life beyond most useful in its 
day, a life belonging in the choice number of those because of 
which the world perceptibly grows better, a life wedded to the 
larger realities, a life that seems to have been inspired above all 
things with a living sense of justice, is here rescued from tradition 
‘or oblivion and placed on enduring record. In the opinion, no doubt, 
of many a Biography of Amelia Bloomer was an unsupplied want; 
that want is now filled. 

Amelia Bloomer was not a woman of great intellect, in the sense 
in which we use the word for instance of George Sand, George 
Eliot, or even Mrs. Humphry Ward. Indeed, perhaps, the impression 








* «Life and Writings of Amelia Bloomer,” by D.C. Bloomer, LL. D. With portraits. 
12mo, pp. 387 ; price, cloth $1.25, paper 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, 
Boston, 
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her Biography gives is that in spite of being editor, writer, lecturer, 
she was scarcely a distinctively intellectual person at all. On lines 
connected with the woman problem she seems to have come the 
nearest to a modern intellectual equipment. As with nearly all 
her sex, the strength of her character appears to have lain in her 
intuitions; these possessed unusual healthfulness and vigor, and 
of them her understanding was merely the servant—receiving 
their commands abjectly and just striving to get them carried out. 
One would imagine the impression received from personal inter- 
course with her might have been that which the late Bishop Brooks 
extolled as being the feeling produced by the best balanced and the 
most influential personalities he had known: viz., one of helpfulness 
and invigoration, without any thought occurring of their having 
any intellect. In a noble picture, the parts if possible are evenly 
opposed; at all events, the highest value holds first place. 

The story of Mrs. Bloomer’s outward life is soon told. Her father 
was a clothier by trade. Her maiden name was Jenks and she was 
born in Homer, N. Y., May 27, 1818. She received a district- 
school education probably limited to reading and writing, with a 
little grammar and less arithmetic. When about seventeen she 
taught successfully for a single term in a district school in Wayne 
‘County, N. Y. From nineteen to twenty-two she was a governess. 
At twenty-two she changed her name to the one by which she after- 
wards became famous, marrying Dexter C. Bloomer, who at that 
time was a young man twenty-four years old, of Quaker extrac- 
tion, and one of the proprietors and editors of a Whig newspaper 
published in Seneca Falls, N. Y.; he was also engaged in studying 
law, paying considerable attention to politics. In later life, Mrs. 
Bloomer often dwelt with much satisfaction on the fact that the 
clergyman who performed the ceremony entirely omitted the word 
“obey.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bloomer were both great readers. From letters 
received from his wife before their marriage Mr. Bloomer had 
formed an opinion highly favorable to her powers of expression 
and, persuaded by him, Mrs. Bloomer with great reluctance became 
a contributor on the social, moral and political questions of the 
day to the Seneca Falls newspapers; she wrote over different 
fictitious signatures, masculine as well as feminine. 

Into the Washingtonian temperance reform of 1840-1 she threw 
herself heart and soul. When the woman’s-rights movement was 
born in 1844-8 through the action or under the leadership of Ansel 
Bascom, David Dudley Field, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott 
and others, though she was interested in the agitation from the start. 
it was only gradually that Mrs. Bloomer was led to take an active 
part init. The Lily, published at first in Seneca Falls, and of which 
for nearly six years (1849-54) she was sole editor, publisher and 
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proprietor—being the first woman on record as having united in 
one person those responsible positions—she eventually made a 
woman’s-rights in addition to its being a temperance organ. The 
circulation of the Lily reached over six thousand—which meant 
more in those days than it would mean now. Mrs. Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, Mary C. Vaughan and Frances D. Gage were among 
its contributors. Mr. Bloomer was appointed postmaster at 
Seneca Falls, 1849-53, and Mrs. Bloomer was his deputy. At the 
Rochester temperance convention of 1852, she began her career 
as a public speaker. In February, 1853, she spoke in New York 
City on temperance, the 7'ribune giving full reports of her addresses; 
in September of the same year, she spoke there again. During 
her life she lectured or delivered addresses on temperance or 
woman’s rights, spoke as Fourth of July orator, etc., over New 
York state and widely throughout the West, and even spoke from 
the pulpit. 

In December, 1853, Mr. and Mrs. Bloomer removed to Mount 
Vernon, O., receiving a public testimonial on leaving Seneca Falls. 
In her new home, she became the assistant editor of her husband’s 
new journal; she also continued to conduct and publish the Lily, 
which she had transplanted with herself. She sold the Lily at the 
end of 1854, though she continued to contribute to its columns after 
that date. Early in 1855 the Bloomers removed again; this time 
to Council Bluffs, Ia., then possessing a population of only 2,000 
or 3,000 and lying fairly in the wilderness. Here they con- 
tinued to reside, growing up with the locality, until the time of Mrs. 
Bloomer’s death, though in the interval she made numerous visits 
East and to Colorado. 

In January, 1856, by formal invitation of a considerable body of 
its members, she appeared before the Nebraska house of representa- 
tives, and delivered on woman suffrage a lecture that all but made 
its subject an accomplished fact in that territory. Inspired by her 
arguments, embodying the principle she advocated was framed 
a bill that stood every chance of becoming a law; it had passed the 
house, and reached its third reading before the senate, when it 
expired with the term. Mrs. Bloomer was strongly anti-slavery in 
feeling, and during the Civil War her house was a centre for Union 
work; Iowa’s contribution to the great sanitary fair held in Chicago 
in 1865 was collected largely through her efforts, and she herself was 
in attendance there three weeks. At this fair she met General 
Grant. 

All through her life she served as delegate, on committees often at 
their head, as president, vice-president, secretary or treasurer of 
various organizations, meetings and conventions; when not able to 
be present personally she wrote letters; she conducted a voluminous 
correspondence, and contributed to or waged controversies in the 
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press in different sections of the country; she was frequently 
interviewed by reporters; helped conduct and founded lodges: 
wrote the greater part of the chapter on lowa in the third volume 
of Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony’s “History of Woman Suffrage”; 
and her labors before and in societies small and large, at festivals, 
exhibitions, ete., for the promotion of causes she had at heart, 
sometimes raising very considerable sums of money, were unceasing. 
From 1867 to her death she was one of the vice-presidents of the 
National Woman-Suffrage Association. 

At Seneca Falls, in 1843, with her husband she united with the 
Episcopal Church; of that church she remained a communicant, 
as well as a constant attendant upon its services, whether in the 
East or West, during the rest of her days—active in parish work 
and tireless in various parochial organizations and benevolent enter- 
prises for a perivd of over fifty years. At Council Bluffs her house 
was the home of the clergy, of teachers and reformers, and she was 
a mainstay of more than one Christian denomination. It may be 
said here that, while a firm believer in the truths of Christianity. 
she “always insisted that certain passages in the Scriptures relating 
to women had been given a strained and unnatural meaning, and 
that the whole teaching of the Bible, when fully interpreted, ele- 
vated her to a joint companionship with her brother in the govern- 
ment and salvation of the race.” Without children of her own. 
both at Seneca Falls and in the West she gave a home, sometimes 
for years, to many children of others. In Council Bluffs a brother 
and sister were adopted and brought up by her, the boy and his 
children after him taking her name. Throughout this life of effort. 
her health was seldom robust and she was frequently obliged to 
retire to sanatoriums, water cures, springs, etc., to recuperate. After 
two days of intense suffering she died Dec. 30, 1894, in her seventy- 
seventh year. 

No life can be called in vain that, from the better element of the 
community in which more than one-half of it has been spent, has 
called forth words of commendation such as those contained in the 
two following tributes. The first is from a poem composed by a 
clergyman in Council Bluffs on the occasion of the celebration, in 
1890, of Mr. and Mrs. Bloomer’s “golden wedding.”” The poem was 
addressed to them both: 


Foremost in every noble work, in every cause 

Where God leads on, where Light is seen, where Truth is heard. 
There have you stood from first to last, the eternal laws 

Of Right obeyed. Where’er your lips could frame a word 
To voice the thought, a hand could strike the great applause 

Of onward march, your helpful force has: been conferred. 


To you, this day, a grateful people tribute bring 
For all you’ve been to them, for all your steadfastness, 
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For all your words and deeds; for every noble thing, 
They would this day your true and honest worth confess; 

They would a golden cup, filled from Affection’s spring, 
Hold out to you and thus their gratitude express. 


Take, then, the Crown. Both heavey and earth proclaim it yours, 
The Sower’s crown, the Reaper’s crown, that glows with light, 
That glows with light and love, and one that aye endures. 
The Evening Star, that hangs upon the fringe of night 
And, like a lamp, the weary wanderer allures 
And tells him of his home afar, is not more bright. 


Look round you, then, crowned as you are, and upward, too: 

Here shine the golden sheaves; there gleam the jasper walls; 
Around you gather here the noble, good and true, 

With hearts aglow, and chant their tender madrigals. 
Around, above, all things are wreathed in smiles for you. 

While on you, like a burst of sun, God’s blessing falls! 


The second tribute occurs in an article in one of the Council 
Bluffs newspapers published two days after Mrs. Bloomer’s death: 


Her prominence in the woman-suffrage movement made her one 
of the eminent American women of the century. Her name has 
become firmly linked with every reform movement for the uplift- 
ing and betterment of woman’s condition during the last fifty years. 
Her life was an intensely busy one, filled with many deeds of kind- 
ness and charity aside from the active part she always took in the 
temperance cause and the advancement of her sex. . . . Her death 
will be felt throughout the entire nation as an irreparable loss to 
the cause she so Warmly espoused. ... She will never be forgotten, 
for her influence, with that of other good women, has done more to 
make the civilization of the West a possibility than the many inventions 
of modern science [italics the reviewer’s]. 

Temperance and woman’s rights were Amelia Bloomer’s special 
field of work—above all woman’s enfranchisement, as the surest means 
towards temperance amongst other things. From 1851 to the end 
this claimed her heart. Her monument bears the _ inscription: 
“A Pioneer in Woman’s Enfranchisement.” 

Amelia Bloomer was a woman capable of achieving results from 
her theories. The glory of her life was the change effected in the 
general life about her, into which her own had poured itself, which 
it had helped reform, and the growing improvement in which it was 
happily spared to see. Says her biographer: 

No colleges were then [1853] open to women. No universities 
offered her the literary advantages of their halls and lecture rooms, 
and the general opinion was entertained among the mass of the peo- 
ple that the three studies of reading, writing and arithmetic were 
enough for her. So also there was little for women to do but to sew 
and stitch, and occasionally teach school for wages far below those 
paid to men. There were no women lawyers, no women preachers. 
except among the Quakers, no typewriters, no clerks in the stores, 
no public offices filled by women. Mrs. Bloomer in her lectures 

- argued that the schoolroom, the workshop, the public office. 
the lawyer’s forum and the sacred desk should be opened to her 
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sex on entire equality with man. These were then unpopular doc- 
trines to promulgate either in the public press or on the lecturer's 
platform; but Mrs. Bloomer was spared long enough to see her 
rather radical ideas on this subject brought into practical applica- 
tion, for at the end of 1894 woman’s right to both education and 
employment on an equality with man had come to be almost uni- 
versally recognized.—Pp. 130—1. 


Again: 


In 1880, she was enabled to write as follows: “The trustees of the 
public library of this city [Council Bluffs] are women, the teachers 
in the public schools, with one or two exceptions, are women, the 
principal of the high school is a woman, and a large number of 
the clerks in the dry-goods stores are women.” 

The revised Code of Iowa, promulgated in 1873, almost entirely 
abolished the legal distinction between men and married women as 
to property rights. As to single women there was, of course, no 
distinction. That code is still in force, and its liberal provisions 
in regard to the rights of married women have been still further 
enlarged. The wife may hold separate property, and may make 
contracts and incur liabilities as to the same, which may be enforced 
by or against her as though she were a single woman. So also a 
married woman may sue or be sued without joining her husband 
in matters relating to her separate property, and she may main- 
tain an action against her husband in matters relating to her 
separate property rights. Their rights and interests in each other's 
property are identical. They may be witnesses for, but they cannot 
be against, each other in criminal actions. 

It is not claimed that, for bringing about these beneficent changes 
in the laws of Iowa, Mrs. Bloomer is entitled to the sole credit. 
There were other efficient workers in the same field; but it is 
certain that her long residence in the state, and her continued and 
persistent advocacy of the principles of justice on which they are 
founded, contributed largely to their adoption by the law-making 
powers.—Pp. 240—1. 


Further: 


Mrs. Bloomer was spared to witness the triumph of many of the 
reforms she had earnestly advocated. The temperance principle in 
which her heart was so much absorbed made great progress during 
her lifetime, and the prohibitive features she so earnestly advo- 
cated were engrafted on the laws of her adopted state. She was not 
spared to see woman accorded a right to the ballot in all the states, 
but she was cheered by the wonderful progress in that direction 
that took place all over the world. In Wyoming and Utah women 
had voted for several years, and only a few weeks before her 
departure she learned with infinite satisfaction from . . . a favorite 
niece residing in Colorado, that the right of suffrage had been 
granted to women in that state. While therefore she was never 
herself permitted to exercise that inestimable right, yet she died in 
the full conviction that only a few years would elapse before it 
would be accorded to women in all the free countries in the 
world.—P. 244. 


It is only just to say that, in the arduous and long protracted 
labors of Mrs. Bloomer’s life, her husband appears to have given 
her all the sympathy and support the most exacting could have 
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desired. They were worthy of each other. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
wrote in 1890: “I hardly believe another twain made one, where 
the wife belonged to the school of equal rights for women, have 
lived more happily, more truly one.” Mr. Bloomer himself says: 
“She [his wife] was, in all her work of promoting temperance and 
woman’s enfranchisement, aided and sustained by the cordial as- 
sistance and support of her husband. No note or word of discord 
ever arose between them on these subjects (and, indeed, very few 
on any other); they passed their long lives happily trying to alleviate 
the sufferings and right the wrongs of their fellow-travellers through the 
journey of life [reviewer’s italics]."". The portraits in this volume are 
appropriately of both. 

Amelia Bloomer’s career, side by side with that of her husband, 
may well stand as a rebuke and an exhortation to-day when through- 
out a large section of society pelf and domination are the mosc 
esteemed; helpfulness, beneficence and brotherhood bid fair to go our 
of fashion; and we are gail threatened, as we have recently heard, 
with the advent of an age of “a competition keener than the world 
has yet known”! 

The volume contains numerous and full extracts from Mrs. Bloom. 
er’s lectures, editorials, contributions to newspapers and other writ. 
ings; and in the appendix is given in full her lecture on woman's 
enfranchisement, of which her biographer says: “It is believed tuo 
be one of the strongest arguments that has ever been written in 
favor of woman’s right to the ballot.” Not a few interesting anec- 
dotes and facts largely new, also, will be found relating to Mrs. 
Bloomer’s contemporaries, some of whom won a wider fame than 
she. Among these are Horace Greeley, Wendell Phillips, 
T. W. Higginson, Hon. William Windom, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, W. H. Channing, Gerrit Smith, the Cary sisters, Susan 
B. Anthony, George Thompson, Lucy Stone, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Mary A. Livermore, Antoinette L. Brown, Kit 
Carson, Anna Dickinson, Phoebe Cozzens, Frederick Douglass, 
T. S. Arthur, Abby Kelly Foster and others. Says the author: 

Mrs. Bloomer was a great critic, and for that reason may not have 
been so popular with her associates as she otherwise might have 
been. Her criticisms, possibly, were sometimes too unsparing and 
too forcibly expressed. She had strong perceptive faculties and 
noticed what she believed to be the mistakes and failings of others, 
perhaps, too freely. No one ever attacked her, in print or other- 
wise, without receiving a sharp reply either from tongue or pen 
if it was in her power to answer. But no person ever had a kinder 
heart, or more earnestly desired the happiness of others, or more 
readily forgot or forgave their failings. 

The true story of the origin, together with some of the early his 
tory, of the great “bloomer” movement is here told. Recent in- 
novations in athletics will, possibly, lend additional interest to this. 
At any rate, it is well it should be authoritatively on record. 
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THE THREE MUSKETEERS.* 
REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER. 

I remember reading, a few years ago, one of Louise Chandler 
Moulton’s most delightful papers, in which she gave the expression 
of pleasure given by many leading contemporaneous writers on first 
reading the elder Dumas’ most popular, of his many popular his 
torical remances, and this paper called to mind the delight I had 
experienced when I first perused these works, then published in a 
cheap and unattractive form. I also remember how they interested 
me in the men and the stirring times of the period which they 
graphically depicted, so deeply that I renewed my acquaintance with 
the works of some leading French historians, and read much in his- 
torical and biographical literature which I might otherwise have left 
unread for years. This, it seems to me, is one of the chief points of 
value in historical romances, and when, as in the novels of Dumas, 
great fidelity to historical accuracy is observed, the work gains an 
added value—a value wanting in writers like Sir Walter Scott, who so 
frequently sacrifice history to the imagination or conceit of the 
1uthor’s brain in such a manner as rendets the work confusing and 
frequently valueless to the general reader who desires to obtain his- 
torical facts in the pleasing form of romance. 

Probably no writer of our century, who has essayed the field of 
historical romance, has taken anything like the pains in gaining the 
facts of history for the framework of his creations as has the 
elder Dumas. He was a romanticist of romanticists, and conse- 
quently has come in for wholesale criticism and condemnation from 
the ultra-classical writers on the one hand, and from the veritists 
on the other; but the fact remains that few French novelists have 
been so popular among the masses as the elder Dumas. “The 
Three Musketeers,” which is generally accepted as his masterpiece, 
eannot bear comparison with that greatest of all works of fiction. 
“Les Miserables,” produced by his friend and kindly critic, nor do 
I think it will bear comparison with several other popular works of 
fiction of our century; nevertheless, like “Les Miserables,” its popu- 
larity continues to grow, notwithstanding the death of romanticism 
has long since been announced by the apostles of other schools of 
literature, who seem to imagine that romanticism has been buried 
and is wellnigh forgotten. It is difficult for man to see good in 
theories, ideas, or schools of thought with which he is not in accord, 
and there is no exception to this rule when we come to the world of 
literature; indeed, I sometimes think there is almost as little catho- 
licity of spirit here as in the domain of dogmatic religion. 

During the past few years a number of excellent English transla- 
tions of “The Three Musketeers,” published in a highly attractive 


* “The Three Musketeers,” by Alexander Dumas. Translated by William Robson. 
With an Introductory Letter from the late Alexander Dumas. With 250 illustrations 
by Maurice Leloir. In two volumes of 358 pp. each; price per set $4. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 
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manner, have appeared in this country, but none can compare with 
the superb two-volume edition, published by Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Company, containing two hundred and fifty characteristic illustra- 
tions by Maurice Leloir, and, with the exception of three or four 
drawings, *which illustrate an escapade of D’Artagan, which, while 
probably true to the life of the time described, only serve to accentu- 
ate a passage which had been far better left out of the volume, the 
pictures are admirable. I regret that such pictures as these appear 
in so sumptuous a work, as I regret the presence of the description 
of the escapade which they illustrate, and other similar passages 
which do not make for morality. : 

The interest of Dumas’ writings lies chiefly in their historical 
value, the quick movement, and the manner in which he seems to 
make one feel that his creations, no less than the historical char- 
acters he describes, have actually lived, moved, and acted as 
described; these characteristics render his works of absorbing inter- 
est to all who enjoy exciting historical novels of the romantic school. 

The edition we are considering contains a touching Introductory 
Letter from the late Alexander Dumas, whose opening sentence runs 
as follows: 

My Dear Father: In the world to which you have gone does 
memory survive and retain a recollection of things here below, or 
does a second and eternal life exist only in our imagination, engen- 
dered amid our recriminations against life by the horror of annihila- 
tion? Does death utterly annihilate those it snatches from us and is 
memory vouchsafed only to those who remain on earth? Or, is it 
true that the bond of love which has united two souls in this world 
is an indestructible tie not to be severed even by death? 

These agnostic sentiments are followed by others more material- 
istic in character, though touching in the filial love expressed. The 
younger Dumas who has so recently passed beyond the curtain, like 
so many of his countrymen, seemed to regard the great problem of 
the hereafter as inexplainable and therefore as something idle to 
speculate upon. How different are his words and thoughts from the 
following lines from Victor Hugo, who viewed life from a vantage 
ground essentially loftier than that upon which the younger Dumas 
lived “life’s little span”: 

I feel in myself the future life. I am like a forest which has been 
more than once cut down. The new shoots are stronger and livelier 
than ever. I.am rising, I know, toward the sky. The sunshine is 
on my head, the earth gives me its generous sap, but heaven lights 
me with the reflection of unknown worlds. 

You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of bodily powers. 
Why, then, is my soul the more luminous when my bodily powers 
begin to fail? Winter is on my head and eternal spring is in my 
heart. Then I breathe, at this hour, the fragrance of the lilacs, the 
violets, and the roses, as at twenty years. 

The nearer I approach the end, the more plainly I hear around me 
the immortal symphonies of the world which invite me, It is mar- 
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vellous yet simple. When I go down to the grave I can say, like 
many others, “I have finished my day’s work”; but I cannot say, “I 
have finished my life.” My day’s work will begin the next morn- 
ing. The tomb is not a blind alley; it is a thoroughfare. It closes 
in the twilight to open with the dawn. My work is only begun; 
I yearn for it to become higher and nobler, and this craving for the 
infinite demonstrates there is an infinity.” 


At one time Hugo tenderly said to a poor distracted mother, who 
mourned the loss of a child: “Console yourself, for it is only a 
departure, and that for us alone. The dead are not even absent. 
They are invisible, but every time you think of your little one he will 
be near you.” 


BLOSSOMS OF THOUGHT.* 
REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER. 


The author of this work is evidently an orthodox thinker, but one 
of those broad, fine souls who are not trammelled by dogma and 
creed, and who appreciate the new spiritual life of our time, which 
illuminates and warms without scorching, and elevates without 
carrying with it that soul-consuming influence of fear. The book 
consists of fifty “blossoms” in poetry and prose, which are well cal- 
culated to elevate, calm, and inspire the weary worker and the soul 
hungering for spiritual rest or “that peace which passes all under- 
standing and which the world cannot take away.” It is a book which 
can be taken up at any moment, opened at any page, and read with 
help and profit by those who are hungering and thirsting for spiritual 
assurance, and that sweet spirit of human love which has marked 
the most luminous sayings of Jesus, so precious to Christendom for 
over eighteen centuries. 

I do not agree with the author in all her expressions, but the spirit 
everywhere present is the spirit which is yet to redeem the world, 
and I recognize that probably more bloodshed, persecution and mis- 
understandings have arisen through verbiage, or the use of words, 
than aught else; hence, when I see and feel a high, broad, true 
spirit permeating a book, it counts with me far more than the use of 
a few words which I would not have employed, because I think they 
have been so frequently mistakenly used in the past that they do not 
convey the meaning which the leaders of the new spiritual reforma- 
tion desire to impress. 

The work in its dainty and exquisite binding is in every way 
worthy of its fine, helpful contents. 





* «Blossoms of Thought,” by C. E. Russell. Extra cloth, cream, bird’s egg blue, 
and sage green. Beautiful side design in gold. Gold back. Price 75 cents. Arena 
Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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SAMANTHA IN EUROPE.* 
REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Miss Marietta Holley (Josiah Allen’s Wife) has an immense cli- 
entele. Thousands of persons read with avidity the common-sense 
philosophy and the high religious and ethical teachings, which she 
clothes in such simple, quaint, and humorous garb, who could not be 
induced to consider the same vital thought if clad in more sober 
verbiage. Her latest book, “Samantha in Europe,” is, in my judg- 
ment, by far her strongest work; it arraigns the criminal indifference 
of the church and state of our civilization exhibited in the presence 
of great crying evils in a spirit which is never flippant but always 
suggestive. 

One seldom reads a stronger temperance story or hears a more tell- 
ing appeal to the conscience than we find in the story of “Ellick 
Gurley” as told by Annie the “Contoggler.” It is the simple story of 
misery wrought by rum, wherein a weak-minded young man yielded 
to the temptation set before him by his saloon-keeper brother-in- 
law who occupied a high seat in the church and was prominent as 
a worker in the “Association of Religious Bodies for the Amelio- 
ration of Human Woe.” It is a story in which satire on church and 
state, tragedy and misery unspeakable, are set forth in homely fash- 
ion but as only a writer of Miss Holley’s peculiar talent can por- 
tray. It isa common story; thousands upon thousands of cases more 
or less similar are occurring every year in our republic. We all 
know that such monstrous facts are stern reality—we all know that 
church and state close their eyes to these wrongs; but when they are 
individualized and brought home to the conscience of the individual 
they are apt to make one pause, and it is just such stories widely 
circulated which will aid greatly in bringing about the new reforma- 
tion in which the religion of high, pure life will count more than 
dogma, form or creed. 

The reading public is too familiar with the quality of Miss Hol- 
ley’s writings, replete with quaint: but homely humor and true 
pathos which have given such popularity to the works of “Josiah 
Allen’s Wife,” to make it necessary to dwell on this phase of her 
latest work. I will merely say in passing that the rapid change of 
scene gives a variety, which, aside from the suggestive facts and the 
fund of information, will doubtless make this work the most popular 
of Miss Holley’s books. 

To me, however, two features of the work are peculiarly inter- 
esting; one is the high ethical teachings which are woven as threads 
of gold throughout the web and woof of the narrative—the sound 





* “ Samantha in Europe,” by Josiah Allen’s Wife; illustrated with one hundred and 
twenty-five artistic and humorous engravings; 8vo; pp. 727; gaten, cloth $3.50, half 
russia $4. Sold only by subscription. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
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philosophy and broad catholicity which characterize its pages, and 
the other is the striking fidelity displayed in her portrayal of marked 
types of life at the present time. 

In Martin, “the self-made man who worships his maker,” we have 
a vivid pen-and-ink sketch of the American parvenu. Such members 
of our mushroom aristocracy swarm to Europe every year spending a 
few hours where a man of culture and refinement would desire to 
spend months, but becoming weary and bored during these few hours 
and only going to places of note so as to affect superior knowledge 
and to appear to be “much travelled.” 

Al Faizi, the East Indian seeker after truth, represents in a very 
true way those in all lands to-day who are profoundly spiritual or 
deeply religious, using this much abused term in its high, broad, and 
true signification. These two characterizations are masterpieces as 
depicting types, while in aless pronounced way we see the essentially 
practical nature of Josiah. 

The catholic spirit of the book is calculated to do much good at the 
present time, when the spirit of intolerance and persecution is con- 
stantly flaming forth from those who believe they are following that 
One who said, “Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you.” This broad and truly Christian spirit is illustrated in these 
lines in which Samantha reproves her “pardner” for wishing he had 
some thumb screws whereby certain deacons could be made less 
obnoxious to Josiah: “And, sez I, yon see from Loyola and Cromwell 
down to Josiah Allen the carnal mind wants to punish somebody 
else for doin’ suthin’ different from what you wants ’em to do.” 

This book, whiile it doubtless will not hold any special attraction 
for those who are not interested in Miss Holley’s style of writing, will 
be hailed with delight by the very large clientele who eagerly await 
all her writings, and it is safe to say that to these it will prove her 
most interesting and instructive work. 


SIEGFRIED THE MYSTIC.* 
REVIEWED By E. H. WILSON. 


“Siegfried” is a novel of uncommon interest. The characters are 
clearly conceived and distinctly portrayed. Siegfried the Mystic is 
a noble conception. This nonagenarian, endowed with a majestic 
presence and having a heart as wide-reaching in its sympathies as 
the needs of suffering humanity, known by many but understood by 
few, respected by the wealthy and the educated, loved by the poor, 
the downtrodden, and the despised, who found a refuge in him, kept 
a little old second-hand bookstore which was “the haven of the 
wretched, the hope of the weaklings, and a resting-place for all the 





“Siegfried the Mystic,” a novel, by Ida Worden Wheeler. Pp. 295; price, cloth 
$1.25, paper 50 cents. The Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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weary ones who would come.” He made these poor unfortunates 
feel that they had in him a true friend, a wise counsellor whose main 
purpose in life was to induce his less fortunate fellowmen to resolve 
“to be stronger, braver, truer, more loving, and more kind.” 

This gracious old man, whose daily life is a benediction to all who 
meet him, has acquired a remarkable influence over two young pew 
ple of beautiful character—a young man, whose father is a leading 
merchant in New York, and a young woman of great personal beauty. 
whose: origin is involved in mystery until the death of her uncle. 
Both these young people grew up under the beneficent influence of 
the old metaphysician, who had taught them that the only thoughts 
or acts that could bless them were the thoughts and the acts 
that aid others, and that the surest way to impede their own 
progress was to put stumbling-blocks in another’s path. Two other 
young persons, equal to these in bodily and mental gifts, but lacking 
their sensitiveness of bodily organization and their responsiveness to 
spiritual influences, contribute largely to the interest of the story by 
their intensely human desire for the good things of this life. These 
five—four in the heyday of youth, two of the earth earthy and two 
rarely philanthropic natures given to mysticism, and the aged Sieg- 
fried who dignifies life by his high ideals, by his noble sentiments, 
and by his inspiring, uplifting thoughts—are the only characters that 
I shall notice in this review. 

One day in Herbert Lord’s early childhood, Siegfried, looking into 
his eager, boyish face, told him that he was “an eagle among a brood 
of hawks.” This was the starting-point of a singular and most 
unselfish friendship. The ultimate effect of this friendship on the 
young man is described in part by the author as follows: 

As Herbert’s innermost consciousness, obeying the impelling force 
of his affections and his will, slipped its base from the sense to the 
soul plane, he became at once immeasurably broadened in intellect 
and in understanding. Eventually -hhe found himself in touch with 
all life, sympathizing with all sorrow and failure and pain, rejoicing 
in all success, understanding all the complex mysteries of existence. 
He realized his oneness with nature and with humanity. He felt 
that he was no longer a lone unit, but an integral part of the universe 
of matter and spirit. He had lost his life from the little pool of self, 
but had found it again, intensified and glorified, in the shoreless 
ocean of the infinite. 

Sherman Lord, however, had fondly looked forward to the time 
when his son, after the completion of his college course and a Euro- 
pean trip, would join him in his business.as his strong helper and 
become in process of time a worthy successor. But the son declined 
to accede to his father’s wishes unless the business were put on a 
codperative basis. The nature of the discussion may be understood 
from a brief extract: 

“Well, think as you will, Herbert, but act sensibly. As to codpera- 
tion, as you call it, you must know that such talk in connection with 
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Lord, Son & Co. is preposterous. Look to your own interest.. You 
have only your mother’s few thousands at your command. I offer 
you a half-share in my business, and will not restrict your charities 
if kept within bounds. This will secure your future and at the same 
time enable you to experiment somewhat in your nationalism, social- 
ism, or what you will. And if I have guessed aright it will provide 
accustomed luxury for the woman you love. It would suit me well 
that you and Diana should marry. Her mother was your mother’s 
closest friend. Shall it be so?’ He tried to speak lightly, but his 
spirit failed him a little, and he looked at his son appealingly. 

Herbert felt that the supreme moment of an eternal choice was 
upon him. Before him he saw two roads: one, fair and enticing at 
the start, led to a waste of self-loathing; the other began darkly 
forbidding, but grew brighter and ever brighter as it neared self- 
conquest. One face—the face of her he loved—beckoned him in the 
ways of pleasantness, but at the entrance of the gloomier path stood 
his own higher self. His choice was made. 

“Father,” he said, “I would be unworthy of all good did I consent. 
It eannot be.” 

The son’s decision was a death-blow to the father’s hopes. The 
excitement attending the interview and keen disappointment due to 
the thwarting of long-cherished plans induced an attack of apoplexy. 
The son, summoned, hastens to his father’s bedside only to find him 
speechless though conscious. Physicians administer an opiate and 
the son retires to the library to summon Siegfried by mental teleg- 
graphy. The old mystic responds to the summons and by his power 
as a thought-reader discovers the will of the dying man. Herbert 
Lord had broken his father’s heart, and he was destined grievously 
to disappoint the woman whom it had been for years supposed he 
would marry, but he attained an illumined soul. 

Only those who have themselves stood upon the heights where 
Herbert then rested can understand or even vaguely guess at the 
rare sensation of unity with nature and humanity and God which 
flooded the young mystic’s physical, mental, and mortal nature with 
a rush of divinely vitalized life. 

George Martin is a clear-headed young man who left his country 
home for New York where he intended to accumulate a fortune. 
Making Herbert Lord’s acquaintance early in the story, he is drawn 
to him and finds delight in his companionship, though he cannot 
understand his mysticism. “Truth, love, wisdom, and all the grace 
of affectionate doing’’ may be the only realities, and amassing 
wealth by legitimate methods may be chasing a shadow, as Herbert 
says, but George Martin is convinced that nothing can be “better for 
a young man to gain than that which will give him independence, 
position, and power.” So this money-making genius goes serenely 
and determinedly on his way, undertaking with courage and per- 
severing with hope. His friends believe that he is endowed with the 
golden touch, for his every business venture turns a stream of gold 
into his coffers. He wins, too, the woman of his choice against great 
odds. 
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Diana Denmead, the adopted daughter of Sherman Lord, has no 
ordinary charms of person, and a face of surpassing beauty. She 
has grown up in close intimacy with Herbert Lord and has come to 
love him with all her heart and with all her soul. The author shows 
much skill in delineating the growing divergence in their characters 
until they are brought to declare their ideals of love. When Diana, 
perceiving a charge in Herbert’s attitude toward her, sought 
information of a psychic, she received this reply: “As you under- 
stand love, he loves you not.” But though she had long turned this 
over in her mind, yet she was not prepared for Herbert’s answer to 
her question: “Do you mean that you could bear to see me suffering, 
if it were in your power to interpose?”’ 

“I do not think you understand me, Diana,” Herbert said. “The 
man or woman who does me the greatest kindness is not he or she 
who gives me hysterical sympathy in my suffering, or who caters to 
my vanity and selfishness by flattery and gifts. The friend who is 
truly ‘gocd’ to me, is he or she who opens my eyes to higher truths, 
who inspires me with a desire for a cleaner and a more simple life, 
knowing that where spiritual wisdom lives, mental anguish may not 
enter. 

“Yes, Diana,” Herbert said, when Diana did not speak, “I mean 
that I could even bear to see you suffer; for I should know that you 
had, although perhaps unknowingly, keyed your life with discord, 
and that only through suffering could you be again attuned to har- 
mony. I should know that pain had come te you, n-t as a monster 
of torture, but as a friendly teacher.” 

Suffice it to say that the conversation revealed to this “fair, slim. 
physically flawless young creature” that she required for her happi- 
ness a love less spiritual, less Platonic, less mystical than that 
proffered by this embodiment of perfected manhood. 

Josephine, the beautiful psychic and Siegfried’s “doubly endeared 
charge,” is clairvoyant and clairaudient. Under the guidance of her 
aged friend and teacher her spiritual nature has been wonderfully 
enlarged and beautified by spiritual influences, until her outwardly 
unseen teachers and prompters have assured her that she is illu- 
mined and no longer needs their ministry, for she “could be trusted 
in my [her] normal state of consciousness to speak the right helping 
word to the right needy person, to do the right deed at the right 
season and in the right way.” 

This interesting story is well plotted and it holds the attention of 
the reader to the end. There are clear and strong portrayals of 
character. There are passages of almost dramatic interest. The 
morality of the book is unexceptionable. The moral trend of the 
volume may be perceived from the fact that it teaches that love is 
threefold in its nature—physical, mental, and spiritual; that perfect 
love is a blending of these three into one sweet whole, and that for 
this love alone is there an immortality; that while the unintellectual 
may enjoy physical love. the spiritually enlightened demand a still 
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more refined and sympathetic companionship; that married infelici- 
ties are due to the fact that the married know each other externally 
but not internally; that thought is responsible for all bodily ailments; 
and that the discomforting circumstances of our lives are the 
sequences of either wilfully or unwittingly mistaken thoughts that 
have hardened into false beliefs. 


“Your thoughts are alive, Josephine,” Siegfried would say, impres- 
sively. “If your sight were but a little clearer you could see their 
form, their color, and their size. Every thought is a fairy or an imp. 
according as it is good or bad. Your body is really made up of an 
aggregation of these little living creatures that are constantly 
changing and shifting their character and position to accord with 
the mood and will of your mind. When they are harmonious, you 
are well. When you are unsettled and ill at ease or diseased, you 
suffer pain. If you will have only brave, kind, and unselfish 
thoughts you will never be ill, and you will grow to look like an 
angel. But, Josephine, every bad thought is an ugly little thief that 
steals away your beauty and your grace. If you entertain thieves. 
you must suffer from their depredations. If you will think only of 
goodness, you need fear no evil. Your thoughts are your real com- 
panions, Josephine, and the thought-world is the real world. Keep 
your thoughts clean, strong, and trusting, and you will be healthful 
and joyous. You will learn in this way to build for yourself a 
spiritual mansion, where you may dwell with gracious fairies. This 
is the only home, and these are the only friends that any person, or 
any little girl can call her very own. Let me tell you a great, great 
secret, Josephine. Thought is the greatest power in the wide, wide 
universe. What can it do? Everything. It is supreme.” 


And again in his final words to his pupils, Siegfried says that he 
ean give them 


“no deeper lesson in mysticism than this: Thought is the hidden 
force called fortune or fate. You are not elected to suffer by any 
other will or whim than your own. You are the effect of your past. 
You will be the effect of your present.” 


Those who believe in occultism, in psychic manifestations, will 
particularly enjoy the book. Mental scientists and healers will read 
with pleasure this paragraph and those that follow: 


“The philosophy of mental healing cannot be made clear to you in 
a few words; but if you will lay aside all prejudice and follow me 
closely, you will soon come to the conclusion that metaphysical cures 
are pronounced impossible or miraculous, and the methods employed 
supernatural, only because people in general are ignorant of spiritual 
laws.” 


There is not a little wisdom in Siegfried’s answers to questions 
like these: “How to make an impression for good upon a naturally 
weak and depraved brother man, whose heart is as hard as a rock?” 
“How can he [a foul sinner] make amends?” “By what magic have 
you accumulated so great a knowledge of human nature?’ “Where 
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is the spirit world?” “How can we punish the rich and powerful 
for their injustices to the helpless poor”’ 
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The answers given to these and similar questions, which have to do 
with social, reformatory, psychic, moral, and religious problems that 
to-day engage the serious attention of beneficent philanthropists, of 
enthusiastic investigators, of profound scholars and thinkers, show 
that whatever else may be true, Siegfried was at home with himself 
and, knowing himself, knew man. The old seer’s last word to his 
pupils may fitly conclude this review: 

“Men and women can become all that they will to become. Life is 
worth living. It is worth while to live it after the pattern of your 
highest ideals. It is worth while to strive. It is worth while to 
hope. It is worth while to love. You can be well. You can find, and 
you can perform, your mission in life. You can be happy. There- 
fore, be of good cheer, my pupils, and be of completest cheer to know 
that, for the life and love of each individual soul, ‘There is no Death. 


UNCLE JERRY’S PLATFORM.* 
REVIEWED BY E. H. WILSON. 


This finely illustrated little volume contains three brief stories— 
“Uncle Jerry’s Platform,” “Pops,” and “A Daughter of the Revolu 
tion.”” The scene of each of the stories is in Virginia. The first two sto- 
ries and one or two incidents in the third remind us of the interest, the 
affection, the intense loyalty shown by slaves of the better class to 
the various members of their master’s family. This feature of the 
book will commend it more particularly to those who in bygone days 
had an opportunity to witness the kindness of humane masters 
towards their heedless, helpless, and improvident dependents and 
the warmth of affection felt by the latter for the former. 

The author’s success as a writer of dialect may be seen from two or 
three brief extracts. Uncle Jerry describes his master’s character 
thus: 

“Nothin’ mean *bout Marse Randolph neidér, eberyting open an’ 
*bove-board, an’ nothin’ underhand, cuz J knew all his ways. I was 
his body sarvent, an’ what me an’ Marse Randolph was, we was; 
what oder people was, dey wasn’t! Now, Deacon Fisher tuk his toddy 
unbeknownst to nobody, an’ neber axed a soul to jine him; an’ ole 
Lawyer Corbin, he got on sprees when he wen’ to town, an’ kep’ it 
moughty close; but dat was not de way wid me an’ Marse Randolph: 
what we was, we was; what we wasn’t, we wasn’t!” 

The Randolphs had six little girls but no boy to perpetuate the 
name. At last, however, on Christmas day the master rode down to 
the quarters and told Jerry to call all the hands out to drink the 
health of the fine boy that had come to make glad his parents. Uncle 
Jerry may tell how the negroes received the announcement: 

“ ‘Bless de Lord,’ sez I, ‘you don’t say so!’ sez I. ‘Dat’s a Christmus 
gif’ to be proud of, sure ‘nuff. an’ right from de han’ ob de good Lord 
Hissef! Here, Sam; here Dan’l; here, boys, come, ’gratilate Marse 
Randolph. Bring out your cups.’ 





*“ Uncle Jerry’s Platform. and other Christmas Stories,” by Gillie Cary. Cloth; 
price 75 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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“Dey all crowded roun’, an’ Marse Randolph called little Jim, 
who was totin’ de big jemijohn, an’ poured out a plenty for all, an’ 
den I gin’ de toas’: ‘Three cheers for big Marse Randolph, an’ three 
cheers for leetle Marse Randolph; de los’ is foun’, de dead is cum to 
life agin; le’s kill de fatted cyarf.’ An’ Marse Randolph larfed right 
hearty. he did, an’ said, sez he, he hoped de baby wouldn’t be no 
prodigal son nohow.’ ” 

“Marse Randolph” was wounded in the Civil War and brought 
home to his Virginia estate to die. On his deathbed he charged 
Jerry to take good care of his family, and particularly of his young 
son “Ran.” 

“Jerry, I wants you to promise me to be good to your Miss Alice 
an’ de gyurls when I am gone, an’ to remember to take special keer 
of leetle Ran. I’m feard I hab loved dat boy too much, ole man, 
an’ ’dulged him too much for his good.’ 

“An’ Marse Randolph groaned hard, an’ lifted up his eyes to 
heaben an’ prayed de Lord to hab mercy upon de helpless ones; an’ 
den he hel’ out his han’ to me, an’ squeezed mine hard, an’ said, sez 
he, ‘Good-bye, my dear, faithful Jerry, God bless you, an’ my good 
Kitty too—I leab ’em all to you.’” 

The heart-broken negro ran to the woods and, throwing himself on 
the ground, wept long and bitterly, for in his own language, “Me an 
Marse Randolph had been frien’s for thirty-odd year, an’ neber a 
cross word had he eber spoke to me.” 

“Ran” developed into a youth of such brilliant parts that his 
instructors urged the duty of sending him to college. He inherited 
from his father a taste for “dram-drinking,” which terminated in 
delirium tremens and suicide soon after his college days were over. 
Uncle Jerry, who had been in the habit of taking his “toddy as 
reg’lar as ole Marse hisself,”’ took the death of his “Ran” so much to 
heart that he adopted the following platform: 

“And so, sah, ef yer com’ to ax me "bout my pol’tics, I can only say, 
{ am an ole man, an’ gittin’ on to de grabe, an’ I kno’ nothin’ "bout 
your high-license an’ your low-license, but I do kno’ when I meet 
Marse Randolph on de oder shore, I shall hab to tell him I tried my 
bes’ to take keer of leetle Ran, but—de whiskey was too much for me. 
But ef dere’s any oder poor boy like him to be saved, mebbe de only 
son ob his mother, an’ she a widder; an’ so long as de Bible say ‘Am 
I my brudder’s keeper’; an’ so long as my poor Ran’s blood cry to me 
from out de groun’, gemmen, you mus’ ’scuse me, but ole Jerry feel as 
ef nuffin’ an’ nobody can keep him from votin’ de ‘dry-ticket’ 
to-morrer.” 

“Pops,”’ a young negro boy, was the playmate of his little white 
charge. This interesting story, like the foregoing, shows the more 
beautiful side of slave life in Virginia in the days before the war. 
The story presents vividly the tender care and watchful solicitude of 
“Pops,” who finally sacrificed his life in rescuing little “Pil” from a 
watery grave, as well as the beautiful way in which the latter in 
after years manifested his gratitude for the sacrifice. 

Incidentally the author gives us some notion of the crude ideas 
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that prevail among negroes regarding such matters as “getting 
religion,” what constitutes a proper funeral, and what qualifies one to 
inhabit the kingdom of heaven. 

“A Daughter of the Revolution” narrates in a pleasing way the 
brave deed of a young French officer who belonged to the military 
family of General Rochambeau. He was nerved to the endeavor by 
his love for the heroine, Eleanor Page, whose birth, beauty, and 
devotion to the wounded and dying were such “that her very name 
was as a bugle’s blast to numbers of brave souls’; and at the last 
moment. he was «‘rengthened and fortified for his perilous under- 
taking by the knowledge that his love was reciprocated. We will 
not detract from the reader’s interest by giving an outline of the 
story. Suffice it to say that the story is well told and ends as it 
should. 

The book is illustrated by V. A. Garber and Margaret May 
Dashiell. The illustrations are appropriate. The type and the 
binding are attractive specimens of art. 








